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New  refugee  exodus 
floods  from  Kosovo 

Nato  steps  up  air  attacks  as  weather  clears 


By  Oar  International  Staff 

Ethnic  Albanian  refugees  evicted 
from,  their  homes  by  Serbian 
forces  were  again  flooding  out  of 
Kosovo  yesterday. 

Internationa]  organisations 
said  5,000  refugees  crossed  into 
Albania  and  about  7,000  entered 
Macedonia.  Thousands  more 
were  expected. 

More  than  300,000  people  have 
fled  Kosovo  since  March  24,  when 
the  Nato  attacks  began  and  Ser- 
bian forces  stepped  up  their  eth- 
nic cleansing.  A further  SOO.OOO 
are  estimated  to  be  displaced 
within  Kosovo,  of  whom  half  may 
be  without  shelter. 

Nato  yesterday  launched  some 
its  most  intensive  air  attacks  yet 
on  the  military  apparatus  of 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  the  Yugoslav 
president.  Helped  by  good 
weather,  Nato  aircraft  were 
reported  to  have  bombed  targets 
including  tanks,  artillery  and. 
missile  sites,  oil  facilities,  an 
ammunition  depot,  and  Podgo- 
rica airfield,  in  Serbia’s  sister 
republic  of  Montenegro. 

In  Paris,  President  Jacques 


Chirac  voiced  France’s  determi- 
nation to  help  ethnic  Albanians 
inside  Kosovo  by  speeding  up 
plans  for  parachute  drops  of 
emergency  supplies.  Nato  has 
been  wary  of  air  drops  because  of 
the  danger  to  aircraft  and  fear  of 
supplies  falling  into  Serb  hands. 

In  Brussels,  Nato  fended  off 
questions  about  refugees  alleged 
by  Belgrade  to  have  been  killed 
by  its  bombs  .in  Kosovo  on 
Wednesday,  saying  it  was  still 
investigating.  Foreign  journalists 
were  shown  corpses,  charred 
vehicles  and  bomb  craters  to  the 
south  of  the  town  of  Djakovica. 

Nato  had  apologised  Cor.  acci- 
dentally bombing  one  civilian 
vehicle.  “I  have  no  inttiratimi  at 
the  present  time  that  Nato  was 
responsible  for.  any  other  damaga 
to  a civilian  vehicle  than  the  inci- 
dent north  of  Djakovica, n said 
Jamie  Shea,  Nato  spokesman. 
“For  the  others  I think  you 
should  seek  your  explanation  in 
.Belgrade  as  much  as  you  should 
at  Nato  headquarters.” 

In  Washington,  William  Cohen, 
the  VS  defence  secretary,  said  he 
would  probably  ask  President 


Bill  Clinton  next  week  to  call  up 
reservists  to  assist  regular  farces 
In  the  air  campaign.  Officials  said 
the  request  could  be  for  as  many 
as  33,000,  including  25,000  Air 
National  Guard  members  who 
could  be  -used  for  air-to-air 
refuelling  and  other  migsfnng 

In.  Belgrade,  Ibrahim  Rugova, 
elected  leader  of  the  Kosovo 
Albanian  majority,  held  a second 
round  of  talks  with  the  Serbian 
leadership  since  he  was  placed 
under  house  arrest  in  Pristina 
after  the  Nato  offensive  began. 

State  media  said  Mr  Rugova 
and  MDan  MUudnovic,  the  Ser- 
bian president,  issued  a joint  • 
statement  that  called  for  a halt  to 
Nato’s  air  campaign  and  direct 
dialogue  in  the  search  of  a.  politi- 
cal settlement  based  on  the 
equality  of  all  national  groups  in 
Kosovo. 

Reporting  by  Alexander  NicoU 
m London.  Neil  Buckley  in  Brus- 
sels, Guy  Dinmore  in  Belgrade, 
Robert  Graham  in  Paris  and 
Mate?  Vipotnik  m Skopje 


Kosova  crisis,  Page  Z 
Tbs  propaganda  war,  Page  6 


Qtass  Mountain:  the  new  Reichstag  foams  above  Baffin's  Brandertbtvg  Gate.  On  Monday  the  Bundestag  will  hold  an 
inaugural  session  there  before  ft  moves  from  Bonn  later  this  year.  Bkth  at  trie  Bet  In  republic.  Page  7 Reuters 


Virgin-plans  £1 ,2bn  IPO  after  Continental  deal  fails 


By  Richard  RMbt  aid  . 

Michael  Skapinkar  ' 

Virgin  Travel  Group,  - the' 
international  airline  and  holidays 
business  controlled  by  Richard 
Branson,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
£l.2bn  f$L93bn)  stock  market' 
launch  in  the  foil  after-foiling  to 
sell  a minority  stake  to  Continen- 
tal Airlines. 

It  is  understood  that  talks  with 
Continental,  with  a view  to  the 
US  airline  taking  a near  40  per 
cent  stake  in  Virgin  for  about 
5400m.  collapsed  eight  weeks  ago. 


News  General 


It  is  believed  that  they  foundered 
over  the  issue  of  price. 

Consequently,  Bfir  Branson  and 
the  management  team  at  Virgin 
'Havel  Group  are  again  examin- 
ing plans  for  an  Initial  public 
offering. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  taken 
on  the  volume  of  shares  that 
would'  be  placed,  although 
sources  suggest  Mr  Branson  will 
maintain  a majority  stake.  Initial 
plans,  axe  for  a dual  listing  in 
London  and  New  York. 

Investment,  banks  Merrill 
Lynch  and  Morgan  Stanley  are 


close  to  being  appointed  to  guide 
the  group  to  market  to  obtain  the 
£12bn  valuation. 

..  The  travel  group  includes  Vir- 
gin Hobdays,  along  with  the  Vir- 
gin Sun  short  haul  package  holi- 
day business  - to  be  launched 
next  winntk  — as  well  as  thp  air- 
line. . 

According  to  audited  accounts, . 
the  business  recorded  pre-tax 
profits  of  £89.4m  (£84.68m)-  on 
sales  of  £942J£m  (£785.146m)  in 
the  year  to  April  1908. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  Mr  Bran- 
son has  considered  plans  to  list 


News  Business 


his.  airline  and  holidays  business. 
Last  year  the  group  explored  the 
option  before  uncertain  market 
conditions . led  it  to  shelve  its 
plans. 

The  money  raised  will  be 
directed  to  fund  the  group's 
expansion  plans.  These  include 
the  setting  up  of  Virgin  Sun. 

The  travel  group  is  also  expec- 
ted to  mount  a formal  £75m  bid 
for  the  Gatwick  City  Flyer 
Express  airline  if  the  UK’s  Com- 
petition Commission,  formerly 
the  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission,  rejects  an  equiva- 


lent bid  from  British  Airways. 
The  decision  will  affect  the  tim- 
ing of  any  listing  announce- 
ments. 

Although  the  talks  with  Conti- 
nental foiled  to  produce  a deal, 
both  sides  remain  close  business 
partners.  Since  1997  they  have 
enjoyed  a code  sharing  agree- 
ment, under  which  they  sell  seats 
on  each  other’s  flights. 

The  agreement  is  particularly 
valuable  to  Continental  because 
it  allows  it  to  sell  tickets  on  Vir- 
gin’s flights  to  London's  Heath- 
row airport 


Virgin.  BA.  United  and  Ameri- 
can are  the  only  carriers  permit- 
ted to  fly  between  Heathrow  and 
the  US  under  the  bilateral  air 
agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

No  onp  from  Continental  Air- 
lines was  available  to  comment 
But  a spokesman  for  Virgin 
said:  “We  have  made  no  formal 
decision  to  float  the  airline,  but  it 
is  a possible  consideration  for  the 
future,  given  the  strong  perfor- 
mance of  the  business  and  the 
.exciting  expansion  plans  that  we 
have  got” 


Spanish  eyes 
shine  on 
golfing  heroes 
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Japan’s  'big 
storehouse’ 
angry  over 
name  loss 

By  Gillian  Tett  in  Tokyo 

Last  year  it  was  tainted  by 
corruption  scandals.  This  year,  it 
was  blamed  for  creating  a deep 
recession.  Yesterday.  Japan’s 
finance  ministry  suffered  a new 
humiliating  blow  - the  Joss  of  its 
name. 

The  cabinet  announced  that 
the  ministry  would  be  stripped  of 
its  name  oknrosho  in  2001,  and 
instead  will  be  called  zaimusho,  a 
term  normally  translated  as 
“treasury”  and  used  to  describe 
western  finance  ministries. 

To  foreigners,  the  switch  might 
seem  cosmetic,  but  the  linguistic 
shuffling  has  been  reported  with 
breathless  excitement  by  the  Jap- 
anese media,  which  view  it  as  a 
punishment  for  the  ministry’s 
alleged  mismanagement  of  the 
economy  in  recent  years. 

It  has  also  provoked  outrage  at 
the  ministry,  which  points  out 
that  the  term  okurasho  - literally 
“big  storehouse  ministry”  - has 
been  in  use  since  the  5th  century, 
when  imperial  finances  revolved 
around  storing  rice  as  wealth. 

The  squabble  points  to  a 
broader- bureaucratic  battle  about 
the  rale  of  bureaucrats  in  Japan’s 
ailing  economy. 

Opposition  parties  have  been 

demanding  that  the  finance  min- 
istry should  lose  its  remaining 
responsibility  for  the  financial 
sector  in  2001.  This  follows  a deci- 
sion last  year  to  pass  its  role  in 
inspecting  banks  to  the  new 
Financial  Supervisory  Agency. 

However,  the  finance  ministry 
insists  it  needs  to  retain  control 
over  the  financial  sector  to  create 
a coherent  economic  policy. 

After  months  of  wrangling, 
Keizo  Obuchi,  the  prime  minis- 
ter,  yesterday  appeared  to  lean 
on  the  side  of  the  bureaucrats, 
pledging  that  the  ministry  would 
retain  some  financial  powers. 

Meanwhile,  bureaucrats  warn 
there  could  still  be  many  more 
turf  battles  over  control  of 
Japan’s  chaotic  economic  policy. 


IMF  asks  Nigeria  about  $1bn  Rome  and  Bonn  in  telecoms  talks 


BLUE  CHIP  COUNTRY 


Nigeria’s  outgoing  military  government  has  been  asked  to  account 
for  up  to  $1bn  of  state  funds  or  risk  broaching  its  recent  pofley 
agreement  wfth  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Page  4 

Going  for  gold  in  Turkish  elections 

Showering  the  inhabitants  of  a place  called  Gold  Mountain  wRh  gold 
coins  Is  the  kind  of  campaigning  tactic  which  gives  the  Turkish  . 
elections  tomorrow  their  surreal  character.  But  Islamist  candidate 
Mefih  GSkgek  is  fighting  to  save  his  seat  as  mayor  of  Ankara.  Pages 

BJP  qains  support  in  confidence  vote 

India's  Bharatiya  Janata  partyted  coalition  might  survfve  today^s  con-, 
fidence  vote  after  two  small  parties  sai d they  would  stde-wrtMt  - a 
disappointment  for  former  movie  starlet  Jayaram  Jayaialctha.  Pege  4 

Top  award  for  FT  journalist  _ • v . - •• ... 

Pater Martin,  deputy  editor  and  week* 

Times,  was  named  Senior  Financial  Journalist  of  The ^ Year  In  toe 

Harold  Wlncott  Press  and  Broadcasting  Awards  for 

the  UK’s  premier  awards  for 

ranoe  of  interests,  hrs  ability  to  spot  trends  and,  »n 

insights  into  the  increasing  impact^te^inolo® 

Bakhishi,  editorial  writer,  was  commended  m the  junior  category. 


The  Italian  and  German  governments  held  preliminary  talkfr  on  the 
possibility  of  a merger  between  Telecom  Italia  and  Deutsche 
Telekom,  as  Rome  confirmed  it  had  been  formally  presented  with 
proposals  for  such  a move.  Page  23;  Cable  and  Wireless  considers 
legal  action  over  I DC  bid.  Page  22;  Lex,  Page  24 

UK  retailers  set  to  unite  in  Europe  challenge 

Kingfisher  and  Asda,  two  of  Britain’s  best-known  retailers,  are  poised 
to  enter  Europe’s  stores  superteague,  with  plans  for  a merger  to 
create  a group  with  estimated  sales  of  more  than  £19bn  ($30.6bn). 
Wal-Mart  of  the  US  entered  the  European  market  with  a move  into 
Germany  16  months  ago.  Page  24,  with  Lex 

Paribas-Axa  pact  a blow  to  :BNP  plans 

The  re-emergence  of  a decade-old  legal  agreement  Is  set  to  deal  a 
serious  blow  to  Banque  Nationals  de  Paris's  ambition  to  create  the 
world's  largest  bank  by  simultaneously  acquiring  Its  rivals  Socfete 
G£n6rale  and  Paribas.  The  document*  to  be  published  on  Monday, 
involves  a pact  between  Paribas  and  Axa, its  Jeadlpg  shareholder 
and  France's  largest  insurance  con^sny.  Page  24  • 

Bourses  edge  lower  despite  merger  speculation 

. - . , European  stock  markets  edged  tower 

IBambopBOB  fcafex  despite  speculation  about  a Deutsche 

' • jMekom-TMecpm  Italia' merger.  The  trans- 

; ■*- national  FfSE  Eurotqp  100  index  fefl  0B 
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BALKAN  CRISIS  SERBS  DIG  IN  TO  DEFEND  POSITIONS  IN  KOSOVO  ■ MONTENEGRO  ACCUSES  YUGOSLAV  ARMY  OF  PROVOKING  NATO 


REFUGEE  SMUGGLERiREADYJ^!^! 


Armoured  vehicles  replace  plough  in  blackened 


By  Guy  Dlnmore 
in  Prizren,  Kosaw 


Blackened  shells  of  deserted 
villages  line  the  roads  along 
Kosovo's  southern  borders 
with  Macedonia  and 
Albania.  Some  are  still 
smouldering  and  the  exodus 
of  ethnic  Albanian  refugees 
goes  on  - mostly  women, 
children  and  the  elderly, 
crowded  on  to  tractors  and 
trailers. 

But  the  Yugoslav  armed 
forces  are  moving  in  and 
show  no  sign  of  intending  to 
leave.  Their  armoured 
vehicles  have  taken  up  resi- 
dence in  haystacks  and 
abandoned  farms  and 
houses,  away  from  the  mili- 
tary garrisons  targeted  daily 
by  Nato  warplanes. 

Reservists  in  ill-fitting  uni- 
forms dating  back  to  Tito's 
era  fill  the  streets  of  towns 
that  appear  relatively 
unscathed,  apart  from  the 
looted  shops  of  their  former 
ethnic  Albanian  occupants. 

Out  in  fiie  unfilled  fields, 
among  the  aimlessly  roam- 
ing herds  of  cattle,  soldiers 
are  digging  fresh  bunkers 
and  trenches.  On  the  wash- 
ing lines  of  ethnic  Albanian 
farms  - readily  identified  by 
tbe  television  satellite  dishes 
on  the  roof  - Serbian  mili- 
tary uniforms  bang  out  to 
dry. 

Foreign  reporters,  escorted 
by  the  army  into  Kosovo  to 
see  the  grisly  remains  of  a 
refugee  column  apparently 


Refugee 
inflow 
builds  up 


By  Matt)  VIpotnBc  in  Skopje 


Several  thousand  refugees 
from  Kosovo  streamed  into 
Macedonia  yesterday,  as 
humanitarian  organisations 
warned  of  tens  of  thousands 
more  still  on  their  way. 

About  6.000  refugees 
arrived  in  Macedonia 
between  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  night  to  join  the 
more  than  118.000  who  had 
come  to  Macedonia  in  the 
past  three  weeks,  said  a 
spokesman  for  tbe  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  in  Skopje.  Mac- 
edonia’s capital. 

About  3,000  refugees  were 
thought  to  be  from  the  Koso- 
var town  of  Urosevac,  30km 
north  of  the  Macedonian  bor- 
der. “We  don’t  know  how 
many  are  left,  but  some  refu- 
gees yesterday  estimated 
there  could  be  up  to  20,000 
left  there,"  said  Ron  Red- 
mond, UNHCR  spokesman. 

Yugoslavia  closed  its  bor- 
ders on  April  7,  sending  back 
the  20,000  waiting  to  enter 
Macedonia  at  the  Jazince 
crossing.  The  flow  resumed 
on  Tuesday,  when  about 
2,000  ethnic  Albanians 
crossed  into  Macedonia  at 
the  Blace  border  post 

At  Lojane,  an  illegal  bor- 
der crossing  north-east  of 
Skopje,  about  2,000  refugees 
were  let  in  after  several  days 
in  no  man’s  land  between 
Serbia  and  Macedonia. 

"The  trickle  of  refugees 
into  Albania  and  Macedonia 
has  now  become  a flow.” 
James  Rubin,  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman,  said  yes- 
terday. There  may  be 
another  50,000  people 
waiting  to  leave  for  Albania 
and  Macedonia,  he  added. 

There  are  40,400  refugees 
from  Kosovo  in  Macedonian 
refugee  camps,  while 
another  78,000  are  with  fami- 
lies in  the  small  republic. 

The  World  Bank  said  on 
Thursday  it  would  seek  to 
organise  financial  support 
for  Macedonia. 
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devastated  by  Nato  missiles, 
wore  also  able  to  gain  a rare 
insight  into  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  far  reaches  of 
Serbia's  southernmost  prov- 
ince in  the  past  three  weeks 
of  Nato’s  air  offensive. 

If  there  is  a pattern  to  the 
mayhem  that  has  torn  apart 
Kosovo  it  is  the  clearing;  and 

destruction  of  villages  along 
main  roads  and  close  to  the 
towering,  snow-capped 

mountains  that  divide  the 
province  from  Macedonia 
and  Albania. 

The  villages  were  the 
strongholds  of  the  separatist 
Kosovo  Liberation  Army  reb- 
els who  appear  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  region 
stretching  from  Gnjilane  in 
the  south-east  to  Djakovica 
in  tbe  south-west 

But  the  large  towns  in 
between,  Urosevac  and 
Prizren,  are  mostly  unda- 
maged and  firmly  under  the 
control  of  Serbian  police  and 
Yugoslav  troops,  despite 
attacks  on  their  barracks. 
Morale  appeared  high  and 
troops  were  relaxed.  The 
area  has  a history  of  tough 
Serb  resistance  to  outside 
invaders  and  the  spirit  of  the 
second  world  war  partisans 
of  Tito  lives  on. 

Waiting  at  one  checkpoint 
in  Urosevac.  where  police 
lounged  on  office  furniture, 
reporters  watched  as  Serbs 
emptied  the  contents  of  an 
Albanian-owned  store  into  a 
waiting  truck. 

Serb  civilians  waved  hap- 
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pily,  giving  their  three- 
fingered victory  salute. 
Looking  cowed  and  afraid 
were  about  100  ethnic  Alba- 
nians in  a nearby  village, 
congregating  by  the  road- 
side. perhaps  waiting  for 
transport  to  take  them  away. 

Prizren,  a picturesque 
town  tucked  into  the  hills 
awri  dominated  by  the  mina- 
rets of  ancient  mosques, 
seemed  at  first  glance 
mostly  empty.  Nearly  all 
shops  were  closed,  padlocks 
on  their  doors,  but  not 
looted.  But  a monument  to 
tbe  Prizren  League,  celebrat- 
ing the  birth  in  1878  of  the 
anti-Ottoman  movement 
among  the  Albanians,  has 
been  reduced  to  rubble. 

Life  does  exist  in  the 
town's  narrow  back  streets, 
however.  The  gypsy  quarter 


The  viSage  of  Pfa-ana  in  the  Prizren  area  was  torched  by  Serb  troops  recently  and  is  typical  of  what  b happening  fat  south  Kosovo  Barters 


was  as  busy  as  ever,  chil- 
dren playing  in  alleyways, 
men  huddled  in  cafes. 
“Everything  is  fine."  said 
one  English-speaking  gypsy. 
“We've  bad  no  trouble.  Only 
there  is  no  electricity." 

The  town's  Turkish  minor- 
ity is  still  there  too  but  there 
was  little  sign  of  its  ethnic 
Albanian  majority.  In  one 


bakery  that  was  still  work- 
ing a few  ethnic  Albanian 
girls  and  a middle-aged  man 
queued  for  bread. 

“We  are  all  afraid.  Many 
people  have  left,”  the  man 
said  in  furtive  whispers, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at 
police  across  the  road.  Asked 
if  there  had  been  deaths  in 
the  town,  he  said  he  was  too 


scared  to  talk. 

Police  and  soldiers  drive 
about  in  civilian  cars,  some- 
times without  number  plates 
and  with  smashed  windows 
that  indicate  they  are  not 
the  original  owners. 

Few  military  vehicles  are 
to  be  seen  on  tbe  roads, 
more  often  concealed  in  bade 
streets  and  farm  compounds. 


sometimes  camouflaged  with 
hay  and  green  netting. 

Prizren,  famous  for  centu- 
ries for  the  Balkan  magic 
that  comes  from  the  co-exis- 
tence of  many  ethnic  groups, 
lies  across  the  main  road 
leading  from  southern  Kos- 
ovo over  a mountain  pass  to 
the  northern  Albanian  town 
of  Kukes. 


On  the  edge  of  Priat«L-  . 
half  a dozen  trattots  - ahd  X 
trailers  crammed  'withraft^ . 
gees  made  their  way  sfowly. 
into  the  city,  presumably  oft;  - 
their  way  to  ajlfe  in  eadfc.  ' 
just  outside  Prizren,  along1.- 
the  main  road  naming  ' 

north-west  parallel  to-  the 
bonier,  lies  the  small  , town; 
of  Velika  Kruska.  Most , of  ft*  ? 

white-walled  and  red-tfrea  . 

houses  have  been  blactaattA-;' 
by  fire  and  bear  Mgne  of 
heavy  shelling.  The  mosgas 
is  in  ruins,  its  minaret  topi  •- 
pled  in  a straggle  of  stoueT; 
There  is  no  sign  of  life. . - . 

Further  on  are  the" 
remains  of  what  had  been  i , 
huge  column  of  refugees' 
that  Yugoslav  officials  said- 
was  attacked  by  Nato  war- 
planes on  Wednesday  after:  , 
noon,  killing  72  civilians. 

Hie  carnage  stretched  for 
severed  miles.  More  than  20  ' 
tractors  and  trailers  were  - 
abandoned  by  theroadskfc," 
apparently  undamaged. 
Clothes  and  bags  were 
strewn  over  the  verge..  , 
Reporters  counted 'six  cat^ 
ters  on  or  close  to  the  road 
over  a distance  of  about  five 
miles.  The  charred  corpses  '■ 
and  mangled  remains  erf 
human  bodies  as  welTaa 
vehicles  were  compelling  , 
evidence  of  a devastating^, 
attack.  - 

In  the  craters  lay  fragf  ‘ 
meats  of  missiles  with  serial 

□umbers  and  bits  of  English. 1 
One  said  “fire  guided  ;mfc-r; 
sile".  ' 
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Immigrant  smugglers  cash  in  on  turmoil 


Stefan  Wagstyl  on  a shadowy  trade  plied  by  speed  boat  between  Albania  and  Italy 


Greek  bank  plan 


“This  is  my  gun,"  says  Pirro 
Xhaka  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, pulling  a revolver  from 
his  belt  and  putting  it  on  the 
bar  room  table. 

Welcome  to  the  southern 
Albanian  port  of  Vlor§.  the 
most  lawless  town  in 
Europe’s  most  lawless  coun- 
try. 

VlorS's  wealth  is  built  on 

smuggling.  High-speed  boats 
take  drugs,  arms  and  other 
contraband  to  Italy.  But 
their  most  distinctive  trade 
is  in  illegal  immigrants. 

The  boat  owners  are 
busier  than  ever,  according 
to  Italian  police,  who  last 
year  captured  54,000  illegal 
immigrants.  10  times  as 
many  as  in  previous  years. 

Police  fear  Kosovo  refu- 
gees this  year  could  provide 
an  extra  source  of  people 
desperate  enough  to  pay 
smugglers  large  sums  for  a 
risky  passage  across  the 
Adriatic. 

Even  before  the  latest  Serb 
onslaught,  wealthier  Koso- 
vars were  paying  $500  to 
$1,000  a person  for  a chance 
to  get  to  Italy. 

Now  with  over  300,000  ref- 
ugees in  Albania  and  more 
on  the  way,  business  is 
looking  good  for  Vlort. 

Mr  Xhaka  says  that  for  the 
moment  the  Kosovar  market 
is  quiet  “We  did  more  Koso- 
vars before  the  Nato  bomb- 
ing than  we  do  now.  It’s 
because  the  Serbs  stole  all 


their  money  and  they  can't 
afford  it" 

With  his  pistol,  gold 
chains,  gold  bracelet,  dark 
sunglasses,  and  bright  yel- 
low T-shirt,  Mr  Xhaka  looks 
every  inch  the  modern 
pirate. 

And  Sokol  Koclu.  the 
Vlore  police  chief,  says  that 
41-year-old  Mr  Xhaka  has 
been  detained  and  ques- 
tioned several  times  in  con- 
nection with  smuggling. 

But  Mr  Xhaka  insists  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  ille- 
gal activities.  His  business  is 
wholly  legitimate,  he  says. 

In  the  past  he  was  a trader 
in  cosmetics  and  toiletries. 
Now  he  is  investing  in  tour- 
ism - in  the  Sunny  Beach 
hotel  and  bar  in  which  he 
sits.  But  when  he  talks  of 
smugglers  he  says  “we” 
more  often  than  “they”.  And 
he  knows  a lot  about  the 
immigrant  trade. 

“This  information  is  so 
good,  you  should  be  paying 
me  for  it,”  he  says. 

Smuggling  started  after 
the  collapse  of  communism 
in  1991.  initially  with  native 
Albanian  men  seeking  work 
in  Italy.  Later,  the  smugglers 
globalised,  establishing  links 
with  rings  in  Turkey,  Greece 
and  elsewhere  bringing 
Kurds,  Bangladeshis, 
Ukrainians,  north  Africans 
and  others. 

In  the  past  year,  the  pro- 
portion of  Kosovars  has 


risen  with  the  intensification 
of  the  fight  between  Serb 
forces  and  the  guerrillas  of 
the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army. 

Police  say  the  smugglers 
operate  about  180  speed 
boats,  each  capable  of  taking 
20-40  passengers.  Tbe  vessels 
are  worth  over  $100,000  each 
- making  a total  of  818m, 
one  of  Albania's  largest  com- 
mercial investments. 

Mr  Xhaka  says  that  every 
time  the  police  seize  a boat, 
another  comes  to  replace  it 
“They  are  like  grass.  If  you 
mow  the  grass,  it  grows 
again." 

The  fruits  of  smuggling 
are  visible  in  the  newly  built 
villas  and  flats  around  Vlore. 
which  sits  on  a beautiful 
natural  harbour. 

Along  the  water  front,  the 
Sunny  Beach  is  one  of  many 
bare  and  hotels  frequented 
by  the  smugglers,  who  while 
away  their  days  resting 
before  starting  work  at 

nightfall. 


Vlore  has  a tradition  of 
rebellion  and  crime.  It 
was  here  in  1912  that 
Albanian  independence  was 
first  proclaimed  In  the  mid- 
1990s,  the  biggest  of 
Albania's  notorious  pyramid 
savings  schemes  were  run 
from  Vlore.  In  1907  the  anar- 
chy that  took  over  the  coun- 
try had  its  biggest  manifes- 
tation in  gang  warfare  in 
Vlore,  which  was  suppressed 


only  after  the  arrival  of  Ital- 
ian peacekeeping  troops. 

With  the  restoration  of 
government  rule  in  Tirana, 
the  authorities  have  come 
under  pressure  from  Italy 
and  the  rest  of  the  European 
Union  to  hit  the  smugglers. 

Even  before  the  Kosovo 
war  started.  Italy  financed  a 
joint  Italian- Albanian  radar 
station  in  Vlore  bay  and 
posted  over  600  soldiers, 
police  and  coastguards  in 
Albania. 

Now  reinforcements  are 
. on  the  way.  Mr  Korin,  zrtnp 
police  official  from  Tirana, 
arrived  in  October  in  Vlore 
to  galvanise  the  local  force 
into  action.  In  January,  par- 
liament strengthened  the 
anti-smuggling  laws. 

However.  Mr  Kociu  admits 
his  work  is  tough  going. 

In  January,  he  tested  the 
new  laws  by  impounding 
nine  speed  boats,  only  to  be 
confronted  by  about  300 
smugglers  and  their  support- 
ers demanding  their  return. 
He  was  kidnapped  and,  after 
a tense  stand-off,  he  was 
forced  to  return  the  boats  to 
secure  his  release. 

"I  gave  back  the  boats  to 
avoid  trouble,"  says  Mr 
Kociu,  somewhat  sheepishly. 

But  Mr  Kociu  insists  that 
the  anti -smuggling  campaign 
is  going  well.  The  speed 
boats,  which  used  to  sit 
openly  in  tbe  bay.  are  now 
hidden  away.  Police  have 
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to  ease  crisis 


By  Kerin  Hope  in  Athens 
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raided  fuel  dumps,  a smug- 
glers' radar  station  in  Italy, 
and  two  boat-making  yards 
in  Albania  and  Italy. 


The  police  chief  says- the  f 


real  battle  is  to  secure  the 
goodwill  of  the  people  of 
Vlore.  “1  have  to  convince 
them  that  if  there  is  law  and 
order,  legitimate  money  will 
come  here.  The  EU  has 
promised  us  aid.” 

Back  in  the  Sunny  Beach 
bar,  Mr  Xhaka  replies:  “It  is 
the  government  that  is  bad 
in  Albania.  Not  the  people  in 
Vlore.  What  we  need  is  a 
Nato  protectorate.  If  this 
happens  we  will  be  saved 
from  our  useless  govern- 
ment" 

With  that  he  adjusts  his 
gun  belt  and  walks  out  of 
the  bar  towards  his  hoteL  At 
the  moment,  he  is  hosting 
some  Kosovar  families  free  - 
one  of  the  many  Albanians 
who  have  offered  shelter  to 
the  refugees.  How  long  will 
they  stay?  Mr  Xhaka  grins 
and  gives  no  answer. 


National  Bank  of  Greece,  the 
country's  biggest  commer- 
cial bank,  will  offer  to  buy  a 
majority  stake  in  Macedo- 
nia's leading  bank  as  part  of 
a Greek  effort  to  help  main- 
tain stability  in  the  southern 
Balkans. 

The  worsening  conflict  in 
Kosovo,  which  has  forced 
more  than  120,000  Albanian 
refugees  into  Macedonia,  has 
set  off  big  cash  withdrawals 
from;  banks  in  the  former 
Yugoslav  republic. 

Nik  os  Karamouzis.  NBG 
deputy  governor,  said  a firm 
offer  for  state-controlled  Sto- 
panska  Banka  would  be 
made  “in  a short  space  of 
time,  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
due  diligence  and  legal  work 
done”. 

If  the  sale  goes  through 
NBG  would  become  the  first 
western  bank  to  start  operat- 
ing in  Macedonia.  The  pres- 
ence of  a strong  foreign  bank 
would  help  speed  the 
restructuring  of  Macedonia’s 
troubled  financial  sector,  a 
western  official  in  Skopje 
said. 

Macedonian  depositors  lost 
more  than  DM1.2bn  (€614m. 
$661m)  in  foreign  currency 
savings  held  in  Belgrade 
after  the  country  declared 
independence  in  1991.  Confi- 
dence in  the  banking  system 


remains  low,  with  most  Mac- 
edonians keeping  theft 
savings  in  safe-deposit  bans 
or  under  the  mattress.  >4 

Stopanska.  with  assets  Of  . 
about  $300m,  is  MacedaniaV 
biggest  bank.  The  govern-", 
ment  has  been  trying  desper- 
ately to  find  a foreign  strate- 
gic  investor  after  the 
collapse  last  year  of  negotia- 
tions  with  Austria's  Elite 
Bank. 

Erste  Bank  withdrew  from 
a planned  $20m  deal  tofruy " - 
55  per  cent  of  Stopanifettn  . 
partnership  with  the  -Euro- 
pean  Bank  for  Reconstruct 
tion  and  Development and - 
the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  private  sec-  . 
tor  finance  arm  of  the  World  - 
Bank.  It  said  the  plan  -to 


invest  in  Stopanska  had  ’='  & 

a . 


been  made  by  GiroCredit, 
predecessor  institution. 

Before  the  Kosovo  crisis 
erupted.  Boris  Stojmenov, 
Macedonia's  finance  minis- 
ter.  asked  Greece's  three 
leading  banks  - NBG,  Alpha 
Credit  and  EFG  Eurobank  - 
to  consider  buying  a strate- 
gic stake  in  Stopanska.  He 
received  a non-committal 
answer  from  state-controlled 
NBG. 

NBG  already  has  branches 
in  Albania,  Bulgaria  -and 
Romania  under  a plan;  to 
develop  a regional  network 
in  the  Balkans. 


Yugoslav  army  is  undermining  us,  say  Montenegrins 


By  Matej  lflpotnft  hi  Skopje 
and  agencies 


Montenegro’s  pro-western 
leadership  has  accused  the 
Yugoslav  federal  army  of 
trying  to  undermine  popular 
support  for  the  government 
by  deliberately  provoking 
Nato  bombing  attacks  on  the 
tiny  republic.  On  Thursday. 
Yugoslav  guns  engaged  Nato 
aircraft,  which  returned  fire 
by  targeting  several  army 
sites  In  Montenegro. 


Montenegro  and  Serbia 
together  make  up  federal 
Yugoslavia. 

President  Milo  Djukanovic 
yesterday  accused  both  the 
west  and  Yugoslav  President 
Slobodan  Milosevic  of  com- 
mitting gross  blunders  over 
Kosovo  and  repeated  his  call 
for  an  immediate  end  to 
fighting,  Reuters  reports 
from  Podgorica. 

Mr  Djukanovic  said  that 
while  the  army  had  a right 
to  defend  the  territory,  it 


should  not  needlessly  spark 
Nato  aggression.  “ITbe 
army]  bears  responsibility 
for  any  unnecessary  casual- 
ties or  damage,”  he  said. 

Montenegro's  democrati- 
cally elected  government 
could  not  defend  itself 
against  a coup  mounted  by 
tbe  Yugoslav  army,  analysts 
said.  Support  for  Montene- 
gro's government  has  been 
on  the  wane  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Nato  air  strikes. 

While  Mr  Djukanovic  has 


condemned  Nato’s  attacks, 
he  has  also  declared  his 
republic's  neutrality  in  the 
conflict,  and  rejected  the 
declaration  of  state  of  war 
by  tbe  federal  government. 

Mr  Djukanovic  last  week 
accused  Slobodan  Milosevic, 
Yugoslav  president,  of 
exploiting  the  state  of  war  to 
manipulate  the  federal  army 
into  a coup  against  MoDtene- 
gro's  elected  government 

Mr  Milosevic  recently 
appointed  a loyal  hardliner 


to  run  the  army  in  Montene- 
gro. In  the  past  two  weeks, 
General  Milo  rad  Obradovic 
has  challenged  the  authority 
of  Montenegro’s  government 
by  mobilising  reservists  and 
imposing  martial  law  for 
those  evading  the  draft 
In  a move  apparently 
aimed  at  undermining  the 
resolve  of  the  government, 
which  has  opposed  the  mobi- 
lisation of  reservists,  the  fed- 
eral army  has  been  trying  to 
draft  Dragan  Soc,  the  repub- 


lic’s justice  minister,  and 
other  prominent  figures.  The 
army  has  also  threatened  to 
court  martial  Novak  Kili- 
burda.  the  deputy  prime 
minister,  accused  of  critici- 
sing tbe  army. 

The  Montenegrin  govern- 
ment has  warned  that  a coup 
attempt  would  not  go  unop- 
posed. “If  someone  were  to 
turn  against  us.  even  if  that 
were  the  army,  they  should 
know  that  the  police  force  is 
ready  to  defend  Montene- 


gro,” Vukasin  Maras:  Monte- 
negro’s interior  minister, 
said  this  week. 

The  12, 000-strong  Yugoslav 
army  in  the  republic  would 
face  a well  armed  poEce 
force  of  about  &,000'..i^en 
loyal  to  Mr  Djukanovic  and 
his  government  ■ 

The  Yugoslav  armythas 
attempted  to  •takfvmntrnl-of 
Montenegro . state  television 
and  radio,  which  hag,  jyntfl 
now  refused  to  toe.tbp-atiti1 
western  line  of  Serbian  TV. 
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Primakov  comes  under  pressure 


By  John  Thornhill  and 
Charles  Clover  to  Moscow 


Yevgeny  Primakov,  Russia's 
prime  minister,  is  coming 
under  attack  from  across  the 
political  spectrum,  raising 
doubts  aboat  whether  the 
fragile  balance  of  power  he 
has  established  over  the 
past  seven  months  can 
hold. 

After  being  laid  low  in 

recent  days  by  a bad  back. 
Mr  Primakov  tried  to 
reassert  his  authority 
yesterday  by  threatening  to 
sack  members  of  his 
government  who  failed  to 
implement  effective  poli- 
cies. 

But  Mr  Primakov  himself 
appears  to  be  losing  the 
trust  of  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  and  parliament. 
Even  the  leftwing  parties, 
which  have  provided  the 
bedrock  of  Mr  Primakov's 


support  in  the  Duma,  the 
lower  house  of  parliament, 
have  begun  attacking  the 
government  for  its  weak 
response  to  Nato’s  air  strikes 
against  Yugoslavia. 

Sergei  Baburin,  the 
Duma’s  left-wing  vice- 
speaker, said  his  attitude 
towards  the  government  had 
changed  because  it  had  done 
nothing  to  provide  military 
support  to  Belgrade. 

“I  do  not  exclude  that  as  a 
result  of  this  a petition  will 
be  launched  in  the  State 
Duma  demanding  tbe 
resignation  of  tbe 
government,"  he  said  in  an 
interview. 

Grigory  Yavlinsky,  leader 
of  the  Yabloko  party,  which 
first  proposed  Mr  Primakov 
as  a prime  ministerial 
candidate  last  September, 
said  the  political  resources 
of  the  current  government 
had  almost  been  exhausted 


and  criticised  the  lack  of 
economic  reforms. 

“He  [Primakov]  is 
probably  not  a communist 

and  not  a democrat  but  a 
Soviet  bureaucrat  of  the 
highest  standard."  he  said  in 
an  interview  with  the 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda 
newspaper.  “He  is  a political 
child  of  compromise  of 
which  Yeltsin  was  the  father 
and  the  Communists  were 
the  mother." 

Mr  Yeltsin  still  appears  to 
he  relying  on  Mr  Primakov 
to  help  deflect  a par- 
liamentary move  to  impeach 

him 

But  after  bouncing  back 
into  the  political  fray  this 
week,  Mr  Yeltsin  has  been 
slyly  cutting  his  prime 
minister  down  to  size  - 
fuelling  speculation  that  Mr 
Primakov  may  quit 

The  president’s  decision 
this  week  to  appoint  Victor 


Chernomyrdin,  the  former 
prime  minister,  as  his 
special  envoy  to  Yugoslavia 
was  seen  as  a calculated 
snub  to  Mr  Primakov,  who 
had  previously  taken  the 
lead  in  talks  with  Belgrade. 

Tbe  Russian  president  also 
appears  to  have  rediscovered 
his  populist  touch,  boding  ill 
for  Mr  Primakov’s  future.  Mr 
Yeltsin  stole  top  hilling  on 
the  television  news  on 
Thursday  night  when  he 
decorated  Alla  Pugacheva, 
Russia’s  most  celebrated  pop 
Icon,  with  a prestigious 
award  and  a giant  bunch  of 
pink  flowers. 

“I  fell  in  love  with  you 
when  you  defied  those  who 
wanted  to  block  you  or  put 
obstacles  in  your  way.  I also 
had  to  fight,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  in  common," 
Mr  Yeltsin  said,  before 
draining  his  glass  of 
champagne. 


Germany  in  EU  tax  pi§| 


By  Peter  Norman  in  Dresden 


Hans  Eichel,  Germany's  new 
finance  minister,  yesterday 
signalled  he  would  work  for 
a compromise  over  European 
Union  plans  for  a minimum 
tax  on  savings  that  would 
overcome  British  fears  for 
the  international  bond  mar, 
ket  in  London. 

Speaking  after  EU  econom- 
ics and  finance  ministers 
completed  a first  round-  of 
talks'  at  an  Informal  week- 
end meeting  in  Dresden.  Mr 
Eichel  underlined  that  the 
EU  would  have  to  come  to  a 
unanimous  accord  if  it  were 
to  adopt  controversial  pro- 
posals from  the  European 
Commission  for  a 20  per  cent 
withholding  tax  on  private 
Investors'  savings. 

But  he  made  dear  that  no 
solution  could  be  agreed  that  : 
jeopardised  the  “vital  inter- 
ests” of  any  of  Germany's 


EU  partners  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  present  plans 
challenged  vital  Interests  in 
other  member  states. 

This  first  public  comment 
by  Mr  Eichel  on  the  vexed 
issue  of  EU  tax  policy  should 
offer  some  comfort  to  the 
City,  London's  financial  dLs- 
trict,  which  has  warned  that 
existing  Commission  plans 
could  drive  . the  ss.ooobn 
eurobond  market  out  of  Lon- 
don to  countries  such  as 
Switzerland  and  the  US 
Although  Mario  Monti,  the 
EU  tax  commissioner,  is 
seeking  only  to  close  tax 
loopholes  exploited  by  indi- 
viduals rather  than  institu- 
tional investors.  London 
bankers  have  claimed  that 
legal  complications  and  the 
increased  costs  and  bureau- 
cracy  of  the  Commission 
proposals  could  kill  off  a 
business  employing  ud  to 
100,000  people. 


■ .....  ' r . 

Mr  Eichel,  who^sfrubk- a 
for  less  strident  note  oft.  fox  • 
and  economic  policy  than: 
Oskar  Lafontaine;  Us-pt^de- 
cessor,  said  he  hoped  agree- 
ment on  the  savin  gs^  iax 
issue  co old  be  readhetf+by 
the  planned  dehiSinfi'M^tbe 
EU  summit  in  FfafatofotM 
the  end  of  thig  year.'-^  -• 
The  ministers 

agreed  to  a deW  inoratoridm 
for  Albania  and  Macedonia, 

ui  recognition  of.  ;the"i  ftco- ' 
nomic  crisis  caused  r:W.ihe 
Kosovo  war-  in.  the  tw&BaJ- 
kan  states.  The  proposed 

moratorium,,  agreed;  during  a 
general  discussion  the 
to  provide  thq,  region 
yrith  aid,  will  be’ftesjbedrirat 
to  folks  with  the  Worid  Bank 
and  International  Monetary 
Fund. ' ‘ 

Mr  Eichel alab;.  'aald 
Europe’s  economic  prospects 
were  cloudier  than  at  the 
start  of  tbe  year. 
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Elections  in  Turkey  come  sprinkled  with  gold-dust 

s mayor  has  given  gifts  of  gold  coins  and  kebabs  in  a bid  to  save  his  seat,  writes  Leyla  Boulton 


Showering  the  inhabit 
Mte  of  a gold  mountain 
with  gold,  coins  sounds 
OKe  ths  stuff  of  feiry  tales. 
But  it  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
campaigning  tactic  which 
Ewes  the  Turkish  elections 
tomorrow  their  at  times  sur- 
real character. 

MeUh  GSkcek,  the  Islamist 
who  is  fighting  to  save  his 
seat  as  mayor  of  Ankara,  the 
capital,  is  Understood  to 
have  cBstribnted  the  gold  to 
residents  of  shanty  towns 
such  as  Altindag  - which  lit- 
erally means  Gold  Mountain. 
That  was  after  he  offered 
residents  of  Ankara's  oldest 
slum  a doner  kebab  lunch  in 
nearby  A1  tin  park,  or  Gold 
Park. 

On  the  day  the  masses 
feasted  on  mayoral  scraps  of 
meat,  Mr  Gdkgek’s  matw  ggc. 
mar  challenger,  Murat 
Karayalpn,  a former  foreign 
minister,  was  knocking  on 
the  doors  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gold  Mountain.  For  it  was 
in  a previous  incarnation  as 
mayor  that  Mr  Karayalpin 


supplied  the  same  shanty 
town  with  sewerage. 

Because  material  benefits 
are  what  poor  voters  remem- 
ber in  Turkey,  the  taD  candi- 
dafe,  dressed  in  an  elegant 
English  tweed  suit,  was 
counting  on  the  votes  of 
those  who  might  recall  his 
contribution  to  their  well-be- 
ing. 

As  he  pressed  the  flesh  of 
the  locals,  Mr  Karayai pin's 
campaign  bus  blared  out  Mb 
campaign  song  through  the 
windows  of  tbeir  ramshackle 
houses.  "Our  leader  is  coin- 
tog.  Our  leads-  is  coming. 
Kaxayalcin  and  the  lights 
are  coming.” 

For  in  this  uniquely  moto- 
rised election  campaign,  • 
such  tours,  explains  an  aide, 
are  a vital  means  of  reaching 
voters  who  neither  read 
newspapers  nor  own  televi- 
sion sets. 

Thinking  voters  axe  more 
sceptical  about  the  preelec- 
tion gifts,  which  are  an 
Islamist  party  trademark. 
“They  give  free  ooal  to  boy 


votes,  but  whose  money  are 
they  throwing  away?  They 
are  trying  to  bribe  me  with 
my  own  money*  said  Meb- 
ulet  All  Sabin,  a building 
coulraclor  who  had  to  move 
to  Altindag  shanty  town 
after  Ids  business  went  bust! 
' But  even  the  middle  clas- 
ses focus  on  local  addon  by 
politicians  whose  . pro- 
grammes are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable at  national  level. 
So  Mr  Gfikgek  dakos  In  his 
manifesto  that  apart  from 
laying  8m  tonnes,  erf  asphalt, 
be  gavB  Ankara  the  highest 
fountains  in  Europe  and  82 
free  performances  of1  the 
Moscow  State  Circus. 

Mr  Karayalpin's  somewhat 
broader  vision  ranges  from 
expanding  the  metro  he 
began  building  as  mayor  to' 
ending  the  city’s  practice  of 
putting  down  stray  dogs. 

With  the  bade  page  of  his 
election  manifesto  covered: 
in  photos  of  his  encounters 
with  foreign  leaders  ranging 
from  President  Bill  Clinton 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  be 


says  be  win  give  Ankara  the 
credibility  it  needs  to  return 
to  international  mar- 
kets. This  route  was  dosed 
after  Mr  Gfikcek's  adminis- 
tration defaulted  on  the 
bonds  sold  by  Mr  Karayaldn 
in  Frankfurt  and  Tokyo  to 
finance  city  projects. 


B; 


ut  perhaps  the  most 
.extraordinary  aspect  of 
this  election  has.  had 
less  to  do  with  gold  coins 
than  with  the  behaviour  of 
Turkish  political  parties. - 
Since  the  Islamist  Welfare 
party  shocked'Jhe  Turkish 
secular  establishment  by 
sweeping  the  largest  share  of 
votes  - 23  per  cent  - in  the 
1995  elections  and  grabbing 
the  mayoralties  of  big  cities 
the  year  before,  secular  pollr 

tif^wnc}  haw  faflgj  to  adjust 
their  strategies  in  order  to 
win  bacfc  power.  . 

While  they  say  they  are 
now  better  at  listening  to  the 
grassroots  .-?■  ■ another 
Islamist  -forte  their  divi- 
sions continue  to  Tnak»  It 


possible  for  Virtue,  which 

replaced  Welfare  after  it  was 

closed  down  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Court  two  years  ago, 
to  triumph  as  the  larg- 
est party  with  just  a fraction 
of  the  popular  vote. 

Mr  Karayalpin  argued  in  a 
recent  interview  that  he  had 
done  all  he  could  to  prevent 
this  from  recurring  in  Ank- 
ara. Coming  from  the  left  of 
centre  Republican  People's 
party,  he  offered  a dad  to 
the  candidate  by  Tur- 
key's other  centre-left  party, 
the  Democratic  Left  of 
BQlent  Ecevit,  the  caretaker 
prime  minister. 

He  proposed  that  whoever 
looked  weakest  in  opinion 
polls  should  stand  down  on 
the  eve  of  the  election.  But 
the  offer  was  refused. 

With  rare  honesty  for 
.Turkish  candidates,  who 
usually  say  they  will  cams 
first,  Mr  Karayalgln  con- 
ceded that  recent  opinion 
pnHa  have  shown  him  lag- 
ging Mr  Gfikpek  - albeit  by 
“a  few  percentage  points”. 


MeBhGSfcgafc,  mayor  of  Anfcanc  Bvope's  Mgftast  fountains 


REFERENDUM  JITTERS  LOW  TURNOUT  COULD  BLOCK  BID  TO  BRING  ABOUT  MORE-STABILITY 

Italy  to  vote  on  poll  reform 


By  James  BWz  In  Rome 

Millions  of  Italians 
tomorrow  will  have  a rare 
opportunity  to  create  a new 
era  of  political  stability  in 
Italy  when  a referendum  is 
held  on  whether  to  abolish 
proportional  representation. 

. After,  half  a century  in 
which  Italy  has  had  more 
than  50  governments,  the 
poll  is  being  hailed  by  politi- 
cal reformers  as  a make-or- 
hreak  chance  to  move  Italy 
towards  a first-past-the-post 
electoral  system  of  the  kind 
that  exists  in  the  UK. 

. Italy's  reformist  politicians 
have  been  at  pains  to  warn 
the  public  erf  the  significance 
of  the  -poIL  Romano  Prodi, 
president-designate  of  the 
European  Commission,  flew, 
back  to  Rome  to  hedd-a  news 
conference-  backing  the 
change.  Bmma  Bonino,  nnp 
of  Italy’s,  acting  EU  commis- 
sioners, warned  people  not 
to  abandon  Ha  pop  “through 


a sense  of  discouragement  or 
resignation”. 

However,  Mr  Prodi  and 
others  fear  that  the  huge 
media  coverage.of  the  war  In 
Yugoslavia  has  dulled  the 
appetite  of  Italians  to  drag 
themselves  to  palling  booths 

— and  that  if  th»  son  p* 

out,  people  win  head  for  the 
beach  mstoiri. 

The  referendum  will 
remove  the  remaining  ele- 
ments of  PR  in  the  system  if 
more  than  so  per  cent  of  vot- 
ers tide  the  “Yes”  bar  on  the 
ballot  paper.  But  more  than 
half  of  eligible  voters  must 
take  part  in  the  pall  far  it  to 
be  valid  — and  it  was  linner. 
tain  last  night  whether  this 
quorum  would  be  readied. . 

Under  Italy’s  electoral  law, 
some  75  per  cent  of  seats  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies  are 
elected  on  a first-past-the- 
post  hasfc-  The  remaining  25 
per  centr  are  elected  by  PR- 

The  backers  of  tomorrow's 
referendum  have  argued 


that  many  small  parties, 
such  as  the  Communists  and 
the  separatist  Northern 
League,  win  seats  in  pariia- 
xnent  because  of  the  PR  sys- 
tem. These  small  parties 
brought  down  the  govern- 
ments that  won  the  1994  and 
1996  general  elections. 

Political  reformers  argue 
that  creation  of  a stable 
political  system  is  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  Italy  faces 
now  that  it  has  adopted  the 
gin  gig  European  currency. 
Mr  Prodi’s  28-month-okl  gov- 
ernment was  the  gpcnnd  lon- 
gest in  post-war  history.  The 
current  one,  led  by  Massimo 
D’Alema,  relies  far  support 
on  about  10  Afferent  parties. 

Reformers  hope  that  a 
strong  “Yes”  vote  tomorrow 
win  send  another  important 
irignal  to  Rome’s  politicians 

— tint  parliament  mint  elect 

ngrt  month  a reform-minded 
and  dynamic  president  of 
the  republic  when  the  cur- 
rent head  of  state,  Oscar 


Lmgl  Scalfaro,  quits. 

■ The  head  of  state  has  sig- 
nificant powers  to  dissolve 
parliament  and  appoint 
prime  ministers.  But  Italian 
politicians  have  a long  tradi- 
tion of  ghnnsing  presiHants 

who  are  compliant,  centrist 
figures  reluctant  to  drag  the 
political  establishment  in 
reformist  directions.  A 
strong  “Yes”  vote  could 
therefore  push  the  presi- 
dency in  the  direction  of 
independent  and  popular  fig- 
ures, such  as  Carlo  Azeglio 
Ciampl,  the  Treasury  minis- 
ter, or  perhaps  even  Ms  Bon- 
ino herself. 

The  referendum  has  long 
been  a tool  of  change  in 
Italy.  In  1991,  Bettino  Craxi, 
then  premier,  told  voters  to 
desert  a Sunday  referendum 
and  enjoy  themselves  at  the 
seaside.  Angrily,  they  turned 
up  at  the  polls  m masse.  But 
if  the  sun  comes  out  tomor- 
row, reformers  fear  -the 
bead)  will  win  the  day. 


Poser  for  French  right 
as  Seguin  steps  down 


By  Robert  Graham  In  Paris 


The  leadership  of  France’s 
largest  rightwing  opposition 
party,  the  Gaullist  RPR,  was 
thrown  open  yesterday  fol- 
lowing the  surprise  resigna- 
tion of  Philippe  Sdguin. 

Mr  S6 gain's  resignation 
«ign  looted  set  to  affect  the 
affiances  on  the  right  in  tire 
June  elections  to  the  Euro- 
pean ptrifampnt  The 
of  the  55-year-old,  with  Ids 
lukewarm  support  for  closer 
European  Union  integration 
to  hmiri  an  RPRrled  a1H«n«i 
in  these  elections,  had 
caused  a serious  split  in  an 
already  divided  right 

Yesterday  RPR  members 
tnrirfed  it  was  in  the  party's 
interest  to  resolve  the  lead- 
ership Issue  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  political  com- 
mentators pointed  out  that 
the  new  leader  would  suffer 
from  problems  similar  to  Iff: 
S6guin's  in  asserting  his 


authority,  so  long  as  the 
party  remained  a vehicle  for 
supporting  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  in  his  Tw»rt  pres- 
idential bid. 

In  a brief  statement  Mr 
Seguin  inarta  it  clear  he  was 
resigning  because  he  felt 
imri«»Trrim»ri  by  the  manoeu- 
vrings  of  President  Chirac 
and  his  close  associates.  He 
singled  out  Bernard  Pons, 
piu»{pnan  of  the  informal 
Friends  of  Jacques  Chirac 
group,  for  making  overtures 
to  the  hurdling  GaulliStS 
under  the  former  interior 
minister  Charles  Pasqua, 
who  had  split  away  from  the 
RPR  over  the  European  elec- 
tions platform. 

“I  realise  today  I no  longer 
enjoy  foe  necessary  environ- 
ment of  loyalty  and  trans- 
parency for  my  work  and  I 
draw  the  appropriate  conclu- 
sions,’’ he  concluded. 

The  RPR  was  founded  in 
1976  by  Mr  Chirac  as  a reno- 


vated Gaullist  party  which 
be  exploited  to  promote  his 
presidential  ambitions.  Once 
elected  head,  of  state  in  1994, 
he  transferred  the  leadership 
to  his  young  premier,  Alain 
JuppA  The  latter  resigned 
after  the  RPR’s  election 
fiasco  in  1997  and  the  reins 
were  handed  to  the  more 
experienced  but  irascible  Mr 
S&guin,  who  was  formally  re- 
elected far  a three-year  term 
in  December  1998. 

President  Chirac  imposed 
him  as  leader  of  the  main- 
stream right’s  European  list. 
But  this  led  the  pro-Euro- 
pean UDF  headed  by  Fran- 
cois Bayrou,  the  centrist  pol- 
itician, to  break  away  from 
the  alliance  and  fight  the 
elections  alone. 

Mr  S6guin’s  resignation 
could  now  reopen  talks 
between  the  RPR  and  the 
UDF,  which  are  still  bound 
by  a loose  parliamentary 
affiance. 


Spanish 
plan  to 
contain 
inflation 


Ry  David  Witte  to  Madrid 


The  Spanish  government 
tried  to  put  the  brakes  on 
inflation  yesterday  by 
announcing  a sweeping 
package  of  measures  includ- 
ing cuts  in  the  prices  of  elec- 
tricity, gas  and  long-distance 
telephone  calls. 

The  measures  mainly  bit 
sectors  in  the  process  of 
deregulation,  where  the  gov- 
ernment still  has  a say  in 
setting  prices. 

Tbey  came  after  a spurt  in 
consumer  price  inflation  to 
2 J2  per  cent  year-on-year  in 
Match,  up  from  1.4  per  cent 
three  months  earlier  and 
more  than  twice  the  Euro- 
pean Union  average. 

Rodrigo  Rato,  finance  min- 
ister, said  the  government 
still  stood  by  its  18  per  cent 
inflation  target  for  the  year, 
although  this  would 
on  oil  prices.  The  measures 
agreed  by  the  cabinet  yester- 
day might  cut  02-03  percent- 
age points  from  the  overall 
figure,  be  estimated. 

The  measures,  including 
steps  to  foster  competition, 
were  designed  to  show  infla- 
tion control  remained  a high 
priority  alongside  reduction 
of  the  budget  deficit,  Mr 
Rato  said.  They  mostly 
involved  accelerating  pro- 
cesses already  under  way  to 
liberalise  the  economy. 

Electricity  prices  would  be 
cat  by  4 per  cent  instead  of 
2.5  per  cent,  and  deregu- 
lation of  the  power  sector 
would  be  speeded,  he  said. 
Formulas  would  be  worked 
out  to  reduce  gas  prices  by 
between  2 and  4 per  cent, 
and  longdistance  telephone 
rates  would  be  cut  by 
between  10  and  20  per  cent 
by  tiiA  and  of  tha  year. 

This  two-stage  reduction 
was  broadly  In  line  with  pre- 
dictions by  the  main  tele- 
phone company,  Telefonica, 
which  has  pressed  for  a com- 
pensatory rise  In  local  rates. 

The  plan  also  brought  cuts 
in  motorway  tolls,  lower 
fixed  margins  for  wholesal- 
ers in  medical  drugs  and  a 
reduction  in  notaries'  fees 
for  property  transactions. 
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Shell  believes  that  action  needs  fa  be  tafcan  now,  both  by 
companies  and  their  customers.  So  last  year,  we  renewed 
our  comm&nert  not  only  to  meet  the  agreed  Kyoto  targets 
to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  but  to  exceed  tam. 
Wb're  working  to  increase  the  provision  of  cleaner  burning 
natural  gas  and  encouraging  the  use  of  bww-oarbon  fuels 
for  homes  and  transport.  It's  a8  part  of  Our  commitment  to 
sustainable  development,  balancing  economic  progress  wBh 
environmental  care  and  social  responsibly  Solutions  to 
the  future  won't  come  easily,  particularly  in  today's  business 
denote,  but  you  can't  find  them  if  you  don't  keep  looking. 
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DONORS’  MEETING  RISK  OF  BREACHING  POLICY  AGREEMENT  WITH  IMF 


comes  in  Nigeria  asked  to  account  for  $lbn 


for  a 
slamming 

By  Gautam  MalkanI 
in  Washington 


A group  of  US  college 
students  yesterday  proved 
that  the  “let’s  get  Bill  Gates” 
culture  is  not  just  confined 
to  certain  corridors  of  the 
Justice  Department 

In  a congressional  forum, 
the  students  gave  a rather 
one-sided  battering  to  the 
increasingly  demonised 
founder  and  chief  executive 
of  Microsoft. 

Jason  Fizell,  a major  in 
history  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin- Madison,  said  the 
software  giant  “has  tight- 
ened the  noose  around  the 
university’s  neck"  by  chang- 
ing the  licensing  terms  of  a 
contract  up  for  renewal  this 
month.  “This  time  around 
Microsoft  has  upped  the  ante 
in  their  quest  to  dominate 
the  provision  of  software  on 
the  campus,"  he  added. 

The  world's  largest  soft- 
ware company  is  awaiting 
resumption  of  a landmark 
antitrust  trial  brought  by 
tbe  US  Justice  Department 
and  19  state  attorneys -gen- 
eral. The  title  of  yesterday’s 
forum  - held  by  members  of 
the  House  Congressional 
Progressive  Caucus  - made 
it  clear  where  this  discus- 
sion. at  least,  was  beading; 
“Microsoft  on  trial:  Haw  a 
monopoly  hurts  consumers". 

Dennis  Kucinich,  a House 
Democrat,  said  a growing 
number  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors were  being  offered 
software  products  at  cheap 
prices,  in  return  for  exclusiv- 
ity for  Microsoft's  software. 

Mr  Fizell  said  the  contract 
at  Wisconsin-Madison,  which 
provides  software  for  on- 
campus  computer  labs  for 
students  and  reduced-price 
software  for  faculties  “virtu- 
ally locks  in'  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  to  use  Micro- 
soft products  - for  they  are 
indeed  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  under  this  cozy 
relationship". 

An  e-mail  from  Microsoft 
presented  to  the  panel 
explained  how  a contract 
which  has  let  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  get  by  with  a 
small  number  of  licences  on 
a large  number  of  machines 
will  change  in  April  so  that 
licences  will  have  to  be 
bought  for  every  machine 
using  the  software  package. 

Microsoft  might  not  have 
wanted  to  attend  such  a hos- 
tile event,  but  was  not 
invited  anyway.  However, 
Tom  Pi  11  a.  a spokesman,  said 
the  company's  contracts 
with  academic  institutions 
were  not  exclusive.  “We 
have  significant  deals  with 
them  but  they  continue  to 
rely  on  other  software  ven- 
dors too." 

He  also  said  the  company 
was  helping  universities  and 
students  cope  with  the  cost 
of  technology.  “Corel  and 
Apple  have  deals  with  uni- 
versities. . . this  is  not  spe- 
cific to  Microsoft  or  comput- 
ers." 

The  debate  marked  the 
first  time  such  issues  have 
been  played  out  in  a congres- 
sional setting  and  allowed 
congressmen  to  air  their 
mostly  hostile  views. 

However,  Jay  Inslee,  also  a 
House  Democrat  but  not  a 
member  of  the  caucus,  spoke 
in  defence  of  the  company, 
whose  headquarters  is  in  his 
constituency.  He  said  the 
government’s  interference  in 
software  design  would  create 
an  industry  similar  to  the 
electronics  industry  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

“The  debate  about  the 
’Microsoft  Monopoly1  clearly 
belongs  in  the  realm  of  the 
Justice  Department,  and  not 
our  country’s  legislative 
branch.” 


By  ftfictiasi  Holman, 

Africa  Bflfor 

Nigeria's  outgoing  military 
government  has  been  asked 
to  account  for  up  to  Slbn  of 
state  funds  or  risk  breaching 
its  recent  policy  agreement 
with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Failure  to  satisfy  the  Fund 
could  precipitate  a deepen- 
ing economic  crisis  that 
already  confronts  the  incom- 
ing civilian  government  of 
president  elect  Olusegun 
Obasanjo.  which  takes  over 
on  May  29. 

An  informal  meeting  of 
donors  in  Paris  last  week, 
chaired  by  the  World  Bank, 
was  told  by  Ismaila  Usman, 
Nigeria's  finance  minister, 
that  external  reserves  had 
plunged  from  Sfi.Tbn  at  the 


end  of  December  1998  to 
94bn  at  end  of  March. 

The  fall  is  partly  explained 
by  the  government's  attempt 
to  shore  up  the  overvalued 
currency,  the  naira,  and  to 
pay  for  Nigeria’s  peacekeep- 
ing efforts  in  Sierra  Leone. 
But  donors  suspect  that 
reserves  have  also  been  used 
to  meet  the  cost  of  continu- 
ing to  operate  the  country's 
dual  exchange  rate  system, 
supposed  to  have  been  abol- 
ished at  the  start  of  January 
as  part  of  the  IMF  deal. 

The  dual  rate  allowed  the 
government  to  buy  dollars  at 
a quarter  of  the  market 
price,  providing  a cheap 
source  of  foreign  exchange 
for  senior  military  and  gov- 
ernment officials. 

But  in  an  address  to 
donors,  reported  yesterday 


by  Africa  Confidential,  the 
London-based  fortnightly- 
newsletter.  the  Fund  official 
made  clear  the  government 
had  not  ended  the  system. 

“Sales  of  foreign  exchange 
at  the  official  rate  continued 
well  into  February,  appar- 
ently on  the  basis  of  approv- 
als granted  in  1998.  but  on  a 
large  enough  scale  to  ques- 
tion the  meaning  of  aboli- 
tion." he  told  donors. 

Nigeria's  “initial  perfor- 
mance had  been  problem- 
atic." he  said:  "Performance 
benchmarks  set  for  the  end 
of  February  1999,  the  pro- 
gramme's first  test  date, 
were  missed  ",  including  the 
level  of  net  foreign  exchange 
reserves,  and  on  privatisa- 
tion. 

The  IMF  is  also  seeking  an 
explanation  of  "a  significant 


difference"  between  the  esti- 
mated value  of  oil  exports 
and  official  inflows.  Trans- 
parency in  the  operations  of 
the  state  uwned  oil  company 
was  a second  vital  condition 
to  the  IMF  deal.  The  combi- 
nation of  dual  exchange  rate 
abuses  and  diversion  of  oil 
earnings  may  have  cost  the 
country  Slbn.  donors  esti- 
mate 

The  Fund  nevertheless 
believes  that  Nigeria  can 
recover  lost  ground.  “A  num- 
ber of  corrective  measures 
have  been  set  in  place."  the 
fund  official  told  donors.  "If 
implemented,  the  pro- 
gramme could  be  brought 
substantially  back  on  track 
by  the  end  of  May." 

Negotiations  for -_a  medi- 
um-term programme  could 
then  begin  lrc  late  June  or 


early  July,  he  said-  Agree- 
ment would  pave  the  way  for 
debt  rescheduling  and  an 
IMF  loan. 

But  Nigeria's  performance 
has  angered  creditors  includ- 
ing the  Paris  Club,  which 
accounts  for  two  thirds  of 
the  estimated  S29bn  external 
debt  that  Nigeria’s  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  reschedule 
or  write  off. 

Nigeria  appealed  for  assis- 
tance at  the  Paris  meeting, 
saying  that  without  external 
help,  the  budget  deficit  w as 
expected  to  be  8l4  per  cent  of 
GDP  in  1999. 

“Huge  financing  gaps  are 
likely  to  appear  in  the 
medium  to  long  term." 
warned  the  finance  minister, 
“estimated  at  $i.9bn  at  end 
of  March  1999  and  projected 
to  reach  S2.9bn  annually."  - 


Mexican  farmers 
stand  by  their 
rattling  pick-ups 


Henry  Tricks  on  an 

attempt  to  crack 
down  on  a trade  in 
trucks  smuggled 
from  the  US 

Pick-up  trucks.  They  are 
as  much  a feature  of 
Mexico’s  rural  land- 
scape as  donkeys  and  cactus 
plants.  You  can  usually  hear 
them  before  you  see  them. 
Exhausts  clattering  along 
the  rutted  roads,  no  muffler, 
and  engines  coughing  like 
tractors. 

Their  licence  plates  show 
they  come  from  the  US.  and 
the  makes  are  unmistakea- 
bly  American;  Rams. 
Broncos  and  Silverados. 

Unfortunately,  according 
to  Mexican  authorities, 
many  of  them  are  also 
chueco  - “bent”,  like  their 
fenders,  and  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  impounded. 

The  government  has 
launched  a crackdown  on 
chueco  vehicles  illegally 
imported  from  the  US.  say- 
ing criminal  gangs  are  sell- 
ing stolen  cars  to  unsuspect- 
ing Mexicans. 

Mexican  farmers  have 
fought  back,  launching 


nationwide  protests  this 
week  in  defence  of  one  of  the 
most  emotive  status  symbols 
anywhere  in  rural  North 
America:  their  trucks. 

The  battle  is  fuelled  by  the 
abundance  of  cheap,  second- 
hand cars  in  the  US  that 
have  become  a threat  to  the 
car  industry  south  of  the 
border.  Mexican  farmers  say 
they  are  unable  to  afford  to 
buy  trucks  locally  to  haul 
their  produce,  so  they  smug- 
gle them  in  from  the  US. 

It  also  underscores  the 
weakness  of  the  rule  of  law 
in  Mexico.  Because  they  are 
poor,  the  farmers  believe 
they  have  the  right  to  flout 
the  law  to  bring  in  afford- 
able vehicles  from  the  US. 
Tax  authorities  have  been 
unable  to  stop  the  influx,  so 
now  they  are  seizing  them 
on  Mexico's  streets. 

According  to  the  Mexican 
Association  of  Automobile 
Distributors,  there  are  more 
than  l.6m  illegal  cars  and 
trucks  in  Mexico,  more  than 
double  the  640.000  new 
vehicles  sold  legally  by  dis- 
tributors last  year.  It  esti- 
mates the  tax  and  foreign 
exchange  loss  to  the  country 
at  about  16bn  pesos  ($l.7bn). 

This  week,  members  of  the 


A Texas  licence  plate  adorns  a donkey  during  a protest  against  the  crackdown  on  smuggled  trucks  AF 


Peasant  Democratic  Union 
drove  hundreds  of  them  into 
the  centre  of  Mexico  City, 
blocking  streets  and  picket- 
ing tax  and  trade  ministry 
offices  to  demand  that  the 
government  legalise  their 
property  and  return  those 
vehicles  it  has  impounded. 

“This  is  mv  patrimony." 
said  Ciro  de  Lucio  Salinas,  at 
the  wheel  of  a 1960s  van  he 
bought  two  years  ago  to  take 
vegetables  to  market.  The 
only  Mexican  aspect  of  it 
was  a gaudy  crucifix  dan- 
gling from  the  rear-view  mir- 
ror. “I  earned  this  by  tbe 
sweat  of  my  brow.” 

In  a country  where  rural 
wages  are  often  less  than  S3 


a day.  tbe  government  is 
painfully  aware  of  the  politi- 
cal consequences  of  strip- 
ping peasants  of  hard-earned 
vehicles. 

Herrainio  Blanco,  the 
trade  minister,  sought  to 
cushion  tbe  fallout  by  saying 
that  most  of  the  cars  were 
introduced  by  criminals,  not 
farmers,  and  that  the  trade 
was  putting  m jeopardy  the 
livelihoods  of  400.000  fami- 
lies who  depend  on  the 
domestic  motor  industry. 

“The  position  of  the  fed- 
eral government  is  very 
clear:  We  will  not  regularise 
illegal  vehicles." 

Opposition  lawmakers  and 
local  governments  in  rural 


states  have  rallied  behind 
the  fanners,  however,  and 
many  suspect  the  govern- 
ment will  eventually  cave  in 
because  of  political  pres- 
sures before  presidential 
elections  next  year. 

Regularisation  could  not 
come  soon  enough  for  Jorge 
Garrardo.  a 27-year-old  who 
spent  S7.00Q  on  a slick  Ford 
Mustang  last  year,  and  drove 
it  down  from  Georgia  to 
impress  his  family,  only  to 
have  It  impounded  by  Mexi- 
can tax  authorities  days 
later. 

"It's  a beauty."  he  said, 
“and  I worked  three  years 
for  it.  I’m  not  going  any- 
where until  1 get  it  back.” 


Lebanon  seeks  help  as 
Israel  occupies  village 


Bad  loans  soar 
in  Shenzhen 


By  James  Schofield  In  Yohmor, 
south  Lebanon 

Lebanon  yesterday  appealed 
to  France,  the  US,  Syria  and 
the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
cede over  Israel’s  occupation 
of  a village  in  south  Leba- 
non. 

It  said  it  would  make  an 
official  complaint  to  the  UN 
after  the  occupation  that 
took  place  on  Thursday 
night  when  Israeli  troops 
moved  into  the  village  of 
Arnoon,  erecting  barbed 
wire  and  urban  barricades 
and  effectively  including  it 
in  Israel's  south  Lebanon 
occupation  zone. 

A journalist  outside  the 
barbed  wire  was  taken  to 
hospital  after  being  hit  by  a 
plastic  buIleL 

Two  lines  or  metre-high 
barbed  wire,  with  the  earth 

ploughed  up  between  them, 
stretched  around  the  village 
and  up  the  hillside  to  Cru- 
sader-era  Beaufort  Castle, 
the  Israeli  position,  which 
dominates  the  village  and 
surrounding  ridges. 


At  dawn  yesterday  the  sol- 
diers removed  a road  block 
on  the  road  to  the  village  set 
up  the  night  before  and 
released  19  civilians  detained 
as  they  were  driving  to  the 
nearby  village  of  Yohmor. 

Moshe  Arens,  the  Israeli 
defence  minister,  confirmed 
that  Israeli  troops  had 
entered  the  village  but  he 
dismissed  charges  by  the 
Lebanese  government  that 
Israel  had  “invaded"  the  vil- 
lage. “We  can't  be  occupying 
because  Arnoun  is  on  our 
side  of  the  security  zone,”  he 
said  on  Israeli  army  radio. 

His  assertion  appeared  to 
contravene  UN  Security 
Council  Resolution  425,  call- 
ing on  Israel  to  leave  all  Leb- 
anese territory  without 
delay  and  the  fact  that  until 
Thursday  night  a blue  bar- 
rier on  the  south-east  out- 
skirts of  Arnoun  marked  the 
limit  of  Israeli  occupation. 

Israeli  soldiers  first  occu- 
pied Arnoun  in  mid-Febru- 
ary but  Lebanese  civilians 
tore  down  the  barbed  wire 
and  earthen  barricades. 


Israel  said  then  that 
Arnoun  was  being  used  as  a 
base  by  Hlzbollah.  the  resis- 
tance movement.  After  an 
Israeli  soldier  was  killed  by 
a Hizbollah  ambush  on  Mon- 
day night  close  to  Beaufort 
Castle,  Lebanon  refused 
Israel's  demand  to  garrison 
the  village. 

Villagers  In  Yohmor  said 
militiamen  from  the  South 
Lebanon  Army,  Israel's  mili- 
tia allies,  had  confiscated 
cellular  telephones  from 
people  passing  the  Israeli 
road  block. 

Early  yesterday,  Israel’s 
miitHampn  allies  fired  plas- 
tic bullets  in  tbe  air  to  dis- 
perse a group  of  journalists 
standing  outside  the  barbed 
wire.  Kassem  Dargam,  a 
cameraman  with  the  United 
Arab  Emirates'  Abu  Dhabi  | 
television,  was  hiL 

An  army  spokesman  1 
expressed  the  fear  that  even 
rougher  treatment  would  be  , 
meted  out  If  Lebanese  civil- 
ians again  attempted  to 
remove  the  barricades  them- 
selves. 


By  James  Harding  In  Shanghai 

Problem  loans  have  risen 
sharply  this  year  in  China's 
southern  border  town  of 
Shenzhen,  a city  at  the  van- 
guard of  the  country's  tran- 
sition to  freer  markets. 

A central  bank  report, 
published  yesterday  in  a 
local  newspaper,  said  over- 
due loans  rose  by  Rmb2J23bn 
(8270m)  in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  an 
increase  of  Just  over  22  per 
cent  since  tbe  end  of  Decem- 
ber. Bad  - or  irrecoverable  - 
debts  rose  by  1.5  per  cent, 
the  report  in  the  local  Finan- 
cial Morning  Post  said. 

The  rise  in  unpaid  loans  in 
Shenzhen.  which  has 
boomed  in  the  1990s  on  the 
expansion  of  private  enter- 
prise. underlines  the  increas- 
ingly tough  business  condi- 
tions and  continuing  strains 
In  China's  real  economy. 

The  Shenzhen  banking  fig- 
ures showed  an  unusual  rise 
in  deposits  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  - con- 
sumption tends  to  rise 


around  the  Chinese  new 
year  holidays  - suggesting  a 
cautious  mood  among  Chi- 
nese consumers.  The  report 
published  yesterday  on  the 
Shenzhen  banks,  and  attri- 
buted to  the  local  branch  of 
the  central  bank,  is  unusual 
for  the  People's  Bank  of 
China,  which  has  tended  to 
offer  only  the  minimum  of 
detail  on  the  bad  loan  prob- 
lem in  the  financial  sector. 

But  tbe  report  should  be 
seen  in  context,  offering  a 
glimpse  of  the  situation  in 
only  one  small  Chinese  city. 
The  situation  in  the  rest  of 
the  banking  sector  remains 
unclear.  Elsewhere  in  the 
country.  a few  banks  have 
been  improving  their  bal- 
ance sheets. 

The  huge  state  spending 
programme  has  lifted 
regional  pockets  of  the  Chi- 
nese economy,  while  at  some 
financial  institutions  greater 
commercial  discipline  and 
tougher  enforcement  of  out- 
standing debts  has  helped 
cut  - or,  at  least,  hold  steady 
- the  level  of  bad  debt. 


BJP  survival  would  upset  ex-film  star 


By  Stalk  Nicholson  in  New  Delhi 

Late  yesterday  it  looked 
possible  that  India's  wobbly 
Bharatiya  Janata  partyled 
coalition  might  Just  survive 
today's  confidence  vote.  Two 
small  parties,  with  10  MPs 
between  them,  which  had 
wavered  in  their  support  for 
the  multi-party  coalition  said 
they.. would  side  with  the 
BJP,  Suggesting  tfie  govern'/ 
meat  might  Just  tip  a-  major- 
ity in  tbe  543-seal  house/ 

This  wonld  be  a big  disap- 
pointment for  Jayaram  Jay- 
alalitba,  the  former  Tamil ' 
movie  starlet  turned  politi- 
cian whose  piqued  with- 
drawal of  her  18-inetnber 
AIADMK  party  from  the 
coalition  earlier  this  week 
precipitated  India's  latest 
political  crisis.  For  a number 
of  reasons  - not  all  of  them 
entirely  clear  - Ms  Jayalali- 
tha  has  staked  her  contro- 
versial political  career  on 
toppling  the  coalition  she 


helped  form  after  last  year's 
indeterminate  elections. 

Ms  Jayalali  tha  hac  consis- 
tently been  the  most  awk- 
ward and  demanding  of  a 
crew  of  awkward,  demand- 
ing allies  in  the  BJF's  coali- 
tion. As  with  the  leaders  of 
many  other  of  the  small  par- 
ties in  the  government,  her 
agenda  has  been  almost 
entirely  focused  on  securing 
tlie  highest  possible  political 
benefit  for  herself  and  her 
standing  in  her  home  state. 

“She  is  a woman  of  inde- 
terminate politics  with  a 
one-point  programme  of 
serving  herself,”  wrote  Out* 
look  magazine. 

Within  a week  of  the  poll 
results  last  year,  Ms  Jayalal- 
itha  was  issuing  demands 
and  ultimatums,  and  has 
scarcely  ceased  since.  So 
much  so  that  dealing  with 
the  rotund,  steely  and  tem- 
peramental former  star  of 
139  Tamil  movies  dominated 
the  largely  male  BJP  leader- 


ship in  their  first  shaky 
months  of  governance. 

“Maybe  we  just  don’t 
know  how  to  deal  with 
women,”  one  veteran  leader 
sighed  resignedly  at  the 
time. 

Her  agenda  has  included 
demands  that  the  BJP  sack 
the  state  government  of 
Tamil  Nadu,  led  by  the  rival 
DMK  party,  that  it  pursue 
corruption  inquiries  against 
its  leadership,  that  her  party 
be  given  more  ministerial 
berths,  that  Tamil  Nadu  be 
given  a raft  of  special  con- 
cessions for  which  she  could 
take  credit  and.  privately, 
that  the  government  do  all 
in  its  power  to  curtail  seri- 
ous corruption  cases  against 
her.  Ms  Jayalalitha  was 
arrested  on  these  charges  In 
1396;  her  assets  confiscated 
included  a 10.000-strong  sari 
collection.  19  cars,  386  pairs 
of  shoes  and  44  air  condition- 
ers. 

Ms  Jayalalitha  has  fought 


these  charges  with  the  con- 
siderable determination 
which  has  marked  her  politi- 
cal career.  She  entered  poli- 
tics in  the  late  1980s,  then  in 
her  late  30s,  after  the  death 
of  M.G.  Ramachandran,  one 
or  Tamil  Nadu’s  greatest 
movie  icons,  whose  mistress 
she  was. 

In  the  early  1990s  she 
became  chief  minister,  win- 
ning a reputation  for  ruth- 
lessness, but  also  drawing 
big  foreign  investors  into  the 
state  - Including  Ford.  She 
also  launched  a series  of  pro- 
gressive healthcare  and 
social  welfare  schemes.  She 
has  won  international 
awards  for  her  work  for 
women. 

But  her  liking  for  the 
grandiose  was  renowned. 
Among  many  giant  cutouts 
of  her  ample  figure  which 
graced  the  streets  of  Madras 
during  her  tenure  as  chief 
minister  was  one  which  tow- 
ered perhaps  100  feet  high 


outside  the  assembly  build- 
ings. 

In  person,  Ms  Jayalalitha 
can  be  charm  Itself,  how- 
ever, portraying  herself  as  a 
sensitive,  diligent  woman  of 
the  people.  Her  library  In  the 
high- walled  and  polished 
marble  Poes  Garden  resi- 
dence is,  she  says,  her  pride. 

And  she  believes  berself 
misunderstood  and  savagely 
treated  by  a hostile,  male 
political  world.  "Ever  since  I 
entered  politics  in  the  80s, 
it's  been  struggle,  struggle, 
struggle."  she  said.  “All  the 
way  I’ve  had  to  travel  a path 
strewn  with  thorns." 

By  tonight,  her  path  may 
look  thornier.  Having  given 
up  on  the  BJP's  ability  to 
meet  her  demands  (to  which 
she  lately  added  the  insis- 
tence that  India's  defence 
minister  be  sacked)  in  recent 
weeks,  sbe  threw  her  hat  in 
with  the  Congress  party.  She 
has  warmly  and  publicly 
met  Sonia  Gandhi,  its 
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Jayalalitha:  controversial  career 

president  in  the  past  few 
days. 

If  the  BJP  survives,  how- 
ever, the  headache  for  the 
surviving  coalition  will  be 
that  its  even  thinner  parlia- 
mentary majority  will  mean 
even  smaller  political  allies 
than  Ms  Jayalalitha  can  also 
threaten  to  bring  down  the 
government.  Many  of  these 
allies,  too.  have  a shopping 
list  of  demands. 
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Algiers  police  block  : 
protests  over  election 
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The  FFS  said  no  more. than  24  per  cent  of  Algerians  had 
voted.  Route  Khalaf,  London  . ’ / • 
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EU  ANTI-TRUST  MOVE  ■■  — 

Renault  HQ  raided 

European  Commission  inspectors  have  raided  the 
headquarters  of  Renault,  the  car  maker, 
fna  its  Irish  distributor  not  to  sell  cars  to  British  residents, 
the  Commission  said  yesterday.  The  raids  were  part  of  a . 
push  by  the  EU  anti-trust  watchdog  to  clamp  down  on  car. 
companies  that  are  attempting  to  stop  people  shopping 

.around  the  single  market  for  the  cheapest  cars. 

The  news  comes  just  days  after  the  Commission  • 
announced  it  had  opened  a formal  case  against  Damper-  : 
Chrysler,  the  US-German  car  maker,  for  breaking  EU  com- 
petition rules.  Last  year  Volkswagen,  the  German  car  . 
maker  was  fined  for  telling  its  Italian  dealers  not  to  sell  to:.  ^ 
people  from  outside  Italy.  ■ ' 

New  car  prices  are  higher  in  the  UK  than  any  other  EU' 
country  and  British  residents  are  increasingly  going  abroad 

to  buy  new  models.  Emma  Tucker,  Brussels 


ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 


Mixed  US  output  picture 

Output  at  US  factories,  mines  and  utilities  posted  a slight  , 
overall  increase  in  March  as  production  at  car  plants  fell 
Construction  of  new  homes  and  apartments  was  down  as. 
well,  falling  for  the  second  straight  month. 

The  Federal  Reserve  said  yesterday  industrial  output 
was  up  0.1  per  cent  In  March,  with  the  strength  coming 
from  a big  jump  in  energy  production  at  utility  plants.  The  ; 
advance  was  far  below  a 0.3  per  cent  advance  in  February 
and  reflected  declines  in  output  of  cars  and  appliances.  . 

Overall,  manufacturing  output  was  unchanged  from  the  , 
February  level  white  production  in  the  mining  sector,  which 
includes  oil  production,  was  down  0.7  per  cent 
In  a separate  report,  the  Commerce  Department  sad. 
housing  construction  fell  1.3  per  cent  in  March,  dipping  to 
a seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  1.77m  units.  Housing 
starts  had  fallen  1.6  per  cent  in  February  after  a 12-year.-  . 
high  of  1.82m  units  in  January. 

Taken  together,  the  reports  on  industrial  activity  and  . 
housing  reflected  an  economy  still  operating  in  surprisingly' 
robust  fashion,  given  that  the  current  expansion  is  the  lon- 
gest in  peacetime  history.  AP,  Washington 


TENSIONS  WITH  JORDAN 


Israel  declares  a drought 

Israel  has  officially  declared  1999  a year  of  drought,  while 
neighbouring  Jordan  has  estimated  that  this  season's  rain- 
fall will  be  about  40  per  cent  of  the  normal  average,  lead-  . 
ing  to  a toss  of  grain  production  by  80  per  cent  and  loss  • 
of  pasture  areas  by  90  per  cent 
The  drought  coincides  with  attempts  by  Ariel  Sharon,' 
Israeli  foreign  minister,  to  seek  international  financing  for 
three  desalination  plans  in  Israel,  Jordan  and  the  Palestin- 
ian-controlled Gaza  Strip. 

Tbe  drought  has  already  ted  to  tensions  between  Israel 
and  Jordan.  Jordan  has  insisted  that  Israel  continue  to  ' 
abide  by  "its  1994  peace  treaty.  In  which  it  agreed  to  trans- 
fer a certain  amount  of  water  each  year  to  Jordan  although 
Israel  last  month  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  such  a> 
commitment. 

Israel's  farm  lobby  is  demanding  compensation  for  farri- 
ers. who  enjoy  a heavily  subsidised  price  for  water.  They 
have  had  to  cut  their  fresh  water  quotas  by  40  per  cent, 
"g"*  of  2°0m  cubic  metres,  in  Jordan, 

theI^d,ie  in  agricultural  production  is 

estimated  at  SI  90m.  Judy  Dempsey,  Jerusalem 
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Ireland  arms  talks  reach  critical  phase 


•Um  Murray  Brown  in  Dublin 


The  Northern  Ireland  talks 
process  enters  a critical 
phase  on  Monday  when  the 
parties  meet  tn  London  in  a 
Md  to  find  a way  round  the 
tojPasse  over  terrorist  arms. 

British  and  Irish  officials 
insist  some  form  of  arms 
handover  by  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army  will  remain  part 
V of  any  solution,  despite  the 
, insistence  of  Sinn  F6in,  its 
political  wing,  that  it  will 
not  accept  any  precondition 
to  its  place  in  the  region’s 
power  -haring  government. 


Mo  Mowlam,  chief  minis- 
ter for  Northern  Ireland  in 
the  UK  government,  was 
yesterday  uncharacteristic 
cally  downbeat  in  her  assess- 
ment of  this  week's  taifen. 

But  she  faces  an  awkward 
judgment  call  - whether  to 
put  the  process  on  hold  »nHi 
the  autumn  or  try  tor  one 
lafit  push. 

Both  options  carry  consid- 
erable risk.  To  put  pressure 
on  the  parties  could  encour- 
age further  intransigence. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  “park” 
the  process  through  the 
summer  parades  season 


could  give  the  initiative  to 
dissidents  on  both  . sides. 
This  could  make  it  even 
more  difficult  for  - the  pro- 
agreement  parties  to  get 
round  the  table. 

The  point  of  dispute 
remains  the  same:  David 
Trimble’s  Ulster  Unionists, 
the  biggest  pro-British  party 
in  Northern  Ireland,  win  not 
sit  in  government  with' Sinn 
Fan  while  the  IRA  refuses 
to  give  up  their  arms. 

The  joint  declaration  of 
two  weeks  ago  was  billed  6y 
Tony  Blair,  the  UK  prime 
minister,  as  “a  basis  for 


agreement”.  Sinn  FGln  mem- 
bers were  to  become  minis- 
ters after  the  IRA  bad  put 
same  arms  “beyond  use". 

The  document  is  no  longer 
formally  on  the  table,  largely 
in  deference  to  Sinn  Fein's 
vociferous  objections.  But  it 
seems  Hkely  thfrt  if  there  is  a 
breakthrough  it  will  include 
many  of  the  declaration’s 
core  dements.  - 
■ “Whether  or.  not  it 
requites  a tortuous  hew 
form  of  words,  the  two  gov- 
ernments can’t  practically 
move  very  tor  from  "the  posi- 
tion of  the  declaration.*  says 


Henry  Patterson,  politics 

professor  at  the  University 

of  Ulster. 

. The  importance  of  the  dec- 
laration for  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists is  that  for  the  first  tip™ 
the  Irish  government  made 
clear  that  decommissioning 
had  to  happen. 

One  optimistic  reading  of 
the  negotiations  is  that 
Gerry  Adams,  the  Sinn  Fdn 
president,  and  Martin 
McGuiness,  its  chief  negotia- 
tor, were  “sorely  tempted"  to 
offer  some  form  of  gesture  to 
break  the  logjam,  but  the 
ERA  opposed  such  a move. 


A formal  break  in  the 

talks  will  he  particularly  dif- 
ficult for  Mr  Trimble.  Ian 
Paisley,  leader  of  the  hard- 
line Democratic  Unionists,  is 
certain  to  turn  the  European 
parliament  elections  on  June 
11  into  a referendum  of  the 
entire  agreement  and  thus  a 
direct  challenge  to  Mr  Trim- 
ble's claims  to  lead  union- 
ism. 

The  stan-off  at  Drum  tree, 
where  the  Protestant  Orange 
Order  is  demanding  to 
march  through  a Catholic 
housing  estate,  is  already 
inflaming  tensions. 


Flicker  of 
hope  as  US 
lifts  threat  to 
UK  candle 


industry 


Sheila  Jones  reports 
on  a ‘lifestyle1 
product  that  was  put 
at  risk  in  the  trade 
row  over  bananas 


Britain’s  candle  makers 
breathed  a huge  sigh  of 
relief  this  weak  after 
the  US  dropped  candles  from 
its  list  of  trade  sanctions 
against  the  European  Union 
in  the  row  over  bananas. 

Hundreds  of  jobs  in  candle 
factories  from  London  to  the 
Isle  of  Arran  in  Scotland 
were  thought  to  be  at  risk 
from  the  threat  of  retaliatory 
tariffs.  The  banana  war  is 
not  over  yet  Other  products 
such  as  biscuits,  handbags 
and  bath  preparations  still 
face  punitive  duties.  But  in 
the  candles  industry,  the 
gloom  has  lifted. 

“It  could  have  been  cata- 
strophic,” says  Alan  Wil- 
liams. the  managing  director  . 
of  Colony,  a company  based  : 
In  Cumbria,  north-west 
England,  that  employs  about 
600  people. 

“We’re  exporting  about 
£3m  ($4.8m)  worth  of  candles 
to  the  US  this  year.  It  is  a • 
very  important  market  for 
us.” ' ; "i  ’ 

It  Is  ady  In.  the  past  id  to 
15  years  that  the  industry 
has  enjoyed  a revival.  Can- 
dles have  become  a.  lifestyle 

product  like  aromatherapy”, 
according  to  Mr  Williams. 
Today  the  industry  employs 
about  2,000  people  and  sales 
are  growing.  But  the  past 
few  years  have  been  hard. 

“We  have,  had  to  contend 
with  a strong  pound  and 
financial  crises  that  have  hit 
some  of  our  biggest  markets 
in  Asia  and  Latin  America,* 
says  Louise  Pope,  Colony’s 
exports  manager,  “The 
bananas  row  was  the  last 
straw." 

Michael  Keene,  president ' 


Glow  of  success:  Alan  WBEams,  managing  director  of  Colony,  which  wfll  export  about  $4Jbn  fa  candles  to  (he  US  this  year  BobCoTer 


of  the  British  Candle  Mak- 
ers' Federation,  describes 
the  trade  row  as  “a  typical 
politicians'  muddle”  that 
dragged  in  an  innocent 
industry.  “At  least  one  com- 
pany in  the  UK  was  threat- 
ened with  Closure,”  he  says. 

Producers  were  braced  far 
lost  .sales  when  shipments  to 
the  US  were  halted  bn  March 
3.  'The  big  worry  was  that 
buyers  would  go  elsewhere  if 


ony,  which  makes  scented 
candles  and  gifts,  and 
Price’s,  the  market  leader  in 
domestic  candles.  They  sell 
primarily  to  the  large  super- 
markets and  department 
stores. 

The  rest  are  produced  by 
hundreds  of  Independent 
craftsmen  and  a few  smaller 
companies  such  as  Arran 
Aromatics  and  Shearers  in 
Scotland,  and  Ethos  of  WHt- 


We  have  had  to  contend  with  a 
strong  pound  and  financial  crises  that 
have  hit  some  of  our  biggest  markets1 


th®  trade  row  ran  on.”  . says 
Ian  Barnet,  managing  direc- 
tor of  Shearers  in  Glasgow. 

. “it  would,  have  been  a Mg 
blow.  A third  of  our  turn- 
over goes  to  the  US.  We  were 
lucky  we  did  not  lose  cus- 
tomers.” 

-.  The  UK  industry  is  expec- 
ted to  produce  more  than 
£S0m  worth  of  candles  this 
year.  About  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  output  is  exported,  mainly 
to  the  US,  Japan -and  main- 
land Europe. 

The'  industry  is  dominated 
by  a handful  of  medium- 
sized  companies  such  as  Col- 


shire,  hr  southern  England, 
winch  merged  with  Price's 
two  months  ago. 

British-made  candles,  most 
of  them  made  by  Price’s 
Patent  Candle  Company, 
once  lit  up  homes  arid  facto- 
ries aB  over  the  world.  By 
the  1960s,  there  was  ttttle  left 
of  what  had  been  a global 
markd  leader. 

“The  industry  virtually 
dbed  after  the  war  became  of 
gas  and  electricity,"  says  Mr 
Keene. 

Changing  - fashions 
brought  candles  back  into 
flavour.  Hippies  ^ wanted  can- 


dles everywhere  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  The  taste  for 
ambient  lighting  spread,  and 
sales  took  off  in  the  1980a. 

“Every  bar  and  restaurant 
wanted  to  create  atmosphere 
with  the  glow  of  a candle.” 
says  Mr  Williams.  “And 
everybody  wanted  candles  at 
home  too.” 

The  industry  pushed  sales 
farther  by  producing  candles 
with  scents  ranging  from 
lavender  to  chocolate.  Can- 
dles have  became  a mainstay 
of  the  gifts  market,  with 
novelty  candles  moulded  as 
Greek  goddesses,  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  floating  flowers. 

“Sales  have  grown  at  a tre- 
mendous rate,  in  the  past  15 
years,”  says  Mr  Keene,  who 
also  runs  Ethos,  which 
makes  most  or  the  UK's 
church  candles.  “Candles  are 
fashionable  again.” 

Price’s,  which  was  founded 
in  1830  and  made  candles  for 
Queen  Victoria's  wedding, 
now  employs  500  people,  260 
in  the  UK  It  makes,  most  of 
the  domestic  candles. 

Richard  Simpson,  a former 
corporate  financier  in  the 
City  of  London,  bought 
Price’s  in  199L  “Sales  then 
were  about  £4m  a year,”  he 
says.  “Now  we’re  producing 
300,000  to  500,000  candles  a 
day  and  turnover  is  £2Qm.” 


Fragrant  candles,  which 
account  for  about  40  per  cent 
of  output  represent  the  fast- 
est-growing sector. 

Colony  is  a product  of  the 
industry’s  revival.  Mr  Wil- 
liams started  out  as  a dis- 
tributor of  scented  candles, 
buying  from  the  US.  He 
opened  a factory  in  the  UK 
in  the  early  1980s.  but  has 
continued  to  import  from  the 
company’s  US  partner, 
Blyth,  which  owns  50  per 
cent.  Blyth  was  called  on 
last  month,  to  put  pressure 
on  the  US  government  over 
the  sanctions  list  Colony’s 
turnover  last  year,  including 
candles,  gifts  and  cafe  sales, 
was  about  ' 

The  industry  has  come  foil 
circle.  Five  years  ago,  the 
candle  makers’  federation, 
which  had  disappeared  as 
the  industry  shrank,  was 
reconstituted  and  returned 
to  Ihe  Tallow  Chandlers  Han 
on  Dowgate  Hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  in  Lou- 
don. 

Whether  its  14th-century 
founders  would  approve  of 
the  shift  from  staple  indus- 
try to  lifestyle  product  is 
another  matter.  “We  have 
had  to  move  with  the  tunes,” 
says  Keith  Prosser,  clerk  of 
the  Worshipful  Tallow  Chan- 
dlers Company. 


MARINE  DISASTER  REPORT  BLAMES  BAD  WEATHER  AND  FINDS  NO  EVIDENCE  TO  BACK  CLAIMS  OF  SPYING  LINKS 


Inquiry  reopened  into  1974  Gaul  sinking 


By  David  WfgMoo, 
PoBHcal  Correspondent 


An  investigation  into  the 
loss  of  the  Gaul,  a trawler 
based  in  Hull  on  England’s 
north-east  coast  which  sank 
with  all  86  crew  to  1974,  is  to 
be  reopened,  John  Prescott, 
the  deputy  prime  minister 
announced  yesterday. 

The  move  follows  the  pub- 
lication of.  ah  official  report 
frptn  the  sinking  that  blamed 
the  disaster  on  bad  weather. 


The  report  found  no  evi- 
dence to  support  rumours 
that  the  tragedy  was  linked 
to  the  Gaul  being  involved  in 
spying  on  Soviet  ships. 

Relatives  of  the  victims 
have  always  maintained 
there  was  a cover-up,  and 
the  apparent  lack  of  effort  by 
the  authorities  to  find  the 
wreck  fuelled  the  specula- 
tion. There  were  even 
rumours  the  . boat  had  -not 
sunk  but  had  been  captured/ 
by-  the  Soviets. 


But  Bear  Admiral  John 
Lang,  chief  inspector  ol 
marine  accidents,  , who  pres- 
ented the  report,  said  he  had 
asked  relatives  about  espio- 
nage and  no  one  had  come 
forward  with  any  evidence. 

Underwater  pictures  taken 
of  the  wreck  last  summer 
showed  no  signs  of  a fire, 
explosion  or  collision,  and 
the  investigators  concluded 
that  the  ship  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  huge 


waves. 


The  investigators  found  no 
human  remains  on  the 
wreck. 

But  the  Russian  authori- 
ties have  agreed  to  search 
for  the  graves  erf  three  men 
who  were  washed  ashore  on 
the  northern  Russian,  coast- 
line shortly  after  the  rf-nMng 
and  then  buried.  The  plan  is 
to  exhume  the  bodies  and 
carry  out  DNA  tests  to  estab- 
lish whether  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Ganl  crew. 

Alan  Johnson,  Labour  MP 


for  Hull  West,  said  the 
report's  findings  would  pro- 
vide comfort  to  the  relatives 
of  the  victims.  However,  he 
said  it  still  needed  to  be 
established  why  no  search 
was  made  for  the  trawler 
when  it  went  down. 

“Over  the  years,  it  seemed 
ilfcg  fishing  tragedies  don't 
matter.  When  a plane  or 
train  crashes  huge  investiga- 
tions follow  but  that  hasn't 
been  the  case  traditionally 
. with  the  fishing  industry.” 


Media 
chiefs  in 
drive  for 
sales  to 
China 


By  George  Parker  and 
Cattiy  Newman  in  London 


Chris  Smith,  the  UK’s  chief 
minister  for  culture,  is  to 
lead  a delegation  of  British 
media  executives  to  Beijing 
later  this  month  in  a drive 
to  break  into  the  lucrative 
Chinese  market. 

Mr  Smith  believes  the  BBC 
and  other  UK  television  and 
film  companies  could  emu- 
late attempts  by  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, head  of  News  Corpora- 
tion, to  secure  a foothold  in 
the  region. 

The  delegation  includes 
Rupert  Gavin,  chief  execu- 
tive of  BBC  Worldwide,  the 
BBC’s  commercial  arm; 
Charles  Allen,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Granada  Group, 
which  owns  some  of  the 
UK's  leading  commercial 
television  franchises;  Mal- 
colm Miller,  chief  executive 
of  Pace  Micro  Technology,  a 
satellite  equipment  manufac- 
turer; and  David  Elstein, 
chief  executive  of  Channel  5 
and  chairman  of  the  British 
Screen  Advisory  Council. 

Mr  Elstein  said  he  was 
taking  part  in  a “fact-finding 
and  goodwill  mission”  with 
the  aim  of  making  the  Chi- 
nese “more  aware  of  the 
British  creative  industries” 

The  trip  will  focus  on 
increasing  television  pro- 
gramme sales  and  the  poss- 
ibility of  signing  joint 
distribution  deals. 

Mr  Smith’s  one-week  visit 
- which  coincides  with  the 
start  of  a Royal  Ballet  sea- 
son in  Beijing  - is  also 
aimed  at  persuading  China 
to  crack  down  on  pirate  com- 
pact discs,  tapes  and  videos. 

He  believes  the  counter- 
feiting industry  is  coating 
western  media  companies 
and  artists  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a year. 

According  to  Screen  Inter- 
national magazine,  China 
has  one  of  the  highest  levels 
of  video  piracy:  The  maga- 
zine said  90  per  cent  of  Chi- 
nese videos  were  pirated. 

The  Department  of 
Culture.  Media  and  Sport 
estimates  that  Hong  Kong 
produces  Ibn  pirate  CDs  a 
year,  up  from  60m  a year 
before  the  territory’s  hand- 
over to  China. 

Mr  Smith,  who  flies  to 
China  on  April  26.  will  teD 
the  Chinese  he  believes  a 
crackdown  on  the  counter- 
feit goods  industry  will  has- 
ten China’s  entry  to  the 
World  Trade  Organisation. 

The  US  has  already  made 
representations  to  Beijing  on 
the  issue.  Although  China  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  big- 
gest sources  of  pirated 
goods,  piracy  is  also  flourish- 
ing in  eastern  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 
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POLITICS 


Young  Conservative  party 

membership  ‘plummets’ 


Embarrassed  Conservative  chiefs  have  been  forced  to  hold 
their  annual  youth  conference  to  secret  at  the  opposition 
party’s  headquarters  in  London,  amid  signs  that  its  drive 
to  attract  150,000  new  young  members  has  flopped.  Con- 
servative Future,  launched  last  year  with  great  fanfare,  is 
said  by  party  Insiders  to  have  slumped  to  as  few  as  2,000 
members.  Party  faadersare  also  said  to  fear  the  group’s 
rightwtog  leaders  could  cause  embarrassment  if  their 
views  were  given  a platform. 

Today's  c xte-day  CF  conference  was  due  to  take  place 
to  York,  in  north-east  England,  it  then  switched  to  Swindon 
in  the  south-west  before  being  moved  to  London.  It  has 
been  spumed  by  most  senior  Conservatives,  including  Wil- 
liam Hague,  the  party  leader.  "The  membership  has  plum- 
meted and  the  leadership  has  fallen  out  with  Central 
Office,”  said  one  CF  member.  The  shambles  is  acutely 
worrying  for  Mr  Hague,  who  pledged  to  double  the  paly’s 
membership  of  around  300,000  by  the  next  national  elec- 
tion. He  also  vowed  that  half  of  the  new  members  would 
be  younger  than  him;  he  was  36  at  the  time.  George  Par- 
ker, London 


INSURANCE 


Former  underwriter  jailed 


A former  aviation  underwriter  was  jailed  for  seven  years 
yesterday  for  defrauefing  clients  out  of  £788,000  ($1 .26m). 
Martin  Garvey,  of  Tadworth  in  south-east  England,  a for- 
mer employee  of  Axa  Global  Risks,  was  convicted  on  two 
counts  of  conspiracy  to  defraud.  He  obtained  the  money 
from  Leumi  Insurance  Services  UK,  Axa  and  First  City 
Insurance  Brokers  through  re- insuring  aviation  risks  and 
siphoned  it  Into  his  own  bank  account.  Risks  were  covered 
by  overcharging  clients  - a scam  known  to  the  insurance 
industry  as  “grosslng-up".  John  Mason,  London 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 


United  to  shed  1,000  jobs 


United  Assurance  is  shedding  up  to  1,000  jobs  as  part  of 
a radical  restructuring  of  its  saiesforce.  The  move  follows 
its  decision  to  stop  selling  policies  for  cash  collection  at 
custom  era'  doorsteps  from  May  1,  which  will  end  a tradi- 
tion stretching  back  to  Victorian  times.  The  withdrawal 
continues  a trend  among  companies  serving  low-income 
customers,  all  of  which  have  increasingly  found  it  uneco- 
nomic to  collect  modest  sums  of  just  £10  ($16)  or  £20  a 
month.  Prudential,  Pearl  Assurance,  Wesleyan,  and  - most 
recently  - Royal  Liver  have  all  announced  plans  to  with- 
draw from  the  cash-collection  market  Instead,  they 
encourage  their  customers  to  pay  their  premiums  by  direct 
debit  from  their  bank  accounts.  Alan  Frost,  United  chief 
executive,  said  nearly  one  In  three  of  the  group's  3,300- 
strong  saiesforce  could  lose  their  jobs.  United  has  been 
under  pressure  to  snprove  its  performance  after  a disas- 
trous merger  in  1996  between  United  Friendly  and  Refuge 
Assurance.  Sales  fell  9 per  cent  last  year  and  by  26  per 
cent  to  1997.  Christopher  Brown-Humes,  London 


EDUCATION 


Graduates  ‘deeper  in  debt1 


British  graduates  are  another  year  older  and  deeper  to 
debt,  but  the  gains  from  a degree  remain  significant,  Bar- 
clays bank’s  fifth  annual  graduate  survey  shows.  Gradu- 
ates' borrowing  to  finance  their  education  has  increased 
by  103  per  cent  since  1994,  a figure  ffiteiy  soon  to  rise 
more  sharply.  From  September  students  have  had  to  pay 
tutition  fees  and  the  whole  of  the  maintenance  grant  has 
been  replaced  by  state-backed  loans.  Graduates  now  owe 
a total  of  £81 4m  ($1.3 bn).  But  since  1984,  graduate  sala- 
ries have  'increased  17  per  cent  and  improvements  to  the 
graduate  labour  market  mean  their  jobs  outlook  is  positive. 

The  survey  found  the  number  of  students  owing  money 
on  graduation  increased  by  only  4 per  cent  between  1994 
and  1998.  But  the  gradual  reduction  to  student  grants  in 
recent  years  meant  the  amount  they  borrowed  had 
increased.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  new  graduates  now  have 
some  debt,  averaging  almost  £4,500.  Just  under  80  per 
crant  owed  the  student  loan  company  an  average  of 
£2,865.  Just  under  60  par  cent  owed  their  bank  an  aver- 
age of  £1,112.  Nicholas  Timmins,  London 


SCOTTISH  ELECTION* 


Dissent  in  Labour  ranks 


The  Scottish  Labour  party  suffered  further  embarrassment 
yesterday  over  its  use  of  the  private  finance  initiative  - a 
government  plan  to  attract  private  sector  cash  to  pubfic 
infrastructure  projects  - to  Scotland  when  a senior  party 
figure  said  the  policy  could  undermine  support  among 
party  activists  to  Its  Scottish  parliament  election  campaign. 


Bob  Thomson,  the  party  treasurer,  said  trade  rations 
backed  an  alternative  scheme  for  ftoandng  large  projects 
put  forward  by  the  Scottish  National  party.  Mr  Thomsen's 
remarks  fbflowed  the  resignation  from  the  Labour  party 
this  week  of  Mark  Irvine,  a senior  official  of  Unison,  the 
public  service  union.  Mr  Irvine  said  he  could  no  longer 
defend  the  use  of  PF1  to  fund  new  hospitals  and  schools. 
PR  Is  being  used  by  the  government  to  finance  three.new 
hospitals  in  Scotland.  James  Buxton,  Edinburgh 


Heathrow  to  Central  London  in  15  minutes 


Heathrow  ~ London  Paddington  in  15  minutes,  every  15  minutes 
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luggage  at  one  of  2?  airline  desks  at  Paddington  - the  largest  city  centre  check-in  facility  in  Europe.  Tickets  are 
available  from  our  ticket  machines,  ticket  offices.  Central  London  Underground  stations  and  outlets  displaying 
our  sign.  For  more  information  visit  our  website:  vvww.heathrowexpress. co.uk  or  call  -^44  (O')  345  600  15  15. 
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The  war  intensifies 


- /■  w:*r‘ 


The  submerged 
re-emerge 


When  developing  countries  were 
overtaken  by  the  debt  crisis  of 
the  early  1980s  it  took  the  best 
part  of  a decade  before  the  inter- 
national capital  markets  were 
ready  to  extend  them  a fresh 
welcome.  In  the  1990s  events 
appear  to  be  moving  faster. 

Over  the  past  week,  Asian 
equity  markets  have  been  hitting 
new  highs.  Brazil  is  preparing  to 
tap  the  international  bond 
markets  for  $2bn  or  more.  Even. 
Russian  dollar-denominated 
bonds  have  been  soaring  as 
investors  have  become  more  opti- 
mistic about  the  country's  ability 
to  service  its  debts.  The  risks 
posed  to  the  global  economy  by 
the  crisis  that  started  in  Thailand 
in  July  1997  thus  appear  to  be 
waning  by  the  week. 

That  is  not  to  underplay  the 
damage  done  to  the  emerging 
market  economies  by  extraordi- 
narily volatile  inflows  and  out- 
flows of  capital.  US  investors 
alone  reduced  their  portfolio  out- 
flows to  the  rest  of  the  world 
between  1997  and  1998  from  SS9bn 
to  Sllbn  - an  Indication  of  how 
dramatically  risk  aversion  over- 
took the  global  markets. 

The  outcome  for  many  coun- 
tries, with  notable  exceptions 
such  as  India  and  China,  was  a 
fierce  deflation  and  a balance  of 
payments  adjustment  process 
that  was  both  involuntary  and 
savage. 

If  the  victims  of  these  fickle 
capital  flows  are  now  re-estab- 
lishing credibility  with  the  mar- 
kets, that  Is  all  to  the  good.  Yet 
the  growing  prospect  of  economic 
recovery  has  not  been  purely  a 
matter  of  self-help.  The  role  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund 
remains  controversial,  but  few 
would  deny  that  the  US  Federal 
Reserve  made  substantial 
amends  for  the  damage  wrought 
by  those  who  led  the  charge  into 
the  emerging  markets  and  out 
again. 

With  his  timely  cuts  in  interest 
rates  Fed  chairman  Alan  Green- 
span once  again  showed  a deft 
touch  in  crisis  management.  The 
Fed's  brokering  or  a rescue  for 
the  Long-Term  Capital  Manage- 
ment hedge  fund  last  August 
may  also  have  headed  off  a sys- 
temic threat  to  the  global  finan- 
cial system. 

Robust  demand 
The  consequence  is  that  continu- 
ing robust  demand  in  the  US  has 
allowed  the  troubled  economies 
of  the  developing  world  to  begin 
to  export  their  way  out  of  trou- 
ble. Nor  Is  there  much  sign, 
despite  declining  optimism 
among  economic  forecasters 
about  growth,  that  the  US  econ- 
omy will  slow  down  this  year. 

The  causes  of  the  crisis  were 


many  and  various.  The  adoption 
of  unsustainable  exchange  rate 
pegs  ranks  high  on  the  list.  So, 
too,  does  over-investment,  and 
the  creation  of  surplus  manufac- 
turing capacity  all  across  Asia. 

Yet  in  a smaller  way  Western 
investors  contributed  to  the  dam- 
age by  adopting  a surprisingly 
naive  approach  to  emerging  mar- 
kets. Their  enthusiasm  for  the 
high  growth  rates  obtainable  in 
the  developing  world  was  under- 
standable enough.  But  it  was  also 
driven  by  a very  theoretical 
approach  to  portfolio  diversifica- 
tion. 

Hugely  disruptive 

As  events  demonstrated  after 
Russia's  default  last  summer, 
markets  tend  increasingly  to 
move  in  sync  when  things  are 
going  badly.  And  the  more  people 
diversify  their  portfolios  over- 
seas, the  less  diversification 
these  outflows  deliver.  The  strat- 
egy is  inherently  self-defeating 
when  it  ceases  to  be  a strictly 
minority  pursuit.  It  is  also  hugely 
disruptive  when  large  US  pension 
funds  collectively  pump  money 
into  economies  worth  a quarter 
of  the  market  capitalisation  of 
Microsoft. 

Moreover,  the  investment  text- 
books tend  to  discuss  diversifica- 
tion entirely  in  jargon  about  sta- 
tistical correlations  across  global 
capital  markets.  The  political 
context  is  widely  ignored  by  the 
academics. 

Government  intervention  in 
Asian  markets  last  year,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  capital 
controls,  showed  the  dangers  of 
this  narrow  perspective.  The  idea 
that  Asians  would  meekly  help 
the  West  meet  its  burgeoning 
pension  liabilities  while  putting 
up  with  violent  swings  in  capital 
flows  was  unrealistic  from  the 
outset 

Nor  was  Western  capital  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  the  differ- 
ences in  corporate  governance 
across  the  emerging  markets. 
Equity  capital,  which  was  any- 
way in  short  supply  in  those 
economies  which  relied  on 
“insider"  and  sometimes  corrupt 
systems  of  governance,  confers 
very  different  rights  in  different 
markets  around  the  world. 

The  growing  optimism  of 
recent  weeks  suggests  that  West- 
ern investors  are  beginning  to 
recover  their  belief  in  emerging 
markets.  Submerged  economies 
are  beginning  to  re-emerge.  But 
as  the  flow  of  capital  resumes,  it 
is  important  that  investors  are 
more  discriminating  in  terms  of 
both  politics  and  governance. 
The  faults  in  the  emerging 
markets  crisis  were  not  confined 
to  the  countries  that  imported 
the  capital. 


This  was  a week  in  which 
the  war  in  Yugoslavia 
moved  into  a new  phase 
of  civilian  slaughter. 
Horrific  scenes  played  over  and 
over  again  on  the  world's  televi- 
sion screens.  Belgrade  experi- 
enced its  heaviest  air  raids  in 
Nato's  three-and-a-halfweek  air 
offensive  against  Slobodan  Milos- 
evic, the  Yugoslav  president 
And  it  was  not  only  the  mili- 
tary encounter  which  was  taking 
a step  upwards  in  intensity.  The 
propaganda  war  - likely  to  be 
just  as  important  in  determining 
the  eventual  outcome  of  the  con- 
flict - moved  from  ritual 
tongue-lashing  to  close  engage- 
ment. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  of  the- 
conflict,  political  support  for  the 
Nato  attacks  strengthened  in 
most  allied  countries  as  a result 
of  the  violent  expulsion  of  1.3m 
Kosovar  Albanians  from  their 
homes  and  the  consequent  tele- 
vised despair  of  the  refugees. 

So  for  the  Serb  authorities 
responsible  for  that  expulsion, 
the  two  acknowledged  mistakes 
by  Nato  pilots  this  week  were  a 
godsend. 

Until  then.  Nato  had  appeared 
to  be  successful  in  its  efforts  to 
pinpoint  military  targets  and  - 
enforced  by  strict  rules  of 
engagement  - to  avoid  “collat- 
eral damage". 

On  Monday,  however,  a Nato 
pilot  attacked  a railway  bridge 
said  to  be  part  of  a military  sup- 
ply route  in  Serbia,  and  saw  too 
late  that  a passenger  train  was 
on  it_  Because  he  had  not  com- 
pleted his  mission,  he  dispatched 
a second  bomb  at  another  span, 
but  hit  the  train  again.  At  least 
10  people  were  killed. 

On  Wednesday,  Serb  officials 
escorted  western  photographers 
to  the  road  between  Djakovica 
and  Prizren,  close  to  Kosovo's 
border  with  Albania.  Nato 
appeared  to  have  bombed  pre- 
cisely the  people  it  was  trying  to 
help:  a column  of  fleeing  refugees 
with  their  tractors.  A fair-haired 
boy  wept  hopelessly. 

The  pictures  shook,  but  did  not 
fundamentally  alter,  western 
public  support  for  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Wesley  Clark,  Nato's 
supreme  commander,  published 
the  cockpit  video  of  the  bridge 
bombing:  his  frankness  helped 
blunt  the  impact  of  the  incident 
Matters  were  less  clear  cut 
with  the  attack  on  the  refugees 
near  Djakovica.  Following  the 
deaths,  Nato  played  a tape-re- 
cording of  a US  F-16  pilot's 
account  of  what,  he  believed,  was 
an  attack  on  Serb  forces  responsi- 
ble for  torching  the  burning 
homes  he  could  see.  He  hit  a 
vehicle,  which  Nato  now  believes 
to  have  been  a tractor.  But  this 
was  not  at  the  site  shown  to  for- 
eign reporters.  What  happened 
there  remains  obscured  by  the 
confusion  of  war. 

It  is  clear  that  the  television 
pictures  offer  only  a glimpse  of 
what  has  been  happening  in  Kos- 
ovo. That  too  have  have  taken 
the  edge  off  the  Serbs’  accusa- 
tions against  Nato.  According  to 
refugees,  unburied  corpses  litter 


the  Serbian  province.  General  Sir 
Charles  Guthrie.  UK  chief  of 
defence  staff,  yesterday  quoted 
one  account:  “Everywhere  you 
move  in  Drenica,  all  you  can  see 
is  bodies." 

So  horrendous  is  Mr  Milos- 
evic's ethnic  cleansing  that  - 
apparently  in  spite  of  this  week  s 
events  - support  for  Nato’s 
action  has  remained  widespread. 
The  question  is  whether  the  West 
can  keep  it  that  way. 

The  Nato  leaders  are  seeking  to 
prepare  their  publics  for  more 
disturbing  scenes,  uncomfortably 
aware  that  the  campaign  against 
Mr  Milosevic  is  likely  to  be  a long 
one.  The  war  of  attrition  will  be 
fought  on  two  fronts:  wearing 
down  Mr  Milosevic’s  military 
machine,  while  keeping  public 
backing  so  his  propaganda 
machine  does  not  gain  the  upper 
hand. 

The  biggest  question  the  west- 
ern alliance  faces  at  present, 
coming  especially  from  Republi- 
cans in  the  US  such  as  Senator 
John  McCain,  a presidential  con- 
tender, is:  “Why  fight  a war  of 
attrition  at  all?" 

According  to  a swelling  drum- 
beat of  opinion,  a ground  inva- 
sion force  should  have  been 
assembled  because  a campaign 
fought  solely  from  the  air  could 
□ever  succeed  In  stopping  40,000 
troops  bent  on  ethnic  violence. 
Publicly  discarding  the  option  of 
ground  forces  had,  according  to 
this  argument,  allowed  Mr  Milos- 
evic to  go  ahead  with  his  evic- 
tion. Nato  lost  the  battle  before  it 
began. 

William  Cohen,  US  defence  sec- 
retary. and  Gen  Henry  Shelton, 


chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of 
staff,  produced  a finely  honed 
response  in  testimony  on  Thurs- 
day to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Their  message  was  that  they 
were  stuck  with  the  air  cam- 
paign. Implying  the  Pentagon 
would  have  planned  it  differently 
if  it  was  solely  up  to  them,  they 
said  there  was  no  consensus  for  a 
ground  invasion  among  Nato 
members.  Any  move  towards 
ground  forces  would  fracture  the 
alliance  and  destroy  the  whole 
operation.  Gen  Clark  had,  in  fact, 
been  specifically  ordered  not  to 


‘Now,  everywhere 
you  move  in 
Drenica,  all 
you  can  see 
is  the  bodies9 


put  such  plans  in  motion.  , 

However,  the  air  campaign  is 
being  fought  in  keeping  with 
recent  US  actions,  such  as  the  air 
war  against  Iraq  in  1991/2  and 
more  recent  strikes  against  Bagh- 
dad. It  is  in  line  with  the  Penta- 
gon’s emphasis  on  precision- 
guided  weapons  using  advanced 
surveillance  technology  to  spot 
targets  - an  emphasis  which 
minimises  the  risks  of  US  casual- 
ties. 

The  Nato  attacks  are  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  modem  US  military 
doctrine  which  puts  emphasis  ou 
air  power  the  enemy  is  meant  to 


be  so  devastated  by  damage  to 
his  •military  nerve  centres  that  be 
is  eventually  unable  to  put  up 
any  resistance. 

If  this  is  what  happens,  and 
Nato  “peacekeeping"  troops 
march  into  Kosovo  to  shepherd 
refugees  back  to  their  villages 
without  opposition,  the  alliance 
will  have  confounded  military 
experts  who  point  out  that  air 
power  by  itself  has  never 
achieved  such  an  outcome. 

Even  though  some  Americans 
are  now  calling  for  ground  forces, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  US 
public  as  whole  - at  any  rate 
before  it  became  aware  of  the 
ethnic  cleansing  - would  have 
supported  preparations  for 
ground  intervention  In  what  to 
most  Americans  is  an  unknown 
part  of  an  obscure  region.  Nor  is 
it  clear  there  would  be  backing 
even  now  once  Nato  forces  suf- 
fered inevitable  casualties. 

It  is  probably  true  that  inva- 
sion plans  would  split  the  alli- 
ance. France,  for  example,  is 
thought  to  be  fully  behind  the 
bombing  campaign  but  against  a 
full-scale  invasion.  Italy  and 
Greece  would  be  even  more  reluc- 
tant A campaign  of  air  strikes  on 
military  targets  enables  Nato  to 
keep  up  the  nicety  of  saying  it  is 
fighting  not  against  Serbs  but 
against  Mr  Milosevic's  repressive 
regime. 

Gapping  the  argument  is  the 
difficulty  of  organising  an  inva- 
sion. Would  it  be  just  of  Kosovo, 
or  of  Yugoslavia?  For  the  latter,  a 
force  of  at  least  200,000  would  be 
needed.  Nato  would  have  to  fight 
its  way  in  through  difficult  ter- 
rain. Even  for  the  most  gung-ho 


of  military  chiefs,  it  is  not  .a 
tempting  option.  Politically,'  it 
remains  a non-starter. 

So  based  on  what  is  presently 
foreseeable,  ground  forces  will 
not  be  deployed  until  they  can 
march  Into  Kosovo  without  large 
risks.  Nato  will  step  up  its  efforts 
- with  300  more  US  aircraft  likely 
to  be  on  their  way  soon  - to 
isolate  Serbian  forces  in  Kosovo 
so  that  they  can  receive . no 
orders,  no  food,  no  fuel, ' no 
ammunition,  no  air  cover  and  no 
reinforcements.  The  Serbs  are 
digging  in.  trying  to  hide  vehicles 
from  Nato  aircraft  It  is  likely  to 
be  a long  time  before  their  resis- 
tance is  entirely  suppressed 

So  the  propaganda  war  of  attri- 
tion will  also  go  on.  Nato  has  to 
be  seen  to  be  making  every  effort 
to  avoid  civilian  casualties.  Offi- 
cials yesterday  came  under 
attack  at  their  daily  briefing  for 
not  revealing  more  details  of 
Wednesday's  incident.  They  had 
described  an  incident  north,  of 
Djakovica,  but  the  bodies  shown 
on  television  were  to  the  south. 
Why  could  Nato.  with  all:  thp  spy 
planes,  satellites  and  cockpit 
videos  at  its  disposal,  not’  explain 
what  had  happened? 

Jamie  Shea,  the  Nato  spokes- 
man - dependent  on  data  given 
to  him  by  the  military  - insisted 
Nato  would  not  give  out  any 
facts  it  was  not  sure  of.  It  was  an 
approach  that  won  considerable 
praise  and  avoided  the  premature 
accusations  of  Serbian  aircraft 
attacks  which  had  initially  come 
from  the  Pentagon.  But  Nato  mil-- 
itary  chiefs  may  have  to'  give  Mr. 
Shea  more  help  with  the  facts  If 
he  is  to  win  his  part  of  the  battle. 
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Dangers  in  China’s  power  shift 


From  Jm-Kyu  Joteng. 

Sir,  I strongly  agree  with 
James  Harding’s  article  “Zhu 
faces  resistance  to  WTO  entry” 
(April  10-11}  in  that  China’s  fail- 
ure to  win  membership  of  the 
World  Trade  Organisation  has 
Implications  far  beyond  any  trade 
issues.  I believe  that,  in  reaction 
to  China's  recent  market-opening 
concessions,  reformists  in  China 
will  likely  lose  a substantial  part 
of  their  domestic  constituency, 
the  Communist  party  will  lose  its 
unity  on  economic  reforms,  and 
the  country  will  face  an 
increased  risk  of  political  back- 
lash against  those  reforms. 

Premier  Zhu's  concessions 
changed  the  dynamics  of  the  Chi- 
nese political  economy  in  two 
crucial  ways.  First,  the  conces- 
sions considerably  undermine 


From  Mr  Mario  Gobbo. 

Sir,  Travellers  to  France  these 
days  are  invariably  presented 
with  prices  in  both  francs  and 
euros.  As  an  Italian  living  in  Lon- 
don, I prepared  for  my  French 
skiing  holiday  by  purchasing 
enro-denominated  traveller's 
cheques,  available  from  Ameri- 
can Express. 

My  first  surprise  was  the  dis- 
covery that  none  of  the  Meribel 
shopkeepers  showed  any  interest 
in  accepting  my  euro  currency, 
on  the  grounds  of  excessive  com- 
missions levied  by  the  local 
banks  - francs  please,  falling 
which  a credit  card  would  have 
done  nicely. 

Having  no  other  liquid  funds  at 


Vital  political  support  for  eco- 
nomic reforms  because  they  alter 
the  incentive  structure  among 
China's  pro-reform  interests. 

Many  of  China’s  pro-reform 
interests  are  located  along 
coastal  areas  that  have  greatly 
benefited  under  government  reg- 
ulations and  high  trade  barriers. 
Now  with  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
tective umbrella,  they  are  losing 
incentives  to  back  the  reforms. 

Second,  the  concessions  give 
ideological  conservatives  a good 
reason  to  strike  back  at  liberal 
Zhu.  wbo  epitomises  the  reforms. 

Recently  the  conservatives 
have  been  emboldened  by  grow- 
ing public  resistance  to  wrench- 
ing state-sector  reform.  Now, 
with  the  concessions  that  will 
guarantee  further  pains,  the  con- 
servatives will  be  able  to  legxti- 


my  disposal,  I then  visited  the 
local  branch  of  one  of  France's 
largest  banks,  only  to  be  told  that 
no  facilities  existed  for  convert- 
ing my  euros  into  francs:  the  pro- 
cedure had  not  been  laid  down, 
the  exchange  rate  was  unknown. 

Telephone  calls  by  me  first  to 
the  regional  headquarters  and 
then  to  the  Paris  head  office  ini- 
tially confirmed  this  astonishing 
state  of  affairs.  In  desperation,  I 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  a 
situation  where  a . bank  that 
would  have  happily  exchanged 
US  dollar  cheques  was  appar- 
ently unable  to  process  the  offi- 
cial currency  of  Europe. 

Faced  with  this  argument,  the 
local  branch  eventually  received 


mately  criticise  Mr  Zhu  and 
reformists  for  selling  off  cher- 
ished national  interests  to  the 
hegemonic  US.  In  essence,  there 
now  exists  a new  incentive  struc- 
ture in  which  coastal  (formerly 
pro-reform)  interests  ally  with 
the  traditional  anti-reform  inter- 
ests of  China's  agricultural  hin- 
terlands and  ideological  conser- 
vatives in  an  attempt  to  halt 
China's  economic  liberalisation. 
This  power  shift  will  likely  put 
liberal  reformists  on  the  defen- 
sive and  could  severely  disrupt 
China’s  market  liberalisation. 

Jin-Kyn  Joang, 
lead  analyst, 

Marvin  Zonis  & Associates, 

John  Hancock  Center, 

875  North  Michigan  Ave,>/ 
Chicago,  IL  60611,  US 


special  instructions  via  my 
mobile  phone  that  allowed  them 
to  find  a hitherto  undiscovered 
program  In  their  computer 
releasing  the  appropriate  quan- 
tity of  francs  (less  commission}. 

Three  months  after  the  launch 
of  our  official  currency,  and  In 
one  of  the  European  Union’s 
more  cosmopolitan  centres,  is 
this  not  a sorry  state  of  affairs? 
Should  it  not  be  a priority  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  euro  if  it 
is  to  broaden  its  appeal  to  the 
travellers  of  the  EU? 

Mario  Gobbo, 

39  Abbey  Gardens, 

5t  John's  Wood, 

London  NW8  9 AS,  UK 


Early  action 
can  save  both 
lives  and  money 

From  Ms  Jane  E.  HoU. 

Sir,  In  bis  article  “Bombing 
costs  present  allies  with  hefty 
bill"  (April  9),  Andrew  Balls  esti- 
mates the  costs  to  the  Allies  of 
one  month  of  war  in  Kosovo. 
Although  the  highest  price  in 
humanitarian  crises  is  paid  in 
human  lives,  the  costs  to  outside 
governments  are  substantial  and 
reinforce  the  point  that  conflict 
prevention  is  less  costly  than 
war. 

In  The  Costs  of  Conflict Preven- 
tion and  Cure  in  the  Global 
Arena,  edited  by  Michael 
E.  Brown  and  Richard  N.  Rosecr- 
ance,  the  authors  examine  nine 
recent  conflicts  and  estimate 
what  preventive  measures  might 
have  cost.  They  3i*gue  that  in 
every  case  they  examined,  "con- 
flict prevention  actually  cost  or 
would  have  cost  the  international 
community  much  less  than  the 
conflicts  themselves". 

In  the  future,  policymakers 
should  consider  early  action 
because  it  can  save  both  lives 
and  money.  The  questions  at  the 
heart  of  the  current  crisis  in 
Kosovo  are:  what  could  the 
international  community  have 
done  to  prevent  a violent  explo- 
sion, and  when  should  we  bave 
done  it? 

Jane  E.  HoU, 
executive  director, 

Carnegie  Commission  on 
Preventing  Deadly  Conflict, 

1779  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Suite  715, 

Washington,  DC  20036-2103, 

US 
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COMMENT  & ANALYSIS 


Abdeiaziz  Boute- 
waited  in  the 
shadows  for  20 

*55;  E£r*S£ 

amounted  to  * cruel  per 
sonal  defeat.  ^ 

lpiJ®  i)e  a wounded 
hT*!La  ™totry  wracked 
by  despair  after  seven  years 
of  civil  strife  that  has  caused 
pore  than  70.000  deaths.  *The 
troubles  erupted  in  1992  after 

SL^  baCked  re8|»e1s 
cancellation  of  an  election 

M Islamist  party  was 
about  to  win. 

All  six  of  Mr  BouteQika's 
nval  candidates  walked  out 
on  the  eve  of  Thursday’s 
presidential  election,  accus- 
ing the  military  authorities 
« vote-rigging.  The  regime 
then  held  a one-man  race 
was  accused  of  inflating 
the  turnout  figure  to  make  it 
look  as  if  Mr  Bouteflika  was 
always  the  most  popular 
candidate. 

Mr  Bouteflika,  a 62-year- 
old  former  foreign  minister 
known  for  his  charm  and 
flamboyant  manner,  was 
convinced  he  could  sell  him- 
self to  the  17m  Algerian  vot- 
ers as  an  independent  candi- 
date who  could  heal  the 
country’s  wounds. 

But  on  election  day,  the 
country's  new  president- 
elect cut  a sad  figure. 


MAN  IN  THE  NEWS  ABDELAZLZ  BOUTEFLIKA 


A pyrrhic  victory 

Algeria’s  new  president  will  have  a hard  time  winning  popuiar 
support  after  a one-horse  election  ...reports  Roula  Khalaf 


Instead  of  an  independent 
force  for  change,  he  was 
seen  by  many  Algerians  as 
merely  the  product  of  a 
regime  that  had  openly  dis- 
played its  contempt  for  the 
voters. 

He  appeared  to  be  fighting 
tears  after  casting  his  ballot 
on  Thursday.  He  lashed  out 
in  all  directions,  telling  the 
press  that  if  Algerians  failed 
to  endorse  him,  “they  could 
go  hack  to  living  in  their 
mediocrity". 

Many  Algerians  were  yes- 
terday hoping  Mr  BoutefUka 
would  renounce  hi»  victory 
and  spare  Algeria  the  pain 
that  may  follow.  Others  were 
taking  bets  on  how  Jong  he 
would  last  as  president.  One 
year,  six  months?  Some  ana- 
lysts pointed  to  his  poor 
health,  predicting  he  could 
not  last  the  full  five-year 
term. 

Mr  Bouteflika,  once  known 
as  a brilliant  diplomat,  was  a 
son  of  the  Algerian  revolu- 
tion. He  was  only  26  when  in 


1963,  a year  after  Algeria’s 
independence  from  France, 
he  became  foreign  minister. 

He  kept  the  job  for  16 
years  and  become  the  right 
hand  man  of  President 
Haouari  Bohmedienne.  the 
authoritarian  Socialist- 
minded  father  of  modern 
Algeria.  He  helped  to  shape 
Algeria’s  diplomatic  prestige 
as  a leader  of  the  third 
world. 

After  losing  out  in  a bid  to 
succeed  Mr  Boumedienne  in 
1979,  he  faded  from  political 
influence  in  Algeria.  Hitting 
in  and  out  of  the  country  for 
the  next  two  decades,  lie 
spent  some  time  acting  as  an 
adviser  to  Gulf  rulers. 

hi  1934,  he  turned  down  a 
chance  to  return  to  political 
power.  The  army  offered  him 
the  presidency,  askings  him 
to  help  it  end  the  violence  it 

had  caused  by  cartoning-  tha 

1991  election. 

This  was  about  to  be  won 
by  the  Islamic  Salvation* 
Front  (FIs),  a radical  party 


that  rose  on  the  back  of 
widespread  social  and  politi- 
cal discontent. 

But  Mr  Bouteflika  turned 
down  the  offer  when  the 
army  demanded  be  get  the 
blessing  of  a sham  set  of 
political  parties. 

He  was  selected  again  by 
the  army  after  President  Lia- 

mine  Zeroual's  sudden  deci- 
sion to  quit  last  September. 
He  was  thought  to  have  both 
the  fierce  nationalist  culture 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  to 
respond  to  the  army’s 
requirements. 

His  military  backers 
thought  he  would  appeal  to 
Algerians  reeling  from  social 
discontent  because  he  repre- 
sented a past  era  of  stability 
when  a strong  state  had  pro- 
vided jobs  and  social  wel- 
fare 

Had  it  been  a credible  elec- 
tion, he  might  have  been 
able  to  improve  tbe  regime's 
image  abroad,  tainted  by 
accusations  of  brutal  human 
rights  abuses.  The  stage  was 


set  by  the  “pouvoir"  - the 
military  and  political  estab- 
lishment - for  him  to 
emerge  winner  in  an  election 
that  was  intended  to  be  the 
envy  of  the  Arab  world  and 
finally  bring  the  curtain 
down  on  the  failed  1991  poll. 

Tbe  six  other  candidate^ 
most  of  them  prominent 
opposition  figures,  decided 
to  take  part  and  tbe  cam- 
paign produced  an  unprece- 
dented open  debate.  But  Mr 
BouteQika’s  attempts  to  get 
pro-government  parties  to 
back  him  did  not  work  out 
as  smoothly  as  planned.  The 
parties'  grass  roots  appeared 
split,  and  complaints  about 
pressure  from  retired  army 
generals  were  voiced  pub- 
licly. 

However  hard  he  tried,  he 
could  not  shed  the  image  of 
a candidate  being  pushed  by 
tbe  regime.  His  campaign 
left  many  observers  baffled. 
He  appeared  as  the  consu- 
mate  diplomat,  promising  to 
take  Algerians  back  to  the 


golden  days  of  the  1970s, 
when  “Algeria  was  cele- 
brated in  the  fourth  corners 
of  the  planet”. 

He  pledged  to  reconcile 
Islamists  with  fierce  anti- 
Islamists.  talk  to  the  FIs  and 
even  go  up  to  the  mountain 
hideouts  to  speak  to  armed 
groups  “whose  hands  are  not 
soaked  with  blood”. 

At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  the  patronising, 
authoritarian  father,  scorn- 
ing some  of  those  who  came 
to  applaud  him,  telling  work- 
ers. for  example,  that  they 
bore  responsibility  for  the 
lack  of  jobs.  “Thirty  per  cent 
unemployment?  Good  for 
you.”  he  told  an  audience  In 
Oran. 

Politicians  in  Algiers  now 
say  they  expect  Mr  Boute- 
flika. as  president,  to  try  to 
redress  the  botched  election 
by  acting  as  the  reconcilia- 
tor he  promised  to  be. 

They  say  be  could  intro- 
duce army-approved  mea- 
sures to  reduce  tensions, 
such  as  tbe  release  of  more 
Fis  representatives  or 
renewed  talks  with  leaders 
of  the  banned  party. 

But  such  moves  may  seem 
no  more  than  cosmetic  after 
an  election  that  leaves  most 
Algerians  feeling  betrayed. 

Tbe  other  candidates  who 
quit  the  race  may  not 
remain  a united  bunch,  but 
for  now  they  do  not  recog- 


nise the  election  results. 

Mr  Bouteflika,  the  man 
who  tried  to  be  the  “consen- 
sus candidate”,  faces  worse 
divisions  than  ever  in  a 
country  saddled  with  $30bn 
debt  and  30  per  cent  unem- 


ployment. “When  a part  of 
the  population  says  it  does 
not  recognise  its  president,  it 
is  serious,"  says  Ali  Yahya 
Abdennour,  bead  of  Alger- 
ia's human  rights  league.  “It 
means  a total  breakdown.” 


A 


The  birth  of  the  Berlin  republic 


s parliament 
buildings  go,  the 
Reichstag  in  Ber- 
lin has  suffered 
more  than  its  fair  share  in 
the  convulsions  of  modem 
European  history.  On  Mon- 
day it  will  be  given  a third 
lease  of  life  when  members 
of  the  Bundestag,  Germany’s 
lower  house  of  parliament, 
hold  an  inaugural  session  in 
the  Reichstag  before  their 
move  from  Bonn  to  Berlin 
later  this  year. 

For  much  of  its  105-year 
history,  Germany's  former 
(and  soon  to  be  again) 
national  parliament  did  a 
poor  job.  Its  brief,  as 
inscribed  above  its  main  por- 
tal. dedicated  the  building  to 
“Dem  deutschen  Volke”  (to 
the  German  people).  But  the 
Reichstag  was  an  active 
national  assembly  for  only 
43  years. 

Even  the  period  of  active 
service  was  an  unhappy  one. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  n.  who 
dubbed  tbe  building  the 
"Reich  ape  house”,  ignored 
parliament  altogether. . 

In  1918,  the  Reichstag 
played  a central  role  in 
bringing  the  Kaiser’s  reign 
to  an  abrupt  close.  With 
communists  occupying  the  . 
Imperial  Palace  In  an. 
attempt  to  declare  Germany 
a socialist  republic,  Philip 
Scheidemann,  a leading 
social  democrat  and  a propo- 
nent of  republicanism,  broke 
off  his  lunch  at  the  Reichs- 
tag’s second  floor  restaurant 
and,  standing  on  a window 
sQl,  pronounced  the  famous 
words  that  gave  birth  to  the 


Frederick  Studemann  looks  back  at  the  Reichstag’s  turbulent 
history  ahead  of  the  opening  of  Germany's  new  parliament 


Weimar  republic:  “The  old 
and  the  rotten  have  broken 
down.  long  live  the  new! 
Long  live  the  German  repub- 
lic.” 

During  the  Weimar  repub- 
lic’s 15  years,  however,  the 
Reichstag  was  often  con- 
signed to  the  role  of  specta- 
tor. Presidents  ruled  by 
emergency  decree,  while 
political  debates  were 
increasingly  carried  out  on 
the  streets. 

The  end  of  the  republic  in 
1933  was  marked  by  the 
flames  that  engulfed  the 
Reichstag.  From  its  embers, 
Adolf  Hitler  raked  absolute 
power.  The  utter  defeat  of 
the  Nazis  was  captured  in  a 
staged  photo  of  a Russian 
soldier  erecting  the  Soviet 
flag  on  top  of  the  ruins  of 
the  buflding.  Tbe  post  sec- 
ond world  war  years,  during 
which  the  Reichstag  was 
reconstructed,  were  cer- 
tainly more  peaceful,  but 
also'  impotent.  With  Geri 
many  and  Berlin  divided,  the 
building  was  bereft  of  any 
function. 

The  building  the  parlia- 
mentarians will  enter  on 
Monday  is  the  third'  recon- 
struction of  the  Reichstag. 
The  original  was  an 
ungainly  and  overworked 
structure,  typical  of  the 
period  that  followed 
Bismark’s  unification  of  Ger- 
many in  1871.  The  second, 
built  in  the  1960s,  reflected 
the  self-conscious  modesty 


and  insecurity  of  the  young 
West  German  republic.  The 
exterior  was  stripped  down 
and  robbed  of  its  dome;  the 
utilitarian  interior  resem- 
bled a mediocre  airport 
lounge. 

Tbe  new  Reichstag  is  a 
remarkable,  even  beautiful, 
mix  of  tbe  traditional  and 
the  modern.  Designed  by  Sir 
Norman  Foster,  the  British 
architect,  it  retains  the  origi- 
nal Structure,  Including  the 
glass  dome  But  this  being 
Sir  Norman,  whose  past  pro- 
jects include  tbe  high-tech 
Hongkong  Shanghai  Bank 
building  in  Hong  Knpg,  and 
the  almost  free-floating  Stan- 
sted  airport  outside  London 
- the  rewmstr»**»nn  comes 
with  all  the  fancy  details 
and  technical  wizardry  mod- 
ern architecture  has  to  offer. 

The  new  Reichstag's 
extravagant  use  of  glass 
floods  the  interior  with  light 
The  top  of  the  dome,  which, 
is  open,  also  helps  expel 
stale  air  upwards  and  out- 
wards - a handy  function  for 
a buSdtng  frill  of  parliamen- 
tarians. 

Because  this  is  Germany 
and  because  this  is  the 
Reichstag,  such  features  are 
imbued  with  symbolism.  The 
blending  of  Hw  and  the 
new  is  meant  to  demonstrate 
an  acceptance  of  Germany’s 
turbulent  history,  while 
moving  forward. 

* Tbe  use  of  so  much  glass 
is  intended  to  bring  trans- 
parency to  the  inner  work- 
ings of  democracy.  Efficient 
energy  usage  sits  well  in  a 
country  where  concern  for 

the  wwirnnmmt  is  a.  Tnam- 
stream  Issue. 

The  result  of  Sir  Norman’s 
work  may  be  politically  cor- 
rect and  elegant  The  process 
of  getting  there,  however, 
was  more  muddled  and 
anguished.  Hardly  had  the 
Berlin  Wan,  which  used  to 
run  along  one  side  of  the 
Reichstag,  fallen  in  1989 
than- a debate  erupted  about 
what  to  do  with  the  building. 


There  were  official  commis- 
sions. public  forums  and 
fierce  arguments  in  the 
press. 

Essentially  tbe  row  boiled 
down  to  whether  it  was 
appropriate  for  modem  Ger- 
many to  use  a building  with 
such  a dubious  pedigree. 
Some  worried  that  a return 
to  the  Reichstag  might  sym- 
bolise a return  to  the  expan- 
sive aspirations  of  the 
“Reich”,  or  empire. 

Others  countered  that 
deliberately  ignoring  the 
building  was  tantamount  to 
what  psychologists  call 
“denial”  and  that  the  time 
had  come  for  Germany  to 
acknowledge  its  past,  with 
its  martyrs,  ghosts,  and 
demons,  warts  and  all. 

The  row  simmers  on.  The 
latest  bone  of  contention  is 
the  name  of  the  Reichstag 
itself.  With  tbe  Reich  con- 
signed to  the  history  books, 
the  term  Reichstag,  which 
means  imperial  assembly,  is 
strictly  speaking  incorrect. 
This  prompted  the  Bundes- 
tag's management  commit- 
tee to  rule  that  the  building 
will  officially  be  called 
Deuisdur  Bundestog-Plaior- 
bereich  Reichstnggebdude,  or 
German  Federal  Assembly  - 
Plenary  Area  Imperial 
Assembly  Building. 

Whether  Germans  warm 
to  the  Reichstag's  official 
new  title  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  management  commit- 
tee’s linguistic  gymnastics  at 


least  offer  a snapshot  of  the 
implications  of  the  decision 
to  return  Germany's  seat  of 
government  to  Berlin. 

Moving  from  tbe  Rhine  to 
the  Spree  has  posed  the 
question  of  how  Germany 
should  confront  its  history 
and  what  will  become  of  the 
unified  nation  as  it  leaves 
the  “Bonn  republic”  behind 
and  embraces  the  “Berlin 
republic”. 

No-one  appears  to  know 
exactly  what  these  terms 
mean.  German  intellectuals, 
always  prepared  to  use  100 
words  when  a few  might  do. 
have  been  discussing  the 
issue  for  years. 

To  some,  the  Berlin  repub- 
lic runs  tbe  risk  of  becoming 


an  overbearing  and  central- 
ised entity,  compared  with 
tbe  modesty  of  Bonn,  whose 
smallness  allowed  Ger- 
many's federal  structures  to 
bloom  at  the  expense  of  the 
centre. 

Others  are  not  so  worried. 
Gerhard  Schrdder,  the  chan- 
cellor, describes  the  move  to 
Berlin  as“^i  awakening”. 

In  his  inauguration  speech 
last  October,  he  said  the  Ber- 
lin republic  would  be  the 
expression  of  “the 
self  knowledge  of  a grown-up 
nation,  which  does  not  feel 
superior  or  inferior  to  any- 
one, which  acknowledges  its 
responsibility  and  in  doing 
so  is  forward-  ooking”. 

Sir  Norman’s  efforts  cer- 
tainly reflect  that  goaL  It  is 
now  up  to  tbe  Reichstag  to 
prove  that  after  the  many 
false  starts,  it  has  a real  role 
to  play. 


Burger  with  fries 
and  videos  to  go 

The  fast-food  war  for  American  stomachs  is  moving  into  the 
internet  age,  says  Andrew  Edgecliffe-Johnson 


After  years  of  war- 
ring over  who  had 
the  crisper  French 
fry  and  tbe  bigger 
all-beef  patty,  the  battle 
between  McDonald’s,  Burger 
King  and  Wendy’s  for  Ameri- 
can gtnniflphK  has  moved  On 
to  new  ground. 

If  Dennis  Malamatinas  is 
right.  East-food  fens  are  get- 
ting more  choosy.  The  chief 
executive  of  Burger  King 
this  week  unveiled  plans  for 
a sweeping  revamp  of  its 
10,000  restaurants,  ranging 
from  a straightforward  re- 
design of  the  chain’s  logo 
and  decor  to  innovations 
such  as  interactive  video 
games  to  keep  children  quiet 
at  their  tables. 

Behind  tbe  talk  of  “taking 
the  stress  out  of  the  drive- 
thru  lane”  and  “addressing 
the  kerb  appeal”  (of  the  res- 
taurants’ exteriors)  lay  a 
simple  aim.  Burger  King, 
like  its  rivals,  has  recognised 
the  need  to  stand  out  and  be 
different  if  it  is  to  take  a 
larger  bite  of  the  $42bn  US 
hamburger  market. 

"Frankly,  most  of  the  res- 
taurants look  the  same  las 
each  other],  which  annoys 
me  as  a marketing  man,”  Mr 
Malamatinas  says. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, whether  or  not  custom- 
ers will  be  swayed  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  can 
have  extra  napkins  delivered 
to  their  car  at  Burger  King's 
drive-ins.  The  planned 
changes  will  be  rolled  out 
over  several  years. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  three  main  players  in  the 
burger  industry  have 
decided  they  must  be  more 
creative  if  they  are  to  per- 
suade consumers  that  a beef 
patty  in  a bun  is  an  exciting 
gastronomic  experience. 

In  the  first  half  of  the 
1990s,  the  big  three  burger 
groups  pushed  sales  growth 


by  opening  more  restaurants 
across  the  US  and  abroad,  in 
a process  Mr  Malamatinas 
likens  to  stamp  collecting. 
By  1995,  growth  in  supply 
was  running  at  5 per  cent, 
while  demand  was  rising  at 
just  2 per  cent  a year. 

Something  had  to  be  done 
to  narrow  that  gap.  In  the 
past  two  years,  by  stepping 
up  promotional  activity  and 
adding  new  Items  to  the 
menu,  the  chains  have  man- 
aged to  increase  demand 
three  to  four  per  cent  a year. 

Led  by  McDonald's,  they 
also  made  the  crucial  deci- 
sion to  halt  the  opening  of 
new  restaurants  and  concen- 
trate instead  on  raising 
same-store  sales.  “The  ’If 
you  build  it.  they  wfl]  come’ 
business  model  no  longer 
works  as  it  used  to.” 


‘Frankly,  most 
restaurants  look 
the  same,  which 
annoys  me* 


explains  Mitchell  Speiser,  of 
Lehman  Brothers. 

McDonald’s  needed  to 
regain  the  initiative  after 
Burger  King  successfully 
returned  to  its  flame-broiled 
“have  it  your  way”  burgers. 

Burger  King  had  also 
drawn  McDonald's  into  the 
kind  of  price  war  market 
leaders  are  supposed  to  be 
able  to  avoid:  slugging  it  out 
over  99  cent  burgers  was  not 
in  either  company's 
long-term  interests. 

A year  ago.  Jack  Green- 
berg, chief  executive  of 
McDonald's,  launched  the 
"Made  For  You”  cooking  sys- 
tem. By  the  end  of  this  year 
every  kitchen  will  have  been 
reorganised  so  that  each 


sandwich  can  be  assembled 
to  order,  providing  food  tai- 
lored to  the  wishes  of  the 
most  finicky  customer. 

The  more  flexible  kitchens 
have  allowed  McDonald’s  to 
experiment  with  new  reci- 
pes. At  some  restaurants, 
customers  can  try  such  nov- 
elties as  tbe  steak,  egg  and 
cheese  breakfast  bagel,  waf- 
fle sticks,  and  pots  of  salad 
that  are  shaken  to  distribute 
the  dressing. 

The  result  is  that 
McDonald's  is  set  for  its  fifth 
consecutive  quarter  of  sales 
growth.  At  Wendy's,  which 
reorganised  its  kitchens  in 
similar  fashion,  the  results 
have  been  even  more  dra- 
matic: same-store  sales  were 
up  10  per  cent  in  tbe  first 
quarter. 

Burger  King,  owned  by 
Diageo,  the  international 
drinks  and  food  group. 
needed  to  catch  up-  But  for 
all  the  talk  of  burger  wars, 
the  remarkable  feature  of 
the  latest  jostling  in  the  fast- 
food  market  is  that  all  three 
big  players  are  benefiting. 

McDonald’s  market  share 
increased  from  422  per  cent 
to  42.7  per  cent  last  year. 
Burger  King’s  rose  from  19.4 
per  cent  to  202  per  cent  and 
Wendy's  edged  up  from  1L3 
per  cent  to  11.5  per  cent, 
according  to  Technomic.  the 
market  research  group.  In  a 
buoyant  economy,  where  the 
average  parent  does  not 
worry  too  much  about  the 
cost  of  a Big  Mac,  the  only 
losers  have  been  smaller 
companies  like  Hardee’s  and 
independent  burger  bars. 

Mr  Speiser  adds:  “There 
could  be  co-existence 
[between  McDonald’s,  Bur- 
ger King  and  Wendy’s].  Tbe 
pie  is  getting  bigger.”  Mr 
Malamatinas  agrees:  “You 
are  as  good  as  your  product 
innovation.  1 don’t  believe  in 
saturated  markets.” 


Shutters  come  down  on  Hitachi  City 


Paul  Abrahams  finds  despondency  in  a recession-hit  Japanese  company  town 
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sunshine.  Others  play 
Hitachi’s  official  game,  a 
version  of  table  tennis  using 
a bench  as  a net.  There  is,  of 
course,  as  annual  company 
championship. 

There  are  three  company 
hospitals,  which  use  Hitachi 
medical  equipment,  a gym,  a 
baseball  stadium,  and 
banging  for  employees. 

The  company  funds 
motherhood  classes  to  help 
boost  the  birth  rate. 

ensuring  the  future  supply 

of  workers.  Indeed.  Hitachi 
appears  to  provide 
everything  necessary  from 

cradle  to  retirement. 

But  appearances  are  * 
deceptive-  At  the  Nissan  Big 
Spot  showroom,  Hitachi 

City’s  largest  cm  dealership, 

flfljponwt  outnumber  the  few 
customers  who  are  Idly 
looking  at  the  new  models  m 

stock-  _ , , ' 

Business  is  grim:  sales  feu 

10  per  cent  last  year  and 

look  like  being  down  another 

20  per  cent  this  year,  ffiromi 

Kaftyama,  the  manager, 
says:  “The  problem  is 

simple,  ■me  problem  Is 
Hitachi." 

During  the  recession, 
demand  for  nearly  all  of 

Hitachi's  products  has 
plummeted.  Hitachi  City 
supplies  components  for  - 


thermal  and  nuclear,  power 
plants  - both  in  the 
doldrums  - electrical 
machinery  for  the  steel  and 
motor  industries  — both 
depressed  - and  equipment 
for  semi-conductor 
manufacturers,  which  are 
also  in  deep  trouble. 

' Hitachi  is  Japan’s  largest 
. employer,  with  333,000  staff 
on  its  payrofl-  lts  output 
accounts  for  2 per  cent  of  the 

country's  gross  domestic 
product.  ' 

But  following  a profits 
warning  in  November,  the 
company  is  due  to  report  an 
annual  net  loss  of  Y375m  - 
(£L8bn),  the  worst  results  in 
Hitachi’s  89-year  history. 

The  company's 
management  does  not 
rrprierestimateits  problems. 
“The  crisis  we  are  faring  is 
even  greater  than  the  one  In 
June  1945,  when  American 
aircraft  dropped  more  than 
500  bombs,  destroying  the  . 
factories  and  kflHng  more  - 
than 630 people* says  " 
Katsuhml  EBsano,  aboard 
director  and  general 
manager  in  charge  oftbe  . 
Hitachi  City  operations. 

To  counteract  the  fell  in 
sales  and  prices^  Mr  Hisano 
says  bonuses  in  December  ’ 
■were  cat  by  12  per  cent, 
overtime  was  reduced  and  ~ 


capital  spending  slashed. 

The  budget  for  research 
and  development,  the 
life-blood  of  the  company 
and  hitherto  sacrosanct,  was 
cut  by  40  per  cent  When 
asked  if  he  sees  any  sign  of 
the  recovery,  Mr  Hisano 
laughs. 

Jobs  for  life  are  a thing  of 
the-pesL  Hitachi  is  to  shed 
7,000  jobs  over  the  next  13 
months.  “To  survive,  we 
must  cut  the  number  of 
office  workers,  who  account 
for  about  60  per  cent  of 
personnel " Mr  Hisano  says. 

“If  we  invest  properly  in 
information  technology,  we 
can  reduce  the  labour  force 
between  a third  and  a half.” 

The  belt-tightening  is  also 
hitting  Hitachi's  suppliers, 
which  employ  10,000  people. 
Mr  Hisano  says  the  company 
can  afford  to  source  from 
only  lowest-cost  suppliers 
and- will  cut  the  number 
with  which  it  does  business. 

Katsntosbi  Seki  is  on  the 
receiving  and  of  Mr  Fflsano's 
efforts.;  The  president  of 
Meistek,  a Hitachi  supplier, 
Mr  Seki  steers  his  grey  . 
Mercedes  through  the  town’s 
web-planned  streets. 

As  he  passes  Hitachi's 
huge  factories,  he  complains 
of  the  impact  of  cost-cutting. 
"November  and  December 


that  once  offered  employment  for  life 


were  really  scary,  the  worst 
business  conditions  in  my  40 
years  in  the  business,”  be 
says.  Few  suppliers  are 
makings  profit.  Some 
suppliers  have  even  started 
selling  to  Hitachi's  arch 
rival,  Mitsubishi  Heavy, 
though  in  small  volumes. 
Tbe  outlook,  be  says,  is  like 
“a  tunnel  with  no  end”. 

Mr  Seki  swings  his 
Mercedes  round  a corner  on 
to  Route  Six  and  announces: 
“Welcome  to  the  street  of 
shutters.”  Here  there  are 

rows  of  boarded  up  shops, 
bankrupted  by  the  recession. 

The  cuts  in  overtime, 
bonuses  and  employment, 
and  a general  fear  of 
unemployment  have  had  a 
devastating  effect  on 
consumption.  Mr  Seki 
explains. 

Seisbl  Imaizumi,  store 
manager  at  Isejin  Super,  one 
of  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  supermarkets, 
reckons  he  has  done  well: 
sales  in  the  six  months  to 
September  were  down  only  2 
percent 

But  when  Hitachi 
announced  its  profits 
warning  in  November, 
people  simply  stopped 
buying.  “We  called  it  the 
Hitachi  shock,”  he  says. 

Even  top-class  restaurants 


are  suffering.  Yamabun,  the 
favourite  haunt  of  Etsuhiko 
Shoyama.  Hitachi's  new 
president,  has  a karmdana 
Shinto  shrine  that  is 
supposed  to  promote 
prosperity.  But  Saburo 
Kurosawa,  tbe  restaurant 
manager,  admits  that  the 
shrine  appears  to  have  lost 
its  powers. 

The  restaurant  is  almost 
empty.  There  are  few 
customers  for  Mr 
Kurosawa’s  fare:  wooden 
barrels  filled  with  ice  and 
herring,  eel  and  anglerfish. 

Local  authorities  appear 
powerless  to  arrest  Hitachi 
City’s  slow  decline.  More 
than  8.000  residents  have  left 
over  the  past  10  years,  in 
search  of  jobs  that  Hitachi 
can  no  longer  provide. 

Toshio  fiyaxna.  the  mayor, 
says  that  seven  years  ago  49 
companies  applied  for  help 
to  cover  interest  on  loans. 
Last  year,  the  number 
jumped  to  1.637. 

But  the  ability  of  the 
municipality  to  help  is 
limited.  Its  own  finances  are 
precarious.  It  has  debts  of 
Yl93bn  and  annual  income 
of  Y96bn. 

The  local  government  has 
added  to  the  misery  by 
cutting  its  own  expenditure 
by  10  per  cent.  It  has  saved 


yiOOm  a year  by  not  buying 
presents  for  pensioners  who 
reach  77  years  of  age  and  are 
honoured  on  senior  citizen's 
day.  They  now  have  to  wait 
until  they  are  88. 

Mr  Eyama,  who  is  67. 
appears  pained  by  the 
municipality’s  parsimony. 
The  former  education 
inspector  says  he  has  had 
enough  and  plans  to  retire. 

If  there  is  not  a general  air 


of  defeat  in  tbe  town,  there 
is  one  of  bewilderment 
“Hitachi  (Sty  must  change,” 
says  Tetsuo  Miyazaki, 
chairman  of  the  Hitachi 
chamber  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

“We  are  at  a turning  point 
It’s  just  It  remains  unclear 
which  path  we  should  take  ” 

The  same  sentiments  are 
just  as  true  for  Japan  as  a 
whole. 
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Oversupply 

pushes  down 
sugar  prices 

WEEK  IN  THE  MARKETS  _ 

Sugar  (white) 

By  Paul  Sotman _ S per  tonne 


. Sugar  futures  weakened  to 
historical  lows  amid  contin- 
ued signs  of  oversupply  on 
the  world  market. 

Raw  sugar  dropped  below 
5 cents  a pound  on  New 
York  s Coffee.  Sugar  and 
Cocoa  Exchange  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  12  years, 
while  white  sugar  fell  to  new 
-lows  of  under  S180  a tonne 
on  the  London  International 
Financial  Futures  and 
Options  Exchange. 

■ Forecasts  suggest  global 
production  of  at  least  130m 
tonnes  this  year,  boosted  by 
bumper  crops  in  India.  Thai- 
land and  Brazil,  the  largest 
producer. 

* Brazil's  currency  devalua- 
tion earlier  this  year  is  also 
pushing  prices  down  by 
encouraging  exports.  Austra- 
lian producers  are  being  hit. 

- especially  hard  by  competi- 
tion from  cheaper  Brazilian 
produce. 

Meanwhile.  Russia,  the 
biggest  importer  of  sugar.  Is 
holding  back  from  buying 
because  of  its  awn  financial 
woes. 

- Liffe  cocoa  also  slipped  to 
'six-year  lows  of  about  £750  a 
tonne. 

Signs  of  optimism  return- 
ed to  the  oil  market,  with 
Brent  crude  jumping  back 
above  S15  a barrel  an  Lon- 
don's International  Petro- 
-leum  Exchange.  The  May 
-contract  expired  yesterday: 
the  June  contract  was  S15.44 
in  late  trading. 

Base  metals  rallied  on  the 
London  Metal  Exchange, 
‘with  copper,  aluminium  and 
nickel  achieving  their  high- 
est for  several  months  and 


o- 

Jan  J999 

Sam.  PatoffSJiwEV 

LME  warehouse  stocks* 


- 

Tomes 

Wonge 

Aluminum 

799925 

■X525 

Alumbwjm  atoy 

65960 

-500 

Copper 

741X50 

+2,725 

Lead 

100925 

+250 

Mttal 

61X12 

-m 

Tin 

9X50 

-170 

WEEKLY  PRICE  CHANGES 

Latest  Chongs 


prices 

on  week 

ago 

Mgk 

Low 

'Grid  per  tray  re. 

S28395 

+1.85 

S307.7S 

S31395 

S277.70 

Sbver  per  troy  az 

314.T3P 

+750 

371. lOp 

351. 83p 

296  X9p 

Alumlrriura  99.7%  (casht 

S12S9 

+535 

S1416 

£1521 

S11460 

Copper  Grade  A (coriu 

SI  5045 

+1069 

Si  8115 

SI  4755 

SI  351 5 

Lead  tcaau 

SS309 

+275 

S569 

5528 

54775 

Ntchd  Kashj 

S5190 

+215 

S5370 

SS157 

S38775 

Zinc  51%  (eaten 

SI 0339 

+455 

£1085 

Si  056 

5905 

On  (caste 

55460 

+126 

SS610 

S5470 

yaw? 

"Cocoa  Futures  May 

S752 

-27 

£1018 

£1250 

E779 

Cribs  Futuna  May 

S1477 

+13 

siros 

SI  916 

SI 3990 

Sugar  (LDP  Ram 

SI 3990 

-650 

S231.80 

521490 

5145.60 

Barley  Futures  MaY 

7550 

- 

£7450 

£83.00 

£6790 

Wheat  Futues  May 

77X5 

+2X5 

£74.75 

E8750 

£7250 

Cotter  Outlook  A index 

57.50c 

- 

B490C 

5750C 

5540c 

..Wool  (64s  Super! 

3D2p 
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350p 

315P 

292p 

OK  1 Brent  Btend) 

S1556S* 

- 

S1454 

Si  4 05 

51095 

COMMODITIES  & AGRICULTURE 


BASE  METALS 

LONDON  METAL  EXCHANGE 

(Prices  turn  Amatganwtod  uet3l  Traflrnii 
■ ALUHHUll  99.7  PUftUV  iS  txt  lorn*' 


do®  !»■# 

Prwftws  1294-95 

HigMaw 

am  Offlca  12^-jno 

ken  dose 

Open  ml  306.375 

Tad  dSh  turnover  90509 

■ ALUMMIUM  ALLOY  (S  pet  torn? - 

Close  >'77-?!? 

PrewwB  n7£-3J 

AM  Official  HSi'-ffl 

heit  dose 

Open  im.  W79 

Total  daty  nmora  2 $10 

■ LEAD  iS  per  Imnei 

Ckoe  S:95-J0$ 

Pi  mous  525-6 

Kqiukw 

AM  Official  537- 

Ken:  tKw 

Open  ml  41  993 

Total  BjiY  tiJRiKI  21.61U 

■ MCM3.  iS  per  wnnei 

Clraa  5195-95 

PievMis  50SU-90 

High  tow 

AM  Official  51 85 -90 

Kerb  ctose 

Open  mL  70.787 

Total  ttlffr  turnover  37.040 

■ TW  i5  pc  wmei  

Cio&e  5455-55 

Frevicus  5450-60 

Hrghkw 

AM  Crffictt  5475-30 

Kerb  dose 

Open  int  30  990 

Total  daily  turnover  13367 


3 mins 
1 }1<1  17 
l.'M-l* 
1333  I H5 
171?  5-200 
■ 113-9 


M60-OS 
5155-65 
5T5"  5190 
52£'-“70 
KN5-30O 


5455 -M 
5420-35 
550fi-54)0 
54^5- JO 
5440-45 


B ZHC,  special  Hrii  grade  <5  per  Winei 


some  analysts  predicting 
that  the  sector  was  heading 
out  of  the  mire.  Three-month 
copper  closed  yesterday  at 
$1,533,  a gain  of  S10S  on  the 
week. 

However,  a report  by  the 
Economist  Intelligence  Unit 
was  bearish,  suggesting  the 
price  of  industrial  raw  mate- 
rials - including  base  metals 
- would  remain  low.  It  cited 
continued  oversupply, 
though  it  expected  small 
price  rises  towards  the  end 
of  1999. 

Gold  rose  above  S233  an 
ounce  after  the  latest  report 
by  the  US  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion showed  a sharp  rise  in 
net  short  speculative 
positions. 

The  market  will  be  watch- 
ing tomorrow's  referendum 
in  Switzerland,  which  is 
expected  to  pave  the  way  for 
increased  gold  sales. 


Ctec 

KJ2U5-3.5 

1051-5? 

Prewws 

1D105-1I.5 

1029-30 

HigMaw 

tOTS'ilMO 

AM  Olftaai 

10315-4.5 

1052-53 

tot  ettt# 

1052-3 

Open  on. 

91  549 

Toes  aoffy  rurerrei 

62.630 

■ COPPBl.  graib  A 1$  D?  tern?  1 

Oose 

1504-5 

15J2-3 

Pravums 

1458.5-995 

148596 

Hlgfvlan 

AM  Officnl 

1511-11  5 

1536-39 

tot  dose 

1530-31 

Open  ml 

175.403 

loot  daiy  hirers 

133.9W 

Precious  Metals  continued 

■ SOLD  COM  EX  MOO  Troy  a a..  Sffiov  oz.i 

Sett  Day's  Open 

price  change  fiflh  low  to  bn 

Apr  2W1  -0  4 28S3  283  7 JflQ  LOO 

Jun  2856  -0.3  296.7  7852  26  7l5  12» 

Aug  287  6 *0  3 288  6 287.2  417  T0 140 

Del  2896  -03  2»2  289.4  207  J523 

Dm  3915  -0  3 2925  291.4  74  15.645 

Total  27.757181918 

■ PLATINUM  NYM3I50  Troy  oz.  Srtroy  tc.i 


GRAINS  AND  OIL  SEEDS 

■ WHEAT  URrE  (100  tomes;  E pa  Hj 


SOFTS 

■ cocoa  iff?  no  awes  smnna 


Sett  Day's 
pries  ctupga  Mgb 

LOW 

TO 

Open 

tat 

Salt  oar* 
price  dange  Mgh 

May 

77X5 

+0.75 

77X5 

77  JM 

245 

2.118 

Hay 

752 

-14 

739 

Jut 

7850 

+0.75 

7850 

7890 

32S 

Jri 

775 

-15 

733 

3<p 

75.70 

+0X0 

- 

- 

- 

169 

99 

797 

-14 

604 

No* 

77.40 

+0.30 

77,40 

77M 

64 

1147 

Dec 

825 

-30 

831 

Jan 

79.40 

+04(1 

79.40 

79X5 

Z3 

619 

Mar 

850 

-ID 

851 

MS 

KM 

81.10 

+0X0 

-* 

- 

- 

118 

Mai 

Total 

872 

-11 

874 

Apr 

1624 

+12 

3639 

3S30 

1 

52 

Jul 

3619 

+1X 

365.5 

362.0 

1.425 

9.418 

Od 

X52 

• IS 

_ 

_ 

2 

iXM 

Jan 

3*5.9 

-2S 

3669 

3665 

1 

140 

Total 

IAZ7 

10X39 

PALLADIUM  WYHEX  llOOTfoj  oz.  ytrift  ml 

n 371  50  -3  35  372.00  370.00  78  2 713 

ip  367  50  +J.35  365.00  3SS00  1 255 

K 36050  -335  - - - 126 

■ 157  50  -3  35  - - - 15 

uni  79  3,109 

SILVER  LOMX  (5000 1 ray  an.  CerGrten  ati 


1 WHEAT  CST  SXOOtiu  gift  cenB»50a  ScS&ff 

May  25650  -fiJM  264D0  25500  5.184  30,817 

Jul  267D0  -525  274.75  26500  18,404  63591 

Sip  27800  -500  28500  276.50  884  6L950 

Dec  291  75  -5.00  30100  290.00  1041  17315 

Mar  301.50  -530  306.75  30100  87  3,744 

Hay  308.  DO  -500  - - S 20 

Tout  28,191  121919 

■ MAIZE  mr  C5J00  bn  min:  eems'SBfc  btctoc^ 

Hay  218.00  -1  75  22050  217.75  11251  83051 
Jul  22330  -225  22650  22125  18294118017 
Sep  21000  -1.75  233.75  229.75  1X59  27.410 

Dec  238.75  -1.75  24125  23800  8000  88099 


505: 

*30 

5040 

5040 

50 

126 

Her 

248X8 

-1.75  25090  248.00  1.621 

14.769 

Mai 

1477 

504  0 

+3.0 

506  5 

4999  25.651 

38  095 

"Any 

252.75 

-1.75  25250  254 00  166 

1956 

Jri 

1475 

506.6 

*11 

509  0 

501  5 

6.263 

25526 

Trite 

48X05  3«U77 

Sap 

1490 

50H2 

+27 

5100 

5070 

294 

6.122 

■ BARLEY  UFFE  <100  tonus.  £ per  bona 

Bov 

1505 

5100 

+29 

5120 

507  5 

1X21 

10483 

- 

Jan 

1510 

5004 

+29 

_ 

_ 

16 

May 

75.50 

+090  7590  7590 

133 

Mar 

1514 

34X47  86912 

S«M 

7490 

+025  7490  7490  5 

45 

Trial 

s 872 

P COCOA  CSCE  flO  DBMS:  Sflonned  — 

Hay  1054  -16  1072  1051  4.9»  7.163 

Jri  1090  -12  n07 

Sm  1123  -13  1140  U?1  893  16513 

uec  nea  -9  iisz  n«  « tw 

Bar  1203  -9  1220  1210  1*  Ww 

Hay  1233  -9  ««  1W2„  ® 

Total  6e-B” 

H COCOA  fiCCOHSWstoBW) 

Ur  is  Rfca  2*9».  9*7 

[My rve  89a4- 

■ COFFEE  UFFE  (5  tares  Sffimnei 

Hn  1477  +7  1480  1460  1X47  24.23 


Per  tom  tons  omasa  saad  p tasxAg.  c Com  to.  « Jun 


■ LME  AU  Official  E/5  rate:  10069 

LM£  Cfcstag  E/S  rate:  19115 

Spot  16118  2 mavs  i6T076mns:  icUMJmots:  iSiOr 


■ HWH  GRACE  COPFSt  iCDMEB 

Sett  Day's  Open 

prke  change  High  Low  TO  Ini 

Apr  6855  -1J85  68.90  68.40  448  457 

May  68.95  *100  69.50  9500  29  060  29.060 

Jun  6940  +1.80  6960  69 JO  2.162  2.162 

Jul  69  BO  *100  70.20  6810  13  650  11.850 

Aug  70.15  +T.S0  70.10  70  00  1.565  1.565 

Sep  70.50  +1.80  71.00  7025  - 5.443 

Total  Z3X56  66082 


PRECIOUS  METALS 

■ LONDON  BULLION  MARKET 
I Prices  snaffled  by  N M RoOhcMMI 

GoMtTroy  02]  $ price  £ Bqutv  SFr  ops* 

Hoc  S3  70-284  20 

Opening  28]  60-28390 

(toning  lb  283.900  176.467  265  675 

Afternoon  1b  284.200  176.270  265.980 

Day's  Hcpi  284  70-285  00 

Day's  Low  S3  60-283  90 

PmtaE  dose  282  10-282M 

Luca  Ufn  Me»  Grid  Landtag  Rales  Ms  usst 

1 north 4X6  6 rafrths  4.11 

2 months  . . .4.21  12  months _3.69 

3 months 4.18 

SAmr  Fb  p /tray  oz.  US  cts  equhr. 

Spot  311801  502.00 

Stow  Lmdtag  Rates 

1 month  2.20  6 months  . . 1.00 

2 months — _2.10  12  RMnltB 050 

3 months  — 1.85 

Grid  Coin*  S pnca  £ equtv. 

Knig  Brand  281-285  174-177 

New  Sovereign  85-69  40-43 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE  OIL  WMBX  ft 000  bands.  Sffiarefl 

Latest  Day's  Open 

price  change  Mgh  Low  Vd  W 

May  17  36  -0  56  1 7J9  16  £6  75.114  85.310 

Jun  1738  -053  1745  18.72  6S. 798  154k 

Jul  1?  31  *0.51  17.35  16.70  22.572  78.372 

Aug  1717  *047  17.20  1 6.59  9.897  39 421 

Sep  17  00  *055  17.00  16.40  2.509  23554 

Oct  1676  -0  45  16.78  16J0  1 166  21.420 

Total  200,774838^87 

■ CRUM  0ft.  fE  Bffiatra 

Latest  Day's  Open 

price  change  Hgh  Low  Vol  tat 

May  _____  22.509 

Jon  1544  +024  15  75  15  02  24  891  U9k 

Jtd  15  34  +0.18  1559  14J92  6 771  47.192 

Aug  15.20  -0.15  1547  14.62  1,859  18.130 

Sep  15 16  +011  1542  14.73  1.184  13.349 

Oct  15.09  *022  1509  14.68  662  7.378 

Total  o/a  aft 

■ MAHNB  OIL  HYMEX  142000  US  gaflsj  CflJS  gate.1 

Latest  Day^  Open 

prior  change  High  Low  vw  tat 

May  43  90  +1  12  43  90  4240  18.314  38.857 

Jus  4420  *1.12  44.20  42.60  1D421  29.165 

Jul  44  40  *4.92  44.45  43  10  3 181  18223 

Aug  44.30  *427  4455  43.65  682  17.069 

Sep  45.30  -0  62  45-30  44.45  912  9,881 

Oct  45J3  -0.  45.40  45.10  598  6423 

Total  37^28172,733 

■ BAS  OIL  K fi/iannei  

Sett  Dayffi  Open 

price  rtiange  Mgh  Low  VU  tat 

Hay  12950  +225  130.50  12720  6.671  40247 

Jua  131  00  +2.25  131.75  12S25  3.249  Z3.492 

Jul  13250  +2.75  133.75  129.75  1,760  11.170 

Aug  134.00  +2  50  134.00  1 31.50  32  8.448 

Sep  135.50  +225  136.75  1S.S0  30  7.726 

Od  133  75  +225  133.75  133.75  150  3218 

Total  13000143,168 

■ NATURAL  BAS  K (1.000  tunas  pro  per  iherw 

May  9250-0.050  9270  9250  IS  2.385 

Jun  9220  -0.050  9250  9220  175  1205 

Total  a/»  eta 

■ ftATURAL  6AS  WMSl  110.000  mniBIlL:  SffiimBLUJ 

Latest  Day's  Open 


$ price 

£ aquiv 

SFr  eqiav 

pries  dmgs  High 

Low 

TO  tat 

S3  70-294  20 

May 

2.150  +0.013 

2-165 

2.135  22,722  58,390 

Z8J  60-283. 90 

Jun 

1185  +0018 

2190 

2165 

7.738  31X02 

281900 

176.467 

265  575 

Jul 

2.195  +0016 

2X00 

2175 

3X88  21.740 

284.200 

176.270 

265.980 

Aug 

2.300  +0.010 

2205 

2.185 

1.642  17984 

284  70-285  00 

top 

2X10  +001D 

2X15 

2200 

1,473  19940 

283  60-283  90 

Oct 

2X35+0007 

2X40 

2X25 

709  15.880 

282 10-28250 

Trite! 

4B9Z3313941 

■ IMLEADB1  BASOUNE 

NVMEX  (42.000  US  Qtasj  CAJS  galaj 


Latest  Day's 
price  rhiwgn 

5290  +099 
5320  +194 
53.05  +099 
5235  *078 
51-56  +0.75 
4990 


Ln  M tat 

51.10  17,684  37,303 
5195  7.728  28273 
51.75  2328  19941 
51.15  774  8,112 

5090  561  5958 

4990  8 2880 

29,138109928 


Nov  7690  +025  - - - 397 

Jen  78.50  +025  20 

Mar  80-50  *025  - 

Total 

■ SOYABEANS  CBT  6,Q0Bm  ntn  caaCTl  toaeQ 

Hter  486.75  -275  491.75  48590  12475  45268 

Jul  495.75  -390  50190  49490  20945  54,131 

Aug  49825  -4X0  504X0  498X0  822  15.475 

Sep  501 90  -3.75  50790  501.00  384  7.753 

Nov  51125  -275  516.50  510.00  5219  3927B 

Jan  52200  -290  52690  52090  208  2327 

Tetri  41281 107,157 

■ SOYABEAN  01.  CBT  (BO.OOOtas:  cenb/t* 


May 

19.32 

-0.13 

1995 

19X8 

9X97  32930 

Jri 

1993 

-0.16 

1907 

1992  11977  38,432 

tog 

Aug 

19.80 

-0.15 

20.12 

1990 

1.428  9976 

Oct 

top 

1904 

-0.13 

20X7 

2004 

288  SX63 

DCS 

Oct 

20.08 

-0.16 

20.40 

20X3 

203  5026 

Mar 

Dec 

20X6 

+041 

2093 

20X5 

1054  22983 

Hay 

Total 

MJ9513&441 

Uteri 

1799  +99  181.0  1789  B75  Z5.E4 

1812  +12  1823  1809  463  11.974 

1817  +19  184.0  1811  171  5.410 

1929  - 3^ 

1969  +49  - - - 222 

1,497  46,118 


■ SOYABEAN  MEAL  CST  (100  tons;  S/bn) 

■ SUGAR  11'  CSCE  (112JD0tos;  cerisffiaj 

May 

1339 

-10 

135X 

1324 

B.456  34X37 

Hay 

5.13  +006 

515 

5.0610321  40058 

■fed 

13S£ 

-05 

137.1 

1X5X 

7.474  33002 

Jd 

404  +009 

495 

4.7512185  65.886 

137.1 

-OX 

1380 

1369 

7.132  12193 

Oct 

5X2  +008 

5X3 

5X6  3013  40653 

138.1 

-0.4 

139.1 

1379 

902  10155 

Mar 

S02  +003 

504 

599  1.054  223TO 

Oct 

139.6 

+0.1 

1400 

139.4 

832  5.425 

May 

6.00  +002 

697 

£00  16 5 3.675 

Dec 

1427 

-03 

1439 

1423 

1X16  16X69 

Jri 

£10  -005 

6.15 

5.10  48  2.457 

Trial 

20468  113011 

Trite 

24065183050 

■ POTATOES  UFFE  (20  tones;  E per  tome! 

■ comm  Arcs  gojm**  csn&w 

May  1909  -189  1909  >909  3 82 

Jin  200.0  -189  - - - - 

Nov  759 

Ms  1009  ----- 

Apr  1110  - HEX  1159  15  318 

Total 

■ FHBCHT  IBFFEX)  LJFFE  BIORndex  port) 


930 

+8 

930 

925 

29 

1011 

— 

May 

945 

+15 

945 

930 

42 

359 

Hsy 

Jun 

885 

+10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

Jri 

Jri 

840 

+8 

835 

835 

1 

559 

S«P 

Oct 

960 

+10 

_ 

— 

_ 

458 

Nn 

Total 

Jan 

Chore 

Pm 

Mir 

BR 

- 

Trial 

May  5728  -124  5920  57.60  5235  17.240 

Jul  5820  -125  5995  58.45  4223  12996 

Oct  59.10  -020  5925  59.00  34  IM) 

Dee  59.10  -0.40  60.15  59.10  892  15.739 

Mar  6015  -0.4Q  6075  6020  35  3295 

May  61.10  - 61.BO  61.40  15  1.363 

TOW  12488  60223 

■ ORANGE  JUCE  NICE  (15J008B;  caatsAW 

(toy  8025  -020  8290  78.50  2-906  14.427 

Jul  7JL45  -120  83.40  7820  2290  8.485 

Sap  8020  -2.10  8320  8090  547  3.504 

Nn  8295  -125  84.00  8240  T38  3.014 

Jan  8320  -220  85.10  8320  56  2450 

liar  8595  -220  BE  XU  8600  1 211 

Total  5939  32233 


PULP  AND  PAPER 

■ PIAPEX  DULX  (USS;  24  air  fry  mraj 

Salt  Day's  Open 

price  change  Kgh  Law  Vol  tat 
Jn  47590  +390  - 582 

Sep  495.00  +490  49590  49590  B 152 

Total  7 75B 

FUTURES  DATA 

AS  Mums  am  sacpM  br  MS. 


Spices  tram  Man  Preduetan 
Popper  Whfta  pepptr  prices  started  to 
coma  alt  graduedy.  Uttto  or  no  buying 
support  may  be  the  main  reason  because 
afters  remain  scarce-  Mwrtsk  whits  FAQ 
traded  Spot  £7,300.  April/May  shipment 
£7,200  df  and  new  crop  September 
onwarts  offered  at  £6200  df. 

Bladt  pepper  prion  could  not  be  main- 
tained other.  Marty  inefa  and  Vietnam 
ware  the  maker  aoucas,  reautUng  bi  lower 
asking  prices  tor  nearby  and  forward  pod- 
ttona.  Back  FAQ  spot  at  $4200  and  ApriV 
May  shipment  at  £4,000  OF.  Tradng  was 
vary  llgtit  this  weak. 


VOLUME  DATA 

Open  Want  and  Vtahma  data  shown  for  cartraos 
mated  on  C0IIE3C  NVMEX.  C8T.  NYCE.  CNE.  CSCE 
and  IPE  Cmda  OB  are  ana  day  b areas.  VoUne  & 
Open  Interest  teas  are  tor  al  traded  rmtha. 
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LONDON  SPOT  MARKETS 
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WORLD  BOND  PRICES 


Economic  data  hurt  US  trading 


GOyERNMDrT  BONDS 

By  Khazsin  Merchant  and 
_Daidet  Bdgter  in  New  York 

US  Treasuries  traded 
I moderately  lower  at  midday, 
1 hurt  by  further  strong  eco- 
! Domic  figures  and  supply 
"pressures  in  the  corporate 
bond  market.  European  mar- 
kets closed  down  on  a data- 
free  day  as  the  euro  hit  a 
record  low  against  sterling. 

US  March  housing  starts 


fell  marginally  from  1 .79m  to 
l.77m.  above  expectations. 
Ian  Shepherdson,  at  High 
Frequency  Economics,  said: 
“Although  the  housing  mar- 
ket has  peaked,  all  housing 
related  data  remain  very 
strong." 

Meanwhile,  March  indus- 
trial production  rose  by  0.1 
per  cent,  slightly  lower  than 
consensus.  The  combination 
sent  the  30-year  bond  down 
& to  95'/i  to  yield  5.560  per 
cent,  while  the  10-year  note 


BENCHMARK  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 
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weakened  ^ to  96^,  pushing 
the  yield  up  to  5.206  per  cent. 
Investors  stood  on  the  side- 
lines ahead  of  an  afternoon 
speech  by  Alan  Greenspan. 
Federal  Reserve  chairman. 

European  markets  saw  no 
big  movement  following  the 
recent  rally.  Analysts  said 
the  10-year  sector  was  event- 
free  while  the  five-year  area, 
which  has  outperformed  10- 
years  in  recent  months  amid 
expectations  of  rate  cuts, 
remains  under  pressure. 


Since  the  rate  cut,  the 
shorter  end  of  the  market 
has  lagged  by  10-15  basis 
points  relative  to  10-years, 
said  an  analyst. 

The  10-year  German  future 
settled  at  115.35,  down  0.03, 
while  in  the  cash  market  the 
yield  on  the  10-year  bund 
was  3.86  per  cent.  In  the  UK, 
10-year  gilt  futures  settled  at 
116.96.  down  0.18.  while  in 
the  cash  market  the  yield  on 
10-year  gilts  was  4.53  per 
cent. 


US  INTEREST  RATES 

Latest  Treasury  BiUs  and  Bond  Hakfe 
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BOND  FUTURES  AND  OPTIONS 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES  WEEKEND 


APRIL  17/APRIL  18  J999 


War  hits  euro 


CURRENCIES  & MONEY 


markets  RffoSr 

By  ten  Beattie 

Tie  euro  sunk  t0  ^ 
lifetime  low  against  the  doi- 
lar  yesterday,  driven  by  con- 
tinued sales  of  the  European 
currency  against  the  yen. 

Increased  fears  of  a long 
ground  war  in  Kosovo  were 
also  cited  by  many  as  a neg- 
ative factor  for  the  currency 
as  the  fairly  muted  response 
of  recent  weeks  gave  way  to 
a fear  that  a long  and  expen- 
sive ground  war  was  a pros- 
pect 

The  euro  hit  its  new  low 
around  SI. 063  against  the 
dollar  towards  the  end  of  the 
Asian  trading  session,  and 
although  it  later  recovered 
as  the  more  optimistic  Lon- 
don traders  came  In,  it  still 
closed  at  sum.  looking  vul- 
nerable to  further  fells. 

■ Analysts  said  that  contin- 
ued capital  repatriation  by 
Japanese  investors  combined 
with  continued  strength  in 
US  growth  had  left  the  euro 
under  attack  on  two  fronts. 

“General  euro  bearishness 
increased  after  the  news 
from  the  US  that  33.000 


reserve  troops  had  been 
called  up  and  an  extra  SSbn 
requested  from  Congress", 
said  Jeffrey  Woodruff,  for- 
eign exchange  strategist  at 
BankBoston  in  London.  “The 
market  is  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  going:  to 
be  a quick  bomb  and  mn 
war  like  the  Iraqi  conflict.'’ 
he  added. 

But  he  said  that  large 
sales  of  euros  against  the 
yen,  against  the  background 
of  better  prospects  for  the 
Japanese  economy,  had  been 

■ POUND  M MEW  YORK 
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instrumental  in  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  currency  earlier  in 
the  day. 

“The  comments  about  tax 
cuts  tram  Miyazawa  have 
raised  the  possibility  that 
the  market  will  be  allowed 
to  take  a crack  at  reviving 
demand  after  the  failure  of 
repeated  fiscal  packages,"  he 
said. 

Mr  Woodruff  added  that 
the  capital  flows  into  the 
yen,  which  have  been  a con- 


sistent topic  of  debate  in  the 
market  over  the  past  few 
days,  had  come  as.something 
of  a surprise  to  many  ana- 
lysts- 

“Some  thought  that  the 
hew  fiscal  year  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  Japanese 
money  to  flee  the  country  “ 
he  said. 

But  he  did  not  think  that 
the  dollar  would  follow  the 
euro  down  and  _ weaken  sub-  - 
stantialiy  against  the  yen. 
“We  regard  this  as  a better' 
level  to  buy  dollars  at"  he 
added. 

■ The  Swedish  krona  and 
Norwegian  krone  both  con- 
tinued good  runs,  yesterday. 

The  former  shrugged  off , 
recent  political  events  and 
the  latter  benefited  from  a 
combination  of  higher  oil 
prices  and  the  continued  fail- 
ure of  the  Norwegian  central 
bank  to  cut  interest  rates. 

At  the  London  dose  yes- 
terday- the  Swedish  krona 
was  at  SKrSJO  against  the 
euro,  well  above,  the  lows 
above  SKrt.OO  it  hit  earlier 
in  the  week  after  the  resig- 
nation of  the  country’s 
finance  minister.-  Hie  Norwe- 
gian krone  rose  to  NKr&297 
against  the  euro,  helped  by 
the  failure  of  the  central 
bank  to  cut  interest  rates  as 
expected  this  week. 
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290185 

291112 

29 

290094 

29 

285151 

23 

740 

liiwlmj* 

1B1 

pnn75S 

*01925 

962  - 547 

619420 

600031 

60991 B 

29 

604316 

29 

514495 

23 

101.7 

« 

232» 

*491®  212  - 244 

03346 

STi® 

13154 

27 

13013 

29 

12476 

22 

1019 

taaoy 

mn 

1251® 

*49249 

021  . 188 

125355 

124504 

125271 

-to 

125455 

-1.1 

125434 

-03 

94.8 

TO^T 

TO 

302291 

+09S3O  146  - 437 

301370 

301.176 

301926 

29 

300334 

29 

295.463 

23 

913 

Spato* 

w 

250981 

*07940 

760  - an 

261 770 

2489® 

?aiftga 

29 

249256 

29 

2412® 

23 

712 

Sarin 

w 

104199 

*00585 

075  - 302 

134440 

133457 

113941 

22 

11342 

23 

111307 

21 

81.7 

Safiadand  . 

p*} 

241® 

*000® 

152  - 1® 

24231 

24070 

24078 

43 

239® 

43 

23201 

40 

1063 

iK 

(Q 

. 

- 

. 

. 

- 

. 

- 

. 

1035 

ElID 

» 

1-5078 

*00047 

on  - 065 

1S132 

19021 

19045 

26 

1.4981 

26 

14737 

23 

- 

SOftt 

1.1870® 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Open 

5*  pte 

Change 

m 

LPW 

ssl  m 

Open  Jnt 

Jun 

9790 

9739 

+031 

VIM 

9739 

5081 

42,022 

Btp 

97.40 

9739 

- 

97.40 

9739 

3314 

30029 

■ UBS  MONTH  BJBBOR  FUTMIES  OLffFQ  Clm  IM-imb 

Open 

Sett  pries 

Chengs 

m 

Law 

Est  IP 

Open  M. 

Jin 

97385 

67385 

- 

97390 

97375 

302® 

216021 

S® 

97385 

97385 

-0005 

97390 

97370 

27799 

212884 

Dec 

67.1® 

97.1® 

*0.005 

97.185 

97.130 

7290 

124277 

Mar 

S7T30 

07225 

-0005 

97.230 

97305 

16885 

107633 

■ HOSE  MONTH  BD80  1BDB  FUTURES  fLFFQ  Clm  1®-rato 

tan 

Scat  pita 

Change 

Mgb 

LOW 

Est  ml 

Open  It 

Jin 

97380 

97385 

. 

973® 

973® 

5 

1044® 

S® 

97380 

97385 

-0005 

073® 

973® 

5 

98837 

Dae 

97.1® 

97.1® 

+0005 

97.140 

97.1® 

5 

63107 

tar 

97.225 

-0005 

0 

838® 

■ HWBOB  OPTIOBS  (LfPQ  Clm  100-Rffl; 

Srta  CALLS  PUIS 

Price  Jon  Sep  Dae  Uar  Jwi  Sap  P 

97375  0940  Q.D30 

07500  O010  0940  0930  0955  0.125  0.155  03! 

97635  0005  0245 

97750  0 0405  0.010  0920  0405  1370  0JB 

la.  v ten.  ta  cass  TO  are  Pihhm  taft  v hu  cm  sbztbo  to  man 

■ THREE  NOSIK  SHI  U80R  0P7XMS  (UFFQ  Clm  100-rate 


SaadAaOta  (S?  44748 

Stagapon  TO  19251 

SouOi  Aftm  90  15371 

Sorib  Korea  (Won)  130291 

IUkd  (IS  311719 

Ratal  TO  400761 

II*  JJttonl  38322 

TO  UKUDg  RMx  JMoM  S0««  1UCB3L 
111  193627.  MBatonk  GMtr  230371,  PM 
■•*.  nto  mm  va  Md  mod  man* 


-04170  066  - 173  43268  47794  - - 

-19380  360  - 515  127.400  125400  1267744  25  12US9 

-04084  681  - 681  49617  494® 

-09207  592-030  18710  185*5  18541  -19  18704 

-04250  248 -6S  419713  404548  41.1797  -14  41.7477 


24  1229733  27 


-aOOKS  137  - 1®  40759  39872  493*3  -28  4949 

*00088  241  • 260  19270  19114  19229  14  19204 

-04013  316  - 436  15613  14922  16905  -1LS  17218 

-38100  245  - 316  1306J9  130179 

-0.1028  604 .-  033  311840  348400  357430  -24  3141® 

-02325  292  - 229  407491  39.7735  401356  -19  403635 

-00079  310 - 333  38862  38240  38401 ' -24  38588 

HtaLvtal  Fme  4033NL  FMM  IMtti  59073.  TOM  FflK  6558H.  taV  M 
taM  EMM*  201482.  ta*  Ml  HUM  HM*  MO*  to  8*  6v  TO  Mk  VBl 
am  kM  W MUEBIBS  OOOE  SPOT  Md  RHMS  BWE  mMO*  SM  MhM  v a 


-18  18877  -18 

-09  4*7084  -11 

-ill  4.5510  -14 

14  19124  07 

-114  77322  -106 


tagHtfra  ftan) 

to  TO 

Curia  TO 

Madn  Otawtau 
USA  IS) 

PkBeTOMi  BtotMfcfca 
tosnSa  -'  (AS) 
HagKoag  pflCS) 

Wta  TO 

>»a«ia  SON 

to  TOO 

•tap*  m 


19136  *09014  132  - 140  19144  19033 

26917  *00076  7B9  - 046  27D49  26696 

24005  -09052  981  - 019  24820  23845 

159688  -09371  560  - 807  113042  112620 

19142  *09018  138  - 146  19148  19035 


S80SB 

Pits 

Jun 

Sep 

CALLS  - 
Dec 

Mar 

Jin 

PUIS  

Sap  Dae 

Uar 

97375 

975® 

0040 

0010 

0040 

0030 

0055 

nmn 

0125 

01®  0370 

03® 

97025 

97750 

0005 

0 

00® 

0010 

0020 

0245 

0365 

0370  00® 

0545 

EsL  WL  MIL  Ctok  5 TO  0 ftartw  Oaf*  qcn  m.  ta  lttnsz  TO  96370 

23904  09 

1596®  -173 
19137  £U 


-29  367023  -29 
-28  419075  -39 
-25  4.032S  -26 

■ft  I.955D.  M*  TO  0711164.  U 
o4)  tot  to*  Cn*  4K&M  |toa  I 
■driarUET. 


HevZatai  |CS) 

RTOta  «tat 

SaiSMM  . TO 

Snoapara  TO 

luBAMca  m 

Sou&Xma  (Ma» 

Tata  (T5 

Dotal  TO 

THHste*rS.Rdiri*M 
gUlW'Miak 


927  - 978  29068 
040  - 111  129116 
415  - 878  6&9090 
868  • 702  1405090 
934  - 097  15131 
525  • 765  191.730 
349  - 340  6,1355 


383  - 497  196157 

148  • 509  539512 

561  • 991  61.1770 

ItVritoHMM 

lhabftUvMBatah 


24896  24942  09 

124265  129044  09 

689380  612755  -14 
1362870  142529  -249 
64896 

188990  18093  11 

* 

29413  2955  18 

014IB0  019551  -17 
101®  10646  -02 

271®  27425  4.1 

17704  9929  -10 

195192 

526846  539241  07 

519900  603641  4L9 

MM  |ta.  StoM|  MB  ita 
go  v taw  a afetarij 


ftftom  Q£  27874 
110116  -117  111357 

19131  07  19134 

24923  09  24852 

129079  09  126494 

619902  -69  740911 
1484097  -254  1702092 


mi®  11  10173 


2955  0.8 

619551  -17 
10646  -02 
27428  41 

9929  -10 


29517  07  29*41 

62540B  -17  65.1505 
10G05  -04  11175 

27271  39  26708 

10.0634  -19  109591 


701 

■ THREE  MONTH  EURO  SWISS  FRAMC  RI1URS  0BK)  SFrin  IDO -into 

Open 

Sell  price 

Qwge 

m 

law 

EsL  wl 

Open  W. 

Jun 

98070 

09.010 

+0030 

99020 

90970 

5231 

1101® 

83.0 

Sep 

960® 

96020 

+0020 

90930 

96.880 

3212 

73879 

Dec 

915® 

98090 

+0025 

91590 

31560 

1201 

24211 

n 

. 

Ma 

aw»an 

98000 

+0020 

980® 

90590 

369 

14118 

s r 

- 

■ THHff  HDNTU  EUBOYBt  HITURES  8JTQ  YlOOm  l®-nte 

1324 

Opai 

Sett  price 

Change 

ngh 

LOW 

EsL  id 

Open  too. 

f’ 

- 

Jin 

non? 

0 

IB 

943 

Sep 

99.7B 

*001 

0 

na 

■ 1 

• 

Doc 

9604 

*002 

0 

na 

“ 

* mm  tans  mi  toted  cn  apt 

J 

■ eumSNKSHUfK0PIII»6(UB5SFrln  100-rate 


539611  -02  533519 
60*869  -07  61.1703 
l tor  ■«  ta  to  Eqta  ta  MM 


-0.6 

-12 

> 1890  100  ta 


Jun 

“ CALLS  - 
Sep 

Dec 

JU1 

— puts 

Sep 

0015 

0045 

0020 

n 7*a 

0375 

00® 

0370 

CROSS  RATES  AND  DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE  CROSS  RATES 


ESL  V U4.  CMH3H  Pv  a FM0IB  ta  «pa  toL  CMs  5120  TO  8408 


■ THREE  UDHIH  BURODOUAR  (0*9  Sim  points  at  100% 


-Bfr  Ob  ret. 


Bdgfcjnr  JBR) 

Denraeik  (DKr) 

Franco"  (FFr) 

Gemany*  (DM) 

wand*-  (K) 

Bair  (l) 

Nottalando*  IP)  • 

Norway  . -{Md) 

Ratogri*  (B$ 

Spain-  (Pte) 

Sweden  (SU) 

Stotatand  (SFr) 


2057 

4970 

4125 

22JE 

3573- 

1544. 

3548 

2554 

3114 

2.479 

1116 

-7BB.7 

2235 

1157 

2.156 

0692 

2.141 

1540 

1701 

1545 

1255 

3055 

2517 

1357 

2543  - 

-1511 

2XZ7 

1532 

1925 

1525 

0242 

UBS 

6557 

4 550 

0619  . 

0338 

0314 

0547 

6455 

0511 

1054 

2546 

2113 

1130 

2035 

0642 

2521 

1399 

1605 

1770 

0429 

1035 

0593 

0480 

0563. 

0534 

0082 

0055 

6530 

0052 

. 1765 

9037 

7050 

4038 

0727 

0301 

0722 

04® 

5707 

0454 

. 10 

2415 

2005 

1073 

1532 

Q.7B9 

1519 

1390 

1524 

1705 

4139 

. 100 

aas9 

4439 

0799' 

0331 

0794 

0534 

6357 

0489 

4 SKI 

1*15 

1M- 

5349 

0563 

0339 

0557 

0643 

7559 

0601 

9323 

2253 

1875 

10 

1501 

0745 

1789 

1703 

1421 

1.124 

1177 

125.1 

1016 

5553 

1 

0414 

0593 

0688 

70® 

0624 

1251 

W.1 

gjflfl 

1352 

2.417 

1 

£400 

1514 

1905 

1508 

5212 

T2S3 

1045 

.5590 

1507 

0417 

1 

0572  . 

7042 

0628 

7750 

1873. 

155.4 

6313 

1.467 

0020 

1.487 

1 

1101 

0534 

6582 

1506 

1315 

7039 

1568 

0525 

1.2S9 

0847 

100 

0791 

0297 

2005 

166.4 

09OQ 

1003 

0883 

1592 

1571 

1204 

1 

EMS  EUROPEAN  CURRENCY  UttfT  RATES 

Apr  16  Emo  cea  Rate  Change  %+7-ftDm  % spread  Dto. 

rales  aga tel  Em  € on  day can,  rate  > etated  tat 

tac*  3511®  324^  -095  •0.12  044  54 


HON  BW  ITOfflERS 

IK  0953644  09633  -000*9 

Eon  catt  ta  V I*  *c  Bapn  Qtatott  Onu  n ■ Mata*  M 
tor  Cat  i taw  Map  M ■ aWrantagencp  ana  M oM  m 
Ann  htoaa  mr  atori  oto  a*  B»  eott  M«  tor  ■ anarq.  at  bb  ■ 
Mta  to  V Etoacri  V ok  ftv  a bn  M a*,  watt  tag  * 
TOvaa  Mata  M V Raaia  1to« 


324.45 

-005 

-8-12 

8^4 

7.4332 

-00001 

-038 

0® 

00633 

-000*9 

1.48 

-151 

atrioa  Conans  an  a ftsaMDU 

tttBKWWpk 

PBaM«e> 

cmayOaqeDcr  Meal  1*  ate  t 

awtwpntiipM 

Open 

idea 

Ocnge 

wgh 

Low 

SSL  Wl 

Open  H. 

Jun 

9651 

9550 

-051 

9001 

9450 

36538 

456002 

Sep 

3456 

9431 

-0.04 

9456 

94® 

126521 

502,111 

Dec 

9406 

9404 

-053 

9457 

6463 

50T74 

363748 

■ OS  TREAStBf  B0L  fUTURES  (CVS  STni  per  IOOK 

Jun 

9074 

9074 

-am 

9074 

95l74 

46 

1087 

■ FMUIDBPHA  SE  0-MMBU5  OnXMS  DM62KI0  B pa  OH) 


ota  tar.  ha*  ft*,  amta  ««  w l 


■ M8ABK  FUTURES  (QB  DM  125J00  pg  DM 


Apt 

— CALLS 
tay 

Jut 

ta 

POTS  — 
Mtt 

Jin 

005 

Ql44 

071 

032 

084 

083 

051 

027 

051 

075 

095 

1.® 

- 

017 

037 

- 

- 

1/44 

;YB4FUTBHBg3g)Ta>129np4rYan1Q0 


TOtoBta  WLCaH -TO-  TO.  d*rs  ta  ft*,  ta  161  TO  307 


Open 

' . uw 

Cbngn 

H* 

law 

Jun 

05494 

05478 

-00017 

05495 

OS45B 

Sep 

053* 

05508 

-00019 

055® 

05606 

Dec 

- 

05558 

- 

- 

— 

■ SHBgWMCWnittSTOQSFr  125900 


Jun 

05715 

067® 

-00016 

Sep 

05786 

08173 

-00013 

Dec 

- 

06850 

-0J3002 

tan 

Ida* 

Chav 

M* 

Law 

EsL  sd 

Opai  bl 

08478 

02538 

*06055 

06554 

06454 

21/418 

80783 

0B64D 

*00052 

06640 

- 

1® 

1835 

067® 

06742 

+00050 

087® 

08742 

n 

1,458 

i rouses  cue  £62500  p»£ 

18082 

15108- 

+00032 

16140 

18024 

0608 

63779 

.161® 

*08020. 

.16150 

- — ... 

47 

1.2M 

- 

16110  ‘ 

*00032 

T8110 

• - 

1 • 

30 

■ PHUADBKBA  SE  OS  OPTONS  £31750  |eciM  par  pemtj 


Stt® 

Plica 

ta 

- CALLS  — 

tay 

An 

ta 

PUIS 

tay 

Jm 

1810 

025 

128 

187 

028 

128 

186 

1820 

004 

074 

1® 

1.02 

1® 

242 

18® 

- 

043 

1® 

• 

- 

- 

Piwwa  ta  wt,  Cta  WTO  - 

. to  car  «.  ta 

M9TOMOO 

■ OTHffi  CURRHMaES 

Apr  18  £ $ 

C»C8  r^i 57.1396  - 577376354070  - 354500 
Haw  301-406  - 302979239740  - 236940 
Ban  484390  - 4841.40300000  - 3000® 
tad  04927  - 04934  07053  - 070® 
TO  57996  -54057  77469  -374® 
Nad  64665  - 14713  49070  - 490® 
Item  412320  - 4141452575®  - 2595® 
UAE  19272  - 19307  16728  - 39732 


FT  EODE  to  WOOD  COTHOES 

Tie  FT  Bta  to  Wbrtd  CMiaodn  ta 
can  be  tnnd  on  ta  Markets  page  to 
Mental's  etan. 


UK  INTEREST  RATES 


LONDON  MONEY  RATES 

ta  16  (ta  7 taa 

ntftf  ' nnBce 


■ TMEE  M0W1H  STHIMB  WTfg  lUffg  £500000  pnWS  Ct  1P0* 


WBrtH*  Sasfcfl 
Storing  CDs 
Italy  (Os 
BrtHS 

UcNadtaUMta 
Okcoori  Martat  daps 


54-41  5K-5H  5*-«  5*  - * 5K-5*  5|-5i 
. . SK-51  54-54 

54-5*  5-41 
5|  - 5*  SH-5* 

51i-»  541-554  3-5*  556  - 5*  • 5» -5  5*  - 5* 

5*  - 5*  5|-54  " - " 


tan 

Sea  price 

Change 

l ta 

tow 

Eft.  W 

tan  M. 

Jan 

94830 

94855 

+0025 

94880 

94810 

21160 

184567 

sap 

9*810 

948® 

+0025 

94860 

94800 

29181 

194 801 

Dec 

94850 

9*510 

*0030 

9*830 

9*540 

11405 

146538 

tar 

94820 

94865 

*08® 

945® 

94810  • 

127® 

139250 

Jun 

Moaatel 

648® 

■ apt  ra  tew 

94570 

*0030 

iw  tow 

948® 

tester 

94810 

6064 

118779 

BASE  LENDING  RATES 


■ MWffHTOtaBnpiMMjTOgMgPgtariiegt 


IK  deartio  ta  ta  tata  n®  5«  pa  ftoa  ta-8,  ISM 

■ Up  to  1 1-3  M 04  . . . 9-12. 

monto  room  manta  annta  rarta' 

Carts  at  Tax  dap.  POO.OOC0  * _ 65  tz5-.  6 J 


Susa 

- CALLS  - 

— PUTS 
Sep 

Price 

in 

Sep 

Dec 

An 

94750 

94875 

01S 

turn 

am 

0205 

0850 

01® 

01® 

asm 

95123 

0840 

-01120 

01® 

01® 

01® 

02® 

0243 

6829 

0010 

0040 

0070 

0405 

0/435 

95373 

0005 

0525 

Bt  aMDtotta  J4S7TOSta  TOtoMtaaeaitoL  fiU4asB»TO6ta4 


AMun  1 Company  STS 
Atad  btoh  Bank  tGQ  STS 
•Haray  Aiabectwr  STS 
Banco  B8bao  Vtaaya  125 
BairictQiiaia  STS 
Baric  ol  botand  STS 
Banket  Me  STS 

Bar*  of  Scotland  575 
BatayaBsik  5T9 
BriSkriMWEBri  125 
•Brm  Stay  SCO  Ul  STS 
CNbaricNA  6TS 

Oydeatala  Bank  STS 
Tha  Q>«paa0wa  Bant&SD- 
Casa*  a Co  STS 

Cypna  Poputar  Bank  125 
Dummi  Laurie  STS 


Brew  Trust  Uttad  ITS 
tafWert  Rentoig  1 Co  125 
Hahto  Bank  AG  Zurich  5 25 
HataUe  1 Gen  kw  BklSO 
C.  Hears  & Co  STS 
«SG  Hantaw  Bank  «7h« 
STS 

Hongkong  1 Shan^Ml  STB 
Invoatoc  Bank  (UIQ  LtdSTS 
Juter  Hodge  Bank  5T6 
MLecpoU  Jta®  1 SM  STS 
Lloyds  Bar*  5T5 

MMand  Baric.  STS 

•nesBrrinara  STS 
ftojofBk  or  Scotland  STS 
SooBtah  Wktowa  Bar*  590 
#Sft«er  1 Friariandsi  5T5 


SnOilMBtamstin  STS 
Sun  Bank  5T5 

TS8  626 

Unfled  Bank  or  Kiwal  590 
iMyTcuaBankPto  535 
WhTOaaytakflBv  STS 
YortaNrs  Bonk  . STS 

• Memban  at  London 
kwoekuwi  Banktog 
AeMcadon 


Classified 

information. 


, -rZt 


SUCDEN  (UK)  limited 

7RADWG  FUTURES  - OPTONS  - FOREX? 

..  competfflvecommlBStais tad  speedy  fflte 

T^phone  answered  on  Ihefiret  ring 

jjfcoct  access  to  floors  ed  aD  m^or60tcbmfles 

CALL  NOW  on  0171  940  9600 

moSs  pcd>M*tai  m nk  J 


I tan  Bin  knanatnnat  tom  jilannlnntrm  otareful  ssrvica. 
LaadME  H.  A.  Srnllh  ELSo.  (Hona)  M -f  44171  252  2274 
tatta  Petal  Mwpty  B.Ccnm._  Wb  + XST1  082  IMP 

. ■ ».i— siaETkr,  uMwwmi.ii 


1 oriv\.  I:imirt*>  rS.  Options 


FUTURES 
OFHONS 
Sc  FOREX 
FHVATE  CLIENTS 
wiuxJtoE 


:\4  i Sjjj3 1 


38  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON  W1XSKB 
TEL.-  01 71 629  1133  FAX:  0171  495  VOS 

bttp^Narv-Mtaftak 


OFFSHORE  COmPAIUIES 


UbvScnke-tavtDeribig 
Fret  Bra*-H®e  Price*- Ctajefifin  fnmnlrfnnr 

Webeite:  kriy/SWwwMfcBaLcBi  nk 
e.raifr  afcn.Mjhafcar#toahncal  cam 


0171 

283 

8333 


mini 

REUTERS 


for  a free  trial 


10 


financial  times 


WEEKEND  APRIL  17/AFWL  l^gg 


DATABANK 


UNIT  TRUSTS 


Winners  and  lasers 


TOP  HVE  OVER  1 YEAR: 

RtteBy  American  2,164 
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The  Ides  of  March  are  passed  - 

Hast  thou  moved  thy  PEPs  to  INVESCO? 


INVESCO 


Your  Ciobal  Investment  Partner 


Don't  let  your  existing  PEPs  suffer  poor  performance,  move  them  to  INVESCO.  0800  01 0 333 


INVESCO  Asset  Management  Limited.  It  Devonshire  Square.  London  EC2M  4YK,  Regulated  by  IMRO.  A subsidiary  ol  AMVESCAP  PLC.  --- ^■c_, I L 
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LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
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Second  liners  move  to  grab  the  limelight  again 


FUSE  Ai-Sharatodax 
3000. 


aarketsreport 

ly  Steve  Thompson, 

K Stock  Market  Editor 


rhe  divergence  of  performance 
jetween  the  London  market's 
eadere  and  second  and  third  line 
docks  was  apparent  again  vester- 
lay.  with  the  FTSE  250  leaving 
ts  senior  index  for  dead  for  the 
iura  consecutive  session. 

And  that  divergence  would 
lave  been  much  greater  but  for 
Jie  proposed  multi-billion  pound 
nerger  of  Asda  and  Kingfisher 
-evealed  yesterday,  which  saw 
ie  .food.  retailing  sector  erupt 
ilus  another  stunning  uerfor 
nance  by  BP  Amoco. 


Even  hard-bitten  marketmak- 

showig  Surprised  by  Bp's  strong 

BP  Is  easily  the  UK's  biggest 
company  by  market  capitalisa- 
tion, representing  almost  10  per 
cent  of  the  ETSE  loo,  and  is  now 
at  well  in  excess  of 
UOGbn,  even  before  the  integra- 
tion of  Atlantic  Richfield. 

Dealers  said  the  shares  had 
rocketed  behind  a rising  oil  price 
aod  an  ever-increasing  stock 
shortage. 

Not  only  did  the  strength  of  BP 
promote  substantial  strength  in 
Shell,  as  a proxy  for  the  biggest 
ETSE  10G  stock,  but  the  latter 
responded  to  vague  rumours  that 
a Shell  merger/acquisition  of  Etf. 


the  French  oil  group,  was  a its  third  straight  loss  and  a fall  of 
strong  possibility.  $22  or  0.9  per  cent  over  the  week. 

But  there  was  no  doubting  the  Early  in  the  session,  as  the 
overwhelming  market  story,  the  . Asda/Kingfish e r story  whipped 
shift  of  cash  out  of  most  of  the  up  some  initial  excitement,  the 


market's  favourites  of  recent 
years,  the  telecoms,'  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  some  of  the  banks,  into 
the  cyclical  areas  of  the  market. 

Those  areas  of  the  market, 
according  to  gleeful  stockbrokers 
enjoying  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive trading  periods  of  recent 
months,  included  (he  oil  and  met- 
als and  mining  stocks  as  well  as 
many  of  the  stocks, 

which  partly  accounted  for  the 
latest  jump  in  the  FTSE  250. 

A weary-looking  FTSE  100  was 
left  with  a 45.5  decline  at  6,420.6, 


index  had  rushed  up  through 
6,500,  hitting  6,513.2,  before  slid- 
ing hack  and  eventually  threaten- 
ing to  dip  back  below  6,400. 

Contrasted  with  that  sorry  per- 
formance was  a rampant  FTSE 
250  index,  which  at  its  best 
looked  likely  to  post  a three-fig- 
ure gain,  before  it  eventually  set- 
tled for  an  883  rise  at  5,7963. 

Over  the  five-day  period  and 
with  sentiment  in  the  cyclical 
stocks  galvanised  by  the  sudden 
surge  in  US  manufacturing 
stocks,  the  FTSE  250  rose  2323 


or  43  per  cent  The  index  closed 
yesterday  at  5,7963  up  683 

There  was  a late  burst  of 
strength  in  the  sm allcaps  too, 
with  the  FTSE  SmallCap  index, 
which  tended  to  be  left  behind  by 
the  midcaps  for  much  of  the  ses- 
sion, coming  with  a late  burst  to 
finish  18  higher  at  2,467.1. 

Turnover,  as  expected  on  a day 
when  the  Asda /Kingfisher  deal 
broke  and  as  the  institutions 
began  to  panic  and  chase  the  oil 
majors,  came  in  at  13bn  shares, 
the  highest  daily  total  in  months. 
Asda  and  Tesco  accounted  for 
170m  shares,  or  10  per  cent  of  the 
overall  figure,  while  BP  Amoco 
and  Shell  accounted  for  another 
90m  shares,  or  5.5  per  cent 
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The  prospect  of  a merger 
between  Asda  and  Kingfisher 
prompted  trades  in  the 
options  market,  writes  Martin 
Brice. 

Asda  dosed  at  1B89tp  as 
94m  ware  dealt  In  options, 
the  April  and  June  200p  calls 
went  at  4p  and  14p  respec- 
tively. 

Shell  also  attracted  good 
business  with  the  stock  higher 
at  440p.  Most  of  the  option 
business  was  related  to  the 
8-7p  dividend  due  to  be 
marked  ex  on  Monday. 


The  FTSE  100  future 
opened  at  6,495,  which  was 
at  par  with  cash  with  fair, 
value  estimated  at  a premium 
of  31  points  to  the  undertying 
cash  market. 

Alter  trading  between  a high 
of  6,540  and  a low  of  6/45, 
settlement  was  at  6,458. 

Index  options  expiry  was  at 
6,459.  In  options,  one  trade 
was  for  March  2000,  where 
the  7,025  calls  and  the  6,025 
puts  were  dealt  In  2£50  lots 
at  a price  that  represented 
volatility  at  25  per  cent 
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Asda  up  on 
Kingfisher 
merger  talk 

^P^ES  RETORT 

By  RAartin  Brice  and  Peter  John 

The  merger  move  by  Asda 
and  Kingfisher  set  the  food 
retailing  sector  alight  as 
prospects  of  consolidation 
prompted  heavy  buying. 

It  was  notable  that  Asda 
closed  above  the  notional 
price  of  the  merger.  With 
94m  shares  traded  Asda  was 
up  2214  at  I98%p,  compared 
with  the  190p  at  which  King- 
fisher's closing  price  valued 
the  stock.  Analysts  said  the 
premium  stemmed  from 
hopes  that  another  bidder 
might  enter  the  fray,  with 
names  like  Ahold  and  Wal- 
Mart  in  the  frame.  King- 
fisher was  off  35  at  840p. 

Tesco  saw  76m  traded  and 
gained  14*4  to  ifilVip,  while 
JSainsbnry  was  ahead  15% 
at  390Vip  as  11m  were  dealt. 
Safeway  rose  4%  to  260p 
amid  volume  of  22m. 

Leading  engineers  bene- 
fited from  the  sustained 
switch  into  cyclical  stocks  as 
investors  moved  away  from 
highly-rated  shares.  GEN 
gained  more  than  8 per  cent 
or  86  to  £11^33%,  taking  it  to 
a new  52-week  high  and 
more  than  doubling  the  520p 
it  touched  in  October.  Other 
engineers  on  the  rise 
included  Vickers,  up  almost 
10  per  cent  or  13  at  148’Ap 
and  Rolls-Royce,  which  rose 
16  to  296V»p. 

Traders  said  three  ele- 
ments were  combining  to 
power  engineers.  Equity 
strategists  were  increasingly 
advising  clients  to  buy  cycli- 
cal stocks,  of  which  engi- 
neering companies  were 
prime  examples.  Second,  the 
prospects  of  a long  war  In 
Kosovo  was  focusing  atten- 
tion on  companies  that  sup- 
ply arms.  Finally,  hopes  of 
rising  demand  in  global 
manufacturing  were  boosted 


by  SGL  Carbon  of  Germany, 
which  yesterday  made  a 
bullish  trading  statement. 

Sales  traders  were  point- 
ing out  to  clients  that  UK 
engineering  companies  are 
due  to  issue  a series  of  trad- 
ing updates  at  their  annual 
meetings,  which  begin  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  These  are 
likely  to  prompt  a series  of 
upgrades  to  forecasts  from 
analysts. 

Meanwhile,  the  prospect  of 
share  buy-hacks  and  the  sub- 
sequent increase  in  earnings 
per  share  formed  a positive 
backdrop  to  share  prices  in 
the  sector. 

The  star  of  the  day  In  the 
FTSE  250  index,  which 
strongly  outperformed  the 
rest  of  the  market,  was 
Cookson.  It  gained  more 
than  16  per  cent,  or  24%  to 
177%p  as  9m  were  traded 

BP  Amoco  soars 

BP  Amoco  jumped  52%  to 
£11.25  on  turnover  of  35zn 
and  Shell  Transport  25  to 
444%p  on  volume  of  55m  in 
response  to  strong  crude 
prices  and  the  same  switch 
into  cyclical  stocks  that  ben- 
efited the  engineers. 

The  rise  in  BP  Amoco, 
which  hit  the  highest  level 
since  its  creation  through 
the  merger  of  BP  and  Amoco 
of  the  US,  was  at  one  stage 
enough  to  lift  the  FTSE  100 
index  by  some  15  points. 

Brent  crude  for  June 
traded  at  (15^0  a barrel,  and 
gains  in  New  York  helped 
lift  US  oil  shares. 

Warburg  Dillon  Read  had 
repeated  a positive  stance  on 
BP  Amoco  in  a pan-Euro- 
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pean  sector  review,  based  on 
hopes  for  further  oil  price 
strength. 

Pharmaceuticals  stocks 
fell  as  the  market  digested 
the  latest  figures  from 
Pfizer. 

The  US  group  warned  it 
was  likely  to  see  growth 
decline  in  the  second  quarter 
due  to  unfavourable  compar- 
isons with  last  year’s  initial 
Viagra  sales,  and  investment 
in  research  and  development 
and  product  support 

On  top  of  that  caution,  the 
highly-rated  sector  was  a 
casualty  of  the  switch  into 
cydicais.  AstraZeneca  fell  71 
to  £25.79,  Glaxo  Wellcome 
dropped  28  to  £18.57  despite 
the  approval  by  the  US  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of 
an  HIV  treatment.  Smith- 
Kline  Beecham  fell  29  to 
817%p  ahead  of  first  quarter 
figures  next  week  as  well  as 
hopes  for  the  approval  of 
Avandla,  its  diabetes  treat- 
ment 

ICI  rose  12  to  675%p  as 
Lehman  Brothers  increased 
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the  fair  value  on  the  stock  to 
700p  and  stressed  its  “out- 
perform” rating  on  the 
stock.  This  followed  Thurs- 
day's announcement  of  dis- 
posals of  £l.7bn  by  ICI  to 
Huntsman  of  the  US. 

Albright  & Wilson 
sparked  up  18  to  163p  as 
Albemarle  of  the  US  came  In 
with  a raised  offer  for  the 
chemicals  group.  The  share 
price  exceeded  the  underly- 
ing bid  value  and  Martin 
Evans  of  Sutherlands  com- 
mented: “We  are  convinced 
it  makes  strategic  logical 
and  financial  sense  for  Rho- 
dia  [of  France]  to  return 
with  a knock-out  blow.” 

Mining  groups  Rio  Tinto 
and  Billiton  jumped  as 
Investors  bought  commodity 
plays,  after  strong  gains  in 
base  metals. 

Rio  was  up  17%  at  £1021% 
and  Billiton  14  at  201%p  with 
25m  traded.  Both  stocks  had 
already  advanced  strongly 
on  Thursday.  Billiton  is  now 
the  best  performing  stock  in 
the  FTSE  100  index  this 
year,  with  a 68  per  cent  rise. 

81  Group  feQ  12%  to  676%p 
as  it  lost  its  bid  for  Electra, 
the  venture  capitalist  Nev- 
ertheless, there  were  some 
suggestions  that  with  its 
Footsie  status  and  exposure 
to  undervalued  smallcap 
stocks,  3i  could  itself  become 
a takeover  target.  Electra 
foil  14  to  715%p. 

Reuters  Group  dropped 
61%  to  926p  with  Morgan 
Stanley  Dean  Witter  down- 
grading the  news  and  infor- 
mation company  to  “neu- 
tral" from  “outperform".  The 
move  came  after  a recent 
sharp  rise  in  Reuters  shares, 
which  hit  a record  high  of 
mil  on  April  13. 

William  Baird,  the  textiles 
group  that  supplies  Marks 
and  Spencer,  was  ahead  1% 
at  I04p  after  it  announced 
the  purchase  of  Lowa 
Alpine,  the  maker  of 
branded  outdoor  clothing, 
for  £L3m  cash  and  assump- 
tion of  £8m  of  debt.  The 
move  marks  an  exit  for  ven- 
ture capitalist  Phfldrew  Ven- 
tures, which  paid  £M.4m  for 
Lowe  in  1993. 
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Dow  takes 

choppy  ride 
on  switching 


WORLD  STOCK  MARKETS 


Frankfurt  closes  lower  after  earlier  gains 


AMERICAS  — 

The  churning  of  investments 
out  of  technology  and  other 
growth  sectors  was  evident 
on  Wall  Street  again  yester- 
day, producing  a choppy 
start  to  trading,  writes  Rich- 
ard Waters  in  New  York. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  see-sawed  as  stocks 
that  are  dependent  on  the 
economic  health  of  the 
emerging  markets  continued 
to  benefit  from  the  switch, 
along  with  energy  compa- 
nies. Formerly  high-flying 
technology  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies  retreated  fur- 
ther, meanwhile,  extending 
the  week’s  losses  in  the  Nas- 
daq stock  market. 

By  early  afternoon,  a vola- 
tile Dow  was  showing  a 
small  5.33  gain,  leaving  it  at 
10,468.05,  while  the  Standard 
& Poor’s  500  index  was  1.03 
lower  at  1,321.83  and  the 
Nasdaq  composite  had 

declined  8.82  to  2^12.95. 

The  Dow’s  gain  reflected  a 
partial  recovery  of  optimism 
about  two  companies  that 
had  been  battered  by  last 
year’s  downturn  in  the 
emerging  markets. 

Eastman  Kodak  jumped 
*5fi.  or  8.9  per  cent,  to  $72*4 
after  it  reported  strong 
growth  in  China  and  signs 
that  sales  in  other  emerging 
markets  were  rebounding. 

Caterpillar  rose  ii“.  or  2.7 
per  cent,  to  $63'/*.  Despite 
reporting  first  quarter  earn- 
ings that  were  lower  than  a 
year  before.  Caterpillar  still 
beat  analysts’  expectations 
and  has  seen  its  shares 
climb  by  30  per  cent  in  the 
past  week. 

Chevron  and  Exxon,  both 
members  of  the  Dow, 
extended  the  rally  that  took 
hold  in  the  energy  sector  at 


the  start  of  last  month. 
Chevron  rose  33'A  to  $98%, 
taking  its  gain  to  30  per  emit 
since  early  March,  while 
Exxon  added  $1*/,  to  $79A. 
leaving  it  with  a 22  per  cent 
advance. 

The  search  for  underval- 
ued cyclical  stocks  also 
reached  the  steel  sector.  Bit- 
ing Bethlehem  Steel  $2.  or 
10  per  cent,  to  $10%.  LTV. 
Armoc  and  Birmingham 
Steel  all  rose  by  more  than  4 
per  cent 

TORONTO  moved  higher 
in  early  trading,  lifted  by 
surging  golds  and  other 
resource  based  stocks. 

In  golds,  Barrlck  rose 
C$1.25  to  C$27.30  and  Placer 
Dome  95  cents  to  C$17.90. 
Nickel  miner  Inco  added  70 
cents  at  C$2165  while  Potash 
Corp  of  Saskatchewan 
gained  C$135  to  C$9030. 

Banks  were  mixed.  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  improved 
C$1  to  C$76.75,  but  Canadian 
Imperial  softened  25  cents  to 
C$42.35.  Among  industrials, 
Alcan  Aluminium  improved 
40  cents  to  C$44. 

The  benchmark  300  com- 
posite index  was  up  31.71  at 
7,022.20  at  noon. 

CARACAS  shot  forward  as 
political  concerns  faded  fol- 
lowing hopes  that  the  con- 
flict between  president  Hugo 
Chevaz  and  the  opposition 
dominated  congress  was 
about  to  end.  At  midsessioa 
the  IBC  index  was  up  45&B2 
at  5.036.54,  a gain  of  10  per 
cent. 

SAO  PAULO  also  gained 
ground  with  the  market  rap- 
idly reversing  Thursday’s 
losses.  Telebras  receipts  rose 
15  per  cent  to  R$15250.  The 
Bovespa  index  was  up  224  or 
2 per  cent  at  11,469  at  mid- 
session. ~ 


Jo’burg  rises  on  golds 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

Rampaging  golds  pushed  the 
broad  market  in  Johannes- 
burg'ahead  for  the  sixth  suc- 
cessive session. 

This  helped  to  lift  the  all 
share  index  by  1465  or  2JJ 

i.'k  : *. 


per  cent  to  close  at  65325. 

' Golds  surged  233.6  to 
3J22D.4.  a gain  of  1A  per  cent 
after  a wave  of  strong  bul- 
lion led  buying 
Mining  giant  Anglo  Ameri- 
can rose  R23.60  or  8.6  per 
cent  higher  at  R298.60. 
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EUROre  • 

European  equities  dosed  the 
week  modestly  lower, 
allhnngh  the  flight  to  CycB- 
cals  remained  the  dominant 
theme.  The  ofl  and  gas,  and 
forestry  and  paper  sectors 
both  registered  rises  on  the 
day  of  more  than  4 per  cant. 

The  PTSE  Eurobloc  100 
Index,  which  covers  the  lead- 
ing companies  in  countries 
which  have  joined  monetary 
union,  closed  ATS  weaker  at 

1.050,97.  The  FTSE  Eurotop 
100  index,  covering  countries 
both  inside,  and  outside 
Emu,  slipped  23.36  to 
2,977.34.  while  the  broader 
FTSE  Eurotop  300  Index 
closed  edged  435  lower  to 
14289-14. 

FRANKFURT  reversed 
early  galas  to  close  with  the 
Xetra  Bax  index  off  4670  at 
5,143.02  on  the  day  and  little 
changed  on  the  week. 

MAN  pushed  ahead 
strongly,  adding  €2.05  at 
€30.60  after  JP  Morgan  took 
a bullish  on  the  truck 
and  machinery  maker’s 
earnings  outlook. 

Deutsche  Telekom,  which 


W8ps> 

StaratfCBftT 


put  out  a downbeat  trading 
statement  on  Thursday,  lost 
a further  5 casts  at  €3615  as 
investors  reacted  cooly  to. 
reports  of  a potential  merger 
with  Telecom  Italia.  In  finan- 
cials, Munich  Re  shed  €9.26 
at  €183.  . 

PARIS  suffered  more 
losses  but  recuvered.from  its 
lows  in  the  last  few  minutes 
of.  trading  following  a large 
order  in  selected  stocks. 

The  CAC-40  closed  down 
9.73  or  0.2  per  cent  to 
4,300.91. 


The  unusual  order  drove 
France  Telecom  sharply 
higher.  The  stock  had  first 
dipped  'U  per  cent  cm  uncon- 
firmed reports  of  merger 
talks  between  Telecom  Italia 
and  Deutsche  Telekom.  It 
then  jumped  to  €8090  min- 
utes before  the  dose,  ending 
€230  or  3.7  per  cent  higher. 

Meanwhile,  Saint-Gobain 

saw  its  earlier  gain  instantly 
turn  into  a €550  or  3.7  per 
cent  loss  to  €153. 

' In  the  telecom  sector, 
Alcatel  surged  €7.90  or  65 
per  cent  to  €12450  after  it 
said  it  was  in  tnlka  to 
develop  its  screen  phone 
product  in  the  US. 

AMSTERDAM  added  6.24 
to  548.44  on  the  AEX  index 
on  strong  performance  from 
a range  of  heavyweight 
stocks. 

Philips  gained  €4.70  or  6.4 
per  cent  to  €7850  while 
Royal  Dutch  added  €2.45  at 
€52.  ABN  Amro  rose  00  cents 
to  €20.45  in  25.4m  shares 
traded. 

ZURICH  felt  the  effect  of 
further  selling  in  the  heavily 
weighted  pharmaceuticals 
sector,  in  line  with  recent 


pressure  on  US  drugs  stocks 
and  the  SMI  index  registered 
a fall  of  695  at  7,164.8. 

Novartis  slid  SFr41  to 
SFr2^59  and  Roche  certifi- 
cates finished  SFr380  lower 
at  SFrl7^60. 

Among  the  chemicals, 
Clariant  rose  SFr24  to 
SFT766,  while  Ciba,  which 
had  suSeted  from  profit-tak- 
ing on  Thursday  after 
repeating  a downbeat  out- 
look for  1999.  Slipped  another 
SFrl  to  SFrllS.75. 

Baloise.  which  reported 
stronger-than -expected  1938 
results,  slipped  SFr55  to 
SFrh265  with  some  investors 
expecting  concrete  news 
from  the  company  in  the 
wake  of  periodically  resurfa- 
cing takeover  rumours. 

MADRID  plunged  2 per 
cent  after  the  government 
announced  a batch  of  utility 
tariff  cuts  to  curb  inflation. 
Telefhnica  went  down  on  the 
news.  losing  €L71  to  €4095. 

The  general  index  settled 
17.46  lower  to  67010. 

MILAN  edged  lower,  eras- 
ing early  gains  influenced  by 
the  expiry  of  options  on  the 
index  and  on  individual 


Bangkok  boosted  by  financials 


AStAPACSFIC 

Explosive  gains  hy  financials 
lifted  BANGKOK  by  8.6  per 
cent  as  investors  caught  up 
with  the  recent  shaxp  gains 
for  Asian  markets  after  their 
three-day  holiday  break. 

Banks  powered  ahead  by 
8.4  per  cent  and  the  finance 
sector  gained  10.7  per  cent 
The  benchmark  SET  index 
ended  3156  higher  at  40254, 
its  second  steepest  gain  this 
■year  following  the  105  per 
cent  advance  racked  up  on 

February  12. 

- Bangkok  Bank  added  Bt6 
at  Bt6350-and  Krung  Thai 
Bank  Btl50  at  Bt20. 

TOKYO  nudged  higher  on 
the  back  of  a rebound  of 
New  York's  Nasdaq  compos- 
ite index,  writes  Alexandra 
Nusbuam. 

The  Nikkei  225  Average 
closed  up  124.50  to  16,851 
after  trading  between  16.754 
and  16579. 

The  more  representative 
weighted  Nikkei  300  climbed 
158  to  269.02.  And  the  Topix 
index  of  all  first-section 
shares  rose  5J.  to  1543.03. 

A total  of  779m  shares 
traded  against  634m  on 


Thursday.  Advancers  out- 
numbered dec  liners  670  to 
522. 

Tech  stocks  rose  following 
Thursday's  05  per  cent  move 
by  the  technology-oriented 
Nasdaq  composite  index. 

THE  WEEK'S  CHANGES 
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NEC  was  up  3.7  per  cent  or 
Y49  to  Y1.310.  Toshiba 
climbed  Yll  to  Y810. 

However,  the  yen  rose  to 
YllB  against  the  dollar, 
prompting  investor  caution. 

A strong  yen  hurts  Japan’s 
exporters,  including  high- 
technology  companies,  mak- 
ing their  products  less  com- 
petitive overseas.  Sony  fell  2 
per  cent  or  Y240  to  YU.61Q. 

The  mining  industry  was 


up  6.45  per  cent  Nippon 
Steel,  the  most  heavily 
traded  stock  of  the  day,  rose 
Y30  to  Y289  following  the 
announcement  on  Thursday 
that  it  would  boost  capital 
investment  by  10  per  cent 

The  paper  and  pulp  indus- 
try rose  556  per  cent.  Nip- 
pon Paper  was  up  65  per 
cent  or  Y42  to  Y660.  Mitsubi- 
shi Paper  rose  Y14  to  Y226. 
Oji  Paper  climbed  Y38  to 
Y733.  In  Osaka;  the  OSE  feQ 
68  to  18,025. 

JAKARTA  rose  to  a nine- 
month  high  with  the  com- 
posite index  up  32.05  or  75 
per  cent  at  479.53  after  a 
high  for  the  session  of  48699. 
Boosted  by  strong  foreign 
buying,  turnover  surged  to 
Rp754bn.  the  second  heaviest 
since  last  July. 

Cigarette  group  Sam- 
poeroa  rose  Rp975  or  105  per 
cent  to  Rpl0,500  and  Telkom 
shot  up  Rp475  or  14.7  per 
cent  to  Rp3,700. 

HONG  KONG  roared  up  to 
a near  1 8-month  high  as 
funds  poured  in  from  foreign 
investors. 

The  Hang  Seng  index  fin- 
ished 528.07  or  4.4  per  cent 
ahead  at  12,49050.  firmly 
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BP  Anns  PLC  Aflfl  (ttl)  (Each  Cm  rto  6 
0*  soso)- was  iMApggi  toms 

IMAgSBI  .3125(134909)  -38  (HAp90)  JS 
(WAp99|  *1  (MApgg)  42(I4AgaB)  S375 
. (MApOtol  {1*Aje9)BZ(UAiQS)  iE 
(MAgOfli.1  (14A(ag).15(14Agge)2S 
tl^pW}  . 

BP  Amoco  PLC  8%  CUB  1 st  M £1-11 9% 
H4ApW)2*(WAp») 

BPAbmo  HJC  K cub  a«  Ptf  £1  - OS 

Bnstad& Bintfay  UUog  Socriy  trtft 
. . PmKfla«iis9s £10000 -W 
■ IWPBB) 

Mkri  & Bkqtoy  Uriog  SmMy  W% 

Pmn  tot  turning  au-2W«ifl«Ap991 
Bren  tatonrioori  PLC  9%  Cum  Rad  PrfCI - 
1O45(12AfS0) 

BMri  & Mto  Pin  M n - 105  flriApOO)  5 
n«Ap88)5(MA^8)B(1Wp*1S 

(MA(fiB)5n«i«13h<AP®15 
fttHMS)  5 5 5 

(14Ap09)5(1«Ap00)2B(MAp99l  . . 

Bdflri  A WsriPTO  ISM  Un  Pup  Sri>  Bft 
■ 192  (1<Ap90)  8 (MA(ri8)  6 (UApBS)  V 
. (UHCS)  %n«p9e) 

BtactMdsr  Pin  #V%  Cm  M Prt  £1 - 
T4«%  (MAp09)  7%  (PMffiB)  % 

Bnaol  Vtau  PLC  4%  Ccm  DA  SBt  tod  - 76 
fBW 

auto  HhHrPTOri*  PstplXbS*- 77- 

Bdstot  Mar  PLC  «*%  Pup  Dri»  Sk  - 01 

paw 

- MriVUtH  pro  10.40%  Itod  (Mb  ss 
300002  - MtR  VffiBApOQ 
EUrid  Wmr  PLC  12sftflsdOBb  Sir 2004- 

Bdwrii  BufcSng  BacMy  13%  Pu«a  M 
aamugStaKOOO- 1S»\»p«p00)2CO 
{14439)4  (14AfflA  4 (MApOO) 

Brihmc  Aounncm  PTO  5%  VBtAw  Ora 
Pd  S»n  - ® (MApOS)  5 t14Ap9B) 

BdBrii  Akw*  PTO  ADR  {ion ) - 0.46 
C1«Ap08) 

BritohCJudCoPLCIrtXIUMSDrilS* 

ana» -15406050378  &3201B  . 
ED8Ap09) 

BmiriiStoriPiCADn{ion)-22aci3Ap9g)- 
aa5  (14Ap08)  J7S  (MAP00)  3» 

040009)  S37S  04flp»)  X37S  p4ApS6)  ♦ 
(14Af69)  0S(l4Ap90) 

Ukti  Stori  PLC  11 WL  Dri>  SU2016 - 
. 1BZ01(14Ap0Q  . 

Bdtai  6mu  «J*ft  Rri  Dri>  Sdr  2D13- ISO's 
%RBw09)- 

BrtashTUecrrararierionsPlCAOR  (KM)  - 
.17O2S(lS*fl0)  6 tt3ApB0)  .75  p5Wp9B) 

J5f13Afl09Jtp3Ap»)3.75a4Ap6^ 

BumI  HottWi  PIC  4.fip  (Nri)  CwCun 
RtaPM2W-S0(12A(Sa)  ; 

STHSUfl  PTOADR  fMJ  - 65.71  (OApWl 
Budguu.PLCS%C»  U1»  In  » 3003  - ICO 
[T3Ap90)  - ‘ ’ . ' 

a*Mr  91P.)  »«s  pro  m ato  on  pit 

£l-1S5p3tto99) 

BUbwr  (RPj  rtdgs  PLC  91ft  Cum  PH  £1 - 
J30  7 (t2Af*V) 

Butad  Qrarn  PTO  S%%  lullig  D*  Bk 
’ 2S19  - 146  (HApBB] 

Sumta  Cariri  PLC  ADR  ffcl)  - 2ft1 08 
(OSApOS)  - 

Ctori  4 Mrira  Cuunricrim  PLC  ADR 
pH-  60236*0 

Cortuy  BCtoMppra  PLC  ADR  S7 

(KftpW) 

Cafljns  PIC  69ft  Oralri  Prlti-  01  . 
p4Ap0B) 

QftBB  PTO  Nta  (M  5p  (NPWDBB0)  ■ 1% 
(7)Zp4Af«9) 

CnWSharito  artm  PLC  8V»  SU»  Ow 
' Bfl|WiaWW-£1l5.1fl5(134(«ja5 
(OAeBB) 

Cuadm  PLC  WSM  ei  - 02  p)  B n 
cuto  PTO  92S1  CUB  Pit  £1  - 02  p4Affl9) 
2{MApfiS) 

Cutai  Canmunfcata*  JV  ADR  prl)  - 

51J5  (12ApBS] 

caft»COTnria±wflCiSp  MEM 
Crr/Prt-T78(14Af«)1i(1«pee]8  - 
{WfWWtBW  _ 

Cota  MtaBhB  SDR  {Graft  fUpr  1 . 

CBJCdtlDO)  (WA)  - *23.75  {D0Ap90> 
qm  PTO  15%  Cua  fhd  Ptf  W - BO  (l2ApBS) 
qp  FLCSIft  Com  bid  M O - 146* 
<WpW  ’ 

Cgu  PLC W%  Can  to  Prt  £1  -ISM 
(MAp09)  % IMAJJ39)  4^(14^695  % 

04W 

Ora)ridap*.Profl%CMnPii3U)-0O 

n44gfi««p4Am 

Chratotam  PIC  «»  a*«  On  Pd  £1  • SB 

(13*089) 

CUtonn  iSflucUrisrPTO  iWft  Pup 

SU>Bd5£3OOOO-lB1*kP«Ap0B5 

CtaNm  aatogSodrirAb  JtoHraota 
BramgShs- WtjCSA^S) 

OusMajP  Enos  nc  91  UuIji  SttSBOD 

.*p«p08) 


COBK  PBBns  Ld  4<A  Uns  Lm  S%  200207 - 
» {13*0091  _ 

cm*  puow  u ftei  uni  u sa  2taao7  ■ 
90%(i«(ri9) 

Crate  Vlyeta  PLC  49%  Ora  Pit  £1  • 70 
(12Aj#9) 

Outs  Vtyria  PLC  64i%  Off  Ow  Bdl 
05WMJ3  £1000  (Rg;  - MV{14Ap90) 
Coctaon  Gkm>  PLC  7%  Ow  Bds  2(11000* 
(Hgj -« lMAp90J  4 (144000)  TOD* 
{1«P80) 

CoOpmkra  Bank  PLC  a29%  NonOm  M 
Ptf£l-1»V(rSAp93) 

CoOpwaUm  Wtrionto  Soctay  Ld  7VL  1st 
UtgDobSa  2018- 119^(1 3Ap99) 
CotaMri  Ccmcricadans  PLC  ADR 

pfl)-  1X125(144009) 

OutaUds  doddog  amdi  Ld  7V5  Cun  Pd 
S»fl-0O(MAp09) 

Owontiy  Buitag  Socriy  121ft  Pwm  W 
Bearing  Shs  £10m  (Reg)  - 19*^  (l4ApO0) 
5 (14Ap89)  *i(14ApSCJ 
Drill  MUI 6 (tononl  Duri  PLC  Old  50p  - 
310010  (13Ap98) 

Driprii  Gnup  Ld  «J%  Cm-  Uim  Ln  Sft 
ZOO0-956(OaApCB) 

D«  Boom  Cartinuy  FtouiM  PTO  8V6  In 
SB20CB-  m*t(1SAp8&) 

DriutaRd  Rritol  PLC7yii  UM  Ln  8B 
2OOM7-1Q2^(O0Ao90) 

OUmUwm  RsOrt  PLC  7%*  Uw  In  8k 
300B4J7- lOCfo  (130009) 

Oea  lAleji  Grid)  PTO  Non  Vtg  On)  5p  - 490 
{12APW) 

Dona  PLC  X15%  Cum  an  Prf  El  ■ 70 
J14Af0B)TO{14A(aB) 

OUto  PLC  42%  CUn  IS  Pit  £1  - 70 
(t4Ap09)7O(14Ap90) 

Dorisrat  PTO  OM  tOp  - 73  (134009) 

DtaSie  PIC  ADR  [4:1)  - 440026  |13A<fl0) 
025  (14Ap90)  4J75  (14ApO0)  B0S35 
(134000) 

DUont  Grtxp  PTO  ADR  ftl)  - 706 1 05 
2.701  (124p99J 

Dunlop  Ptoafena  Id  0%  On  PK  Ei  - 86 
(O0Ap00) 

Sari  Surray  HdW  PLC  74%  Cum  Ind  Pit  Cl 
• 130'S  (124(06) 

Ecctostaacto  toauansa  OSca  PLC  S02S% 
Mon  Cua  fad  Pit  £1  - 131\ (14AP09) » 
(14Ap00) 

Edpas  Btab  PLC  Rad  Pd  Ste  5p  - 100 
peApwi 

Ed0u«  EMa  PLC  Ow  Pit  Shs  Ep  - 130 
{oaApam 

artfes,  Pops  0 Co  fic  8V%  tod  Uha  Ui 
»-U6t(ia4p09) 

BOo  Wring &&q*xrien  Co  PLC  Ufa  - 
• 055(13*109) 

EiriB^dBB  m PLC  URft  Una  10  SB  2013 - 
141^(134009) 

asra  A Sribh  MW  PLC  5%  Pup  Deb  9* 
-B1>gs4p09) 

Bnanri  REBM  SA  1991 WB  (IE 
pros  iKAVgi  10  sub  LQa){Reg)  - 14 

Bqiocrion  Co  PLC  Onl  Sft  5p  ■ 280 

pa%*«  . 

Fricon  PLC  Od  5p  - 100  (QBAp90) 

FHdadi  PT0 10%  Cm  Rad  Pit  Sha  £1  - 93 
P4AO00) 

FHay  Nnee)  PLC  42%  Cun  tot  Pit  Sic  £1 
-0Ot144(fi9)BO(14Apm 
Rnby  (daoua)  PTO  40%  Cum  2nd  Pit  Sk  £1 
-8O{14As09)8O(14Ap99) 
ffaUjr  (Jawo)  PTO  0%  Cun  2nd  Pit  Sk  £1  - 
02  (14Ap09)  2 {14A(*B) 

Rrth  RdmaVTO  11091  Cun  Pit  El  • 125 
(144p09J  9 (14Ap09) 

Fo**aOtMjPLCOri^)-SJ'»2(ia*p99) 
Formfatta  PLC  11 1%  Cun  Pit  Cl  - 112 

tWWZW4p89)  

FbnnBra  Amt  t»  (Reg)  • S7300  BD4&288 
(ia4(*8) 

Ftrtouro  & Uraon  PLC  Od  Ep  - 450 
■ PZ4pee) 

hftuB  A Maun  PLC  7%  On  Pit  Sft  £1  - 
89(14Af09)!>p4Ap99) 
FMu(UR)0SonPLC4ts»OjnMSft  - 
£1 -E5  (t44pB6)  60  t14Ap0B) 

RW4r  Hotria  PTO  At  CwCum  Rad  Pd 
. tf-IOOfOMgggj 

Wendy  Haris  PTO  » Cm  Cun  Red  Pit  £1 
.1034(134(89) 

Fiuftw  Id  M jaso  - 2«  (OBAP09) 
fifruLdWtotoatotorOto-S5S473 
f134(S9) 

FoirilB  far  Homra  Lit  lOVft  Deb  Sft  2Di  B ■ 
1SL47  fOMCSSI 

■a*ktaOoU5PtCAOH(4:l)-240S25  _ 
(134(0) 

Snai  tottrtPLC  not  Cun  fad  Prftl  - 
135V  SV.  'll  7M13A0W3 
QuwaiAsaSHpronftCunln«nt£l- 

156b(l4VS9)  % (144P00) A 

(MApBS} 

Gurari  EMfc  Co  PU!  ADR  pfl) -a025 
P2 »PB0) 


OKU  PTO  ADR  (t:l)  - ISVfT  <D8Ap99] 
Oadriona  PTO  New  Old  61p  (*>  - 3IWMB) 
- 1 '•(WAp00) 

Ghat  MMeums  HC  ADR  «:!)■  0407S 
|l3Ap99)  SI  (14*008)  .10  (14Ap99)  36 
I13AO0S)  025(14Apee) 
fflymad  Itanafiota  PTO  &42S%  (No)  Ora 
Pit  0-87  (134(80) 

Gcanede  taev  PIC  10%  lu  Mig  Deb  Sdc 
t BtSIB-WMI  (144(80) 

Oaanala  Gracm  nc  7%  Cm  SUbaid  Bds 
2003  £1  (Ragd)  - 103  (14Ap90)  %(14A(80) 
^P4Ap09) 

Greerafc  Group  PTO  8%  Cub  Pit  O • 135 
(124(00) 

GnqcrarPLC  Wlito  ®ii  brOnl-Zt 
{14*4*0)  5 D)7  (10) 

HUM  PIC  T1%cun  PltCl  - 148{124(*0) 
Murray*  PLC  W Shs  257Bp  - 1 S 21 
(ISApW) 

Hanson  PTO  ADR  »1)  • 44.125  (14Af*B) 
)faarf  ot  HdUran  PLC  Oto  ICp  - 0BW  7 
(124(08) 

Haringmy  PtopariM  PLC  103796 1H 
Deb  S&  31/7/23  ■ 140*51  {DB*f0Q 
tSbdmai  Hdga  PLC  ADR  (4ri)  • 40M 
I12APW) 

Hokne*  Hats  PLC  Naw  Old  5p(70>- 
15XM/BQ  • p12  3 (13Ap89) 
HofataPhMPlCNraiCMBpOVfflML- 
2a*HI99)  - 290  2 (144p08) 
rtarire  Rnanca  Cup  Ld  $K  Dab  8k  2027  - 
M*{OaAp00) 

Haring  Rnmea  Cop  Ld  90ft  Dab  Sft  2023 
038*  (144(100) 

hsbc  Hdga  pic  ii00»  suffld  era  ana 

£1  (Tfag) -90  (144(00)  11*  (14Ap00) 
Hurri%  PTO  40%  Ccan  Pd  £1  • 82  (l4Ap08) 
lealmid  Group  PLC  OwOum  Rad  W20p- 
184(MAp79) 

ImpariaiqrarfcatfaduridaaPLCADRKn)- 

30  (ISApBB)  40.7286784  (l4ApB0)  0404 
(14*009)  075  (144(*9)  085  (14ApB0) 
0090  (144*89)  1 (14*096)  .12S(UAp09) 
.7331  (14*009)  J7(MAp99)2.08 
(14A0VW  08007* 
toifcnmrffSha-pssg{i3Apfl85 
kria  LT.  PUto  Ld  Rad  Pig  Pit  1001  - 923.15 
0 40(124(80) 

liriwaa  IknaUjar  Rail  MV  Od  NLSaOl - 
1X1  (MApeB)  .14  (14Ap99)  3 (14Ap08)  % 
(144(80) 

fawriaent Co  PTO  P*  Pirififtp-  Its  7* 
P0W0) 

Johnson  Series  Gram  PLC  70p  Rkq  Cm 

ora  tad  w lap  - mpsApeg) 

JohndDn  Oocm  PLC  1 0%  Cun  Pd  £1  - 120 
(ISApBB) 

PLC  ADR  (2rJ)  - 31LQ25  [124(80) 
Korra^aopo  Fund  Ld  USS0.10  DR  (Br>  - 
1948068529  06*488) 
ttrtdc  PLC  7)>  Cm  Cun  Red  Pit  Ep  - 98 
pOAp00) 

Kimanar  E & C PLC  40ft  Sac  U Sk 2000  - 
80(064(89) 

ftasmar  PTO  8%  Una  Ln  SOc  B4M  ■ BO 
(DBApB9) 

Kaemu  PLC  104ft  Una  Ln  SBc  2ODVO0  - 75 
(I24i*^ 

Lend  SacriftB  PIC  7%  Cm  Bda  aVBSrin 
£1000  (ty- 130  (144(80)  1(144(09)1 
(14A|89)  2*  (144(89)  %(H*cS9) 

LASUO  PLC  Wft  Dab  Sk  2D0B . 132 
(12Ap99) 

Lrin  Anratcan  tea  VWd  Rnd  nc  Unla - 
0020(144(80) 

Leads  & Hofasck  Bridfag  Sock*  l*ft 
Pte  M Bramg  9M -207  U4AP00)  9 
(144(80)  9(14*P00)9(14A(80) 

Legal  8 Genual  Graf  PTO  eflft  Cm 
SUmd  te  aa*U)8  £1000  (Hg) -336 
(OHpgn 

LariB  Mm  61041  PLC  Osl  2Dp  - 8 (2.  Q 
Uak  (Johto  Pktoenrio  PLC  5%  Cua  Pit 
Sft  £1-84(134(80) 

Leris  (Mr)  PatwsNp  PTO  7*»  Cum  Pit 
Sft  £l  - 100{12A(86) 

Ltoria  (Mini  PIC  eft  lit  Cura  Plf  Sft  El  - 87 

(meg 

Lnafly  Heraalnri  HUgs  PIC  SW  Bub  Cm 
B&3CM/20Q9E1  (Ragd)- 104*  f13Ao0BJ 

Lnkai  Craariten  cb  PLC  io»  Q*n  Pit  £1  • 
B7 130  75  (064(89) 

Unton  nan  A kmeanuri  ap  PLC  Wk 
faSubtuom-rtiWjflS) 

Londen  tafatorioiri  Gtew  PLC  ADR  (ftll  • 
1105(124(86] 

London  UeidrariSacutlaa  RC 10%  1u 
J^D*  S*2D1B -145V7B  (134(68) 
London  S»«  Erataus  UL  10M%  ttg  Dab 
*201fl-M7lb(t4A(aB) 

U»*  PtCAORft.i)  - 7006  ffttft*} 
Luiftor  PLC  Wb  to  Ehfa  far  On)  - 270 
(14ApS9) 

Muriiraiv  9ip  Curi  Ca  1st  3M  Pup  HQ 
Dets  (Ffegd)  - 65  (124(69) 

UendHriu  Sb|p  Canri  Co  3VL  Pav  D*b 
SU- 65  024(99] 


Uanganasa  Brana  Mbs  Picm  CUn  At 
£1  - 87  (0SA(89) 

lltaa  El  Spencer  PIC  ADR  (ftl)  - 40060 
(124p09) 

IteBhrii  PLC  10%  Cun  Pd  £1  • 118 
(14A|*0) 

UcCarfiy  4 Sfaru  PLC  7%  UM  in  Sft 
19900004-84  9(124(80) 

MvBtaa  (John)  PIC  9%  Cun  Pit  £1  - 131  5 
(124(88) 

UB’CACNendrniRedPirwShagap- 

94(144(8^41144(80)4(144(89) 

UB*C  PLC  12%  1st  *ft]  Dab  Sk  2017 -122 
(134(89) 

UEPC  PTO  8%  Una  Ut  * 2000*05  - OB 

(06*P*) 

Maniianl  RUri  Gracm  PTO  Wft  UnaUi  * 
SSQOM- 68  (144(89) 

Mm  Gaep  PLC  Naa  Old  4p  (**- -2U0W) 
-17(61,30.0.1)0(1) 

Md  Kent  Mdtar  PLC  B%  P»p  Deb  Sk-9\\ 
(t£WpB9) 

Mona  Hfaga  PIC  M lOp  ■ 232  (0. 130. 1. 9, 
0)  S (7S.  28. 4B,  38. 100)  5 (1>  S«  (1) 
Uucldou  (A.  h Jl)  PLC  11^ Wfc  W u« 

Deb  2014-154  (144(80) 

UcridMi  (A.  & J j Gncp  PTO  13VL  id  Mg 
Deb  Sfc  200QK6  - 100^(064(89) 

Naftari  (ftfa  Cobvany  PTO  4 W E»h  Bft 
2008  £1000 On  (Reg  S)  -£110.78 

(144(88)20,14  (14A(89) 
taftari  Pmnr  PLC  ADR  (4:1)  - S31000B34 
(124(80) 

Natari  Weeankaer  Bank  PLC  ADR  (El)  - 
1480S  (tSApBH) 

MkariWeaeumtor  Bank  PTO  0% 
SraWttavCira  Pd  £1  - 180%  (144(89)  % 
(144(80)  % (144(80)  % (144(89) 

Nakari  Weorinator  Bank  PLC  12  vk 
GubocLUna  Ln  Sft  2004  - 13M  (T4A|8(9 
NBSflnanm  PLC  134ft  Dab  Sft  2010- 
10600  (14AP00)  .1  (144(80) 

Maaodfa  Bridfag  Soddy  itRft  Pam  fat 
Beariig  She  £1000- 171 *»S%(12A|89I 
Heaearie  Bdfcftig  Soddy  I2k%  Pane  B 
Beartno  8ha  £1000  - 206  (14A|89) 

Newton  im  Ut  B%  Cam  ftt£1  - 00  8 
(124(80) 

Nufaem  Pood  PTO  8k%  Cm  Sub  Bda 
oaOBOS  £1000  (TO  - 00ft  (124(891 
Noth  MdandConstocaan  PLC  Old  IQp- 
60S  (DBApBU) 

ora  an4>  pica  Shi  ®v-»(i) 

OBi  PTO  Onl  25p  - 31  *A(fl0) 

Omnga  PIC  ADR  ®fl)  - 77.178  0 (iSApOB) 
Oija  btaiariori  Graft  ted  Id  Wto  to 
SctofarOid-S 

Panriat  HetaOelWam  Co  6A.  QDR 
(Rapri  C»d GntiOCO (1444J -0Z7 
(004(80) 

Paiunouri  PTO  Cum  Sk  Cm  Rad  Pit  Bha 
£1 -6B  (134(89) 

PBNoto)  Qmup  PTO  7J7%  Cm  Cum  (fad  Pd 
Shs  Sp- 58  66  (134(89) 
Pdeae%2)dionkPLC  l0%Cun  PrfEi - 
14SL(13A(8B) 

Pari  Hdga  PLC  52S%  (Md)  Cm  Ccn  Non.V 
Pdn-2Z7(t2Ap90) 

Pari  Souk  Ead  10%  td  Mb  Dob  * SOM  • 
14E  (084(80) 

PardnauerE  Ortaraasam  Nav  Co  7Vft  Cm 
Bda  100*03  £1000  fFfart  - MS  (*44(80) 
Paddna  Foods  PIG  Rad  prfWShs  £1-01  ■ 
(004(80) 

Psriftw  PbatoPTO  Cm  Rad  Prf  12Sp  • 1D7 
9(13A{80) 

ntridt  PLC  0fal  Cera  M £1-85(144)80) 
Plritate  fcGanaid  fawariarti  PTO  9%% 
Oum  fled  Pit  £1  -05(144(86) 

PoaraCen  PLC  ADR  (4.1)  -47.135  (1«A(89) 
Pmriarffanal  PLC  ABB  ftt)- 6*25 
(134 (80) 

Ptandar  Ftonas  PLC  69Sp  Cun  Cm  M Pit 
(Etetong  Capon)  - 10.197775  fMAp00) 

23  D44P0B)  % (144(89)  %(14A(80) 
Peraara  PTO  ias%  cum  Pif  £1  - 140 
(064p6Q 

Raol  Btamdis  PLC  ADR  (»)- 1X72 
(084(80) 

Rradgrid  Ratoucra  Ld  GDS  (Repr  9*  of 
W»V)  (Reg  8)-4J5  034(8^.75 
(134(80)  87B  (13Ap80)  J75  (134(89) 
R£AHdga  PTO  0%  Cun  Pit  El  - B7  BQ 
(064006) 

ffacttd  Cohn  PTO»  Cun  ftf«  -« 
P*A(S0) 

(fagri  Hold  en*p  PTO  cm  Cua  fled  Rrt 
2001  £f  - 02  (1«Ap60)  5 (MApSS) 

Ratal  Cop  PIC  4809%  (tally  5W)  Cera 
2nd  Pd £l  -66(14Ao96) 

FM  Cop  PIC  *59%  (My  Bte)  Cun  3nJ 
Plf  £t-B5  (064(89) 

fuacoxppu: Cun  Plf 
£1-60(004(80) 

REXAM  PLOW  Shati -97  (T.OJ 
no  Tta  PLC  Old  10p  (M -p&io  (134006) 
F»0  TUo  PTO  ADR  (»n|  - 58781 JW 


ptnftks-  The  Mibtel  index  fin- 
ished 50  weaker  at  24,883. 

Telecom  Italia  gathered 
strength,  rising  3 per  cent  to 
€9.88,  although  some  ana- 
lysts expressed  scepticism 
over  a Financial  Times 
report  about  plans  for  a 
merger  with  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom to  fend  off  Olivetti’s 
hostile  takeover  offer.  Oli- 
vetti slipped  03  per  cent  to 
€095. 


ttwplring  shares  were  also 
in  focus  after  another  flurry 
of  speculation  about  alli- 
ances. Banca  Intesa  fell  3.1 
per  cent  to  €5.47  after  a 
report  it  was  considering  a 
linkup  with  BCI.  whose 
shares  gained  1.6  per  cent  to 
€730. 

Written  and  eddstT  by~idicteei 
Morgan,  Jefirey  Brown,  Ber- 
trand Bsnaft  and  Mark  HerBv 
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through  the  12,000  resistance 
level. 

HSBC  led  the  charge  with 
a HK$7  rise  to  HK$277, 
equalling  the  record  close  for 
the  stock. 

Telecom  shares  also 
soared,  with  US  funds  seen 
as  big  buyers.  HK  Telecom 
jumped  HK$1.45  or  &5  per 
cent  to  HKS1&55  and  China 
Telecom  put  on  K$L10  or  75 
per  cent  to  HK$15.15. 

BOMBAY  rebounded  6.4 
per  cent,  posting  the  largest 
single  day  percentage  gain 
In  10  months  as  hopes  rose 
for  the  government's  sur- 
vival after  a breakaway 
regional  party  pledged  their 
support  The  BSE-30  index 
climbed  215.79  to  3.5724L 

The  Bharatiya  Janata  Par- 
ty-led coalition  which  was 
deserted  by  one  of  its  allies 
earlier  in  the  week  is  faces  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  parlia- 
ment today. 

The  feeling  grew  among 
investors  that  it  would  win  a 
fresh  lease  of  life  following 
the  support  pledged  by  the 
regional  Indian  National  Lok 
Dal  party  which  has  four 
deputies  in  the  lower  bouse 
of  parliament 
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Royri  a 5ui  ABmu  Ins  Gkm>  PLC 
Cun  0M  Pit  £1  - 121  (MApBB)  31% 
(14Ap09}2(14A|89)  2(14ApB9)2 
(14Ap9B)  2 (T4Ap99)  2 (144(80)  % 
(MA(8B)  %(14A(89) 

Royal  Betfc  o(  Scorand  Qna4>  PLC  11%  Cun 
PrlCI  -i5B(09ApB9) 

Ryairir  HtMnp  PTO  Old  EKLO*  - p553 
(144)80)  85(1)  .4572(1)70(1^  3)  8 (5, 
25)9  <M)  80(1) 

Santiiray  Snap  Pro  Wfa  to  Sub  tor  ftd  - 
2%  (ISApW) 

Saucl  Antifa  taMNmri  Rato  Ld  CW  Shs 
S0J11  - 665 .75  JE5  (DBApW) 

Seotorii  Arian  fawratoiem  Co  Ld  P%  £0j01 

(Gktgow  Rag) -134  (144(89) 

Secririt  Merii  teU>  PLC  660%  Ow  Um  Ln 
S»  2007 -128  (144(86) 

Swam  Rtar  Qrwring  PIC  8%  MtaXMad 
Dob  Sk  2012-  102t(UftfpO^ 

Suran  HbM  PTO -S' 8he  30p  - 31  p.  1. 0) 
Shrilfanapona  TfairagCo  PTO<W2k> 

(Br)- 410  (UA|80) 

M'nempartElfadngCoPlCADRIftl)- 
402225  (MAptS)  350  (MApBS)  31 
(144(89)  336  (14Ap90) 

SbalTrsnsport  aiming  Co  PLC  SVSIri 
PM(CUm)£1-02(T8Ap99) 
ShoprttoQujpPLCOidSp-19  [144(89)20 
(1*4(80)  20  (144(89) 

SMB»anupPLC7«%  umutsezanne- 
104(124(88) 

SNptoo  Bu*rag  Socfaly  12%%  Peon  W 
Sraifag  She  rtoOO  (Rsg) -213  {MApWJ 
SkyaPtama  PLC  VrWMRura- 5%  (144(80) 
%(14Ap99)  V(I4Ap00) 

SbriMna  Bradwn  PLC  ADR  (W>  • 71.125 
(14Ap80)  .13  (144(89)  Jfl  (144(80)  68 
(MAp99)  .6675  85  (14Ap99)  202 
(144(89)  JB06  fMApW)  8125 
3m8i  (WH)  Group  PLC  floo  Cud  Rad  Pit 
Srt>  K1759  - 25  (1*4(86)  E (UApfifl)  5 
0*4(89)5044(89) 

Sn«h  (WK)  Greu>  PLC  6fa%  Rad  Une  Ln 
Sfc  - BO  2%  3^(084(89) 

801*1  Staflonrita  IMtor  PTO  8%  Penn  Dab 
Sft -01  <*|0B4p9B) 

Clarion  Group  PTO  dtft'XCun  Pit  O - 88% 
(144(80) 

Snrion  Group  PLC  7%  Cun  Prt  £1  • 90 
(0B4|8B)' 

nee  a lyta  PIC  ADR  (4:1)  - 25.712  (124(80) 
Dda  a L«to  PTO  V%%  (435%  Pfae  Ita  CmQ 
Cun  Prt  £1  -07(094(89) 
TWtoraftCuunufcrieneProADR(IOI)- 
47334  fMAp00)  325  (14Ap0fl)  325 
D«Ap90)  60S  (iaA|89)  JG  (13Ap09) 
Tnco  PTO  *%  Une  Deep  Ofccooni  Ln  Sft 
2OOS-SOfc(ISAp00) 

Ibaftoid  Manietari  Rind  Ld  Pig  USE0J71 
(Regd)-S867S  (MApGS) 

7HR5  (hdrariQ  U 53%  fadBMJHoriSft 
2024 -139%  (134(80) 

IHria  Kouk  PLC  74ft  ira  Mg  Dab  Sft 
2082-  122V  (124(86) 

Thuda  Hotria  PLC  lCRft  let  Mg  Deb  Sft 
2014- 142(084 (80) 

-ftp*  taetra  PLC  Wto  to  ft*  far  Dirt  - 1 
(144(80) 

-tap*  terns  PLC  7*%  cm  Uw  In  Sft  2020 
.jqs 

Hirim Ffaenoa  PLC  Sarani  Dab  Sft 

2010  (Reel)  >104.12  (124(80) 

IHprae  PLC  ADR  P;l)  -6851  (124*89) 
unftwar  PTO  AW  (4rt)  - 3686  (004(80) 
UrMd  6kota  0«W  PTO  Red  9 2ft3p - 
25(1.5) 

Upton  & Soudw  fUge  PTO  Vfti  to  Sub  tar 
Ori-aiB  (124(89) 

Upton*  SoudranHdgs PLC 5p(Groeto 
CUn£mrfa<LPrri.Shn5tt  - 65  (124*0) 
Hbdrione  Group  PTO  ADR  (10:1) -1052178 
(14^89)632873 

Wwtrag  (S£J  Group  PLC  7*%  Cua  Pit  £1- 
131  n*4p06) 

Wtorae  Becyring  Bnup  PLC  Naw  Old  ZSp 
(PPff4L- Bntm • 480  (4, 0)  72  (3) 
VWEtori  tem  12W  Deb  Sft  20W  - 145 
(12W 

W E W teup  PTO  lOVft  Cun  tfad  Pit 
1S0W2OO2  £1  - 90  (WApBq  90  (MApSS) 
monad  PLC4W  Red  Dab  Sft  BUSDOd  - 
S3  (D64ffi6) 

wtoato  PTO  Irtft  DM  Sft  2011  - isft 
1134(89) 

VMecnft  PTO  5.1%  Gun  Prt  El  • 7S 
{MAp6B}6(14Ap8B) 

WMney  PTO  7%  Cun  M £1  • 60  (124*9) 
WoKritraapton  a Dudfay  8raagrira  PTO  8% 
Cun  Prt  (Pig)  Sfc  El -106(084*9) 
Wonejempan&Duia)  Dmrartoe  PTO 
63%  Deb  SkSOlB  - 107386  (14A*9) 

E33  {144*0}  3*  (144*5) 
wywria  Guden  Cuftra  PLC  &3%  (CtoQ 
CIW  Cun  Red  M £1  - 315  (134*0) 
XenM  Onup  PTO  Ita  to  S*  farOiri -51 3 
(144*6) 

tang  a Ort  Bra«y  PTO  0%  Cun  Pff  £1  • 
13340(124*9} 


investment  Trusts 

Aberdeen  (CghfacuneHuEt  PLC  New  Dnl 
25p- 1251134*0) 

Abadaan  H*  faenne  Tnra  PTO  7.1%  Dab 
Sft  2008  - 107.05  (14A*B)  475  (144*0) 
12  {144(89) 

Bertas  Ini  Trt  PLC  8%  Deb  Sft  2023  ■ 
13l%(Q0Ap00) 

Bantan  tav  lei  PLC  10%%  Dab  9ft  2016  - 
153%  (144*9) 

Broadgen  Imlkt  PLC  ws  to  SUi  tar  Oto  • 
103(124(80) 

Crimgona  BS.  taftl  PLC  Ufa  (Cunpr  1 Wt 
Nal -MxlW-210  (144*9)  35(144*0) 
Crimgona  Danriuriratbn  JT  PLC  (Me  to 
SU>  tar  Old  50p  - 12  (I3AI80) 

Cringom  Bit  Rn  Sad  RastuJ  PTO  CM 
50p- 110  (144(80)6  (144*0)  20 
(144*0)  20  (14A*9)  20  (14A*0)  20 
(144*0) 

Crimgom  Eu  fin  Sect  RedroO  PLC  Wfc  » 

Sub  tar  OKI -04  (134(80) 

Cdy  ol  Lastan  taweanart  Dust  PLC  10V* 
Deb  Sk  2020  - 1 55  (DBA*0) 

Sftugh  Meta  tarn  PLC  2«s  Dfa  Prt 
030lp  • 103%  (14A*0)  4 (14A*^ 
Bdnbu*  tacona  & lAfttoTnri  PTO  Onl  ip 
- 1O7(T44p0BJ7(r44p00J7(144p00)  b 
(144(89) 

Edrtugh  1m  Vn  PLC  llVft  Dab  Sfc  2014- 
161%  (134(89) 

teaneed  ZaroHuft  PLC  teamed  Zm 
Ocd  Ip -99%  (20)101  (18, 15) 
FMwyGrawSiDari  PTO  5%  (N*  Cun  Prt 
£1-1051124(89) 

Guenon  Hp>  ho»»  See  WC  Zoo  Dh>  Pri 
lOp- 106  (134*9) 

Qattam  Mgti  toeuna  Hiri  PLC  Ord  toe  lOp 
-TIO  (144*9) 

Gubmee  Hj*  tea  Inelta  PLC  Urie 
(Comp.1  Old  25p  a 1 too  DhPrt)  - 2SS 
(144*9) 

NVESCO  En*ah  a taU trt  PLC  6B7S%  Cun 
Prt  £1  -148%  (O04*Q 
Jupta  Briunoed  tacocno  tallri  RC  Inc  She 
25p-107  (1*4(89)  8 (144(80)  %{144(80) 
% (144(80) 9 (14ApB9)  9 (M4*5)  9 
(144*9)9(144*9) 

JupOer  Ertraiced  taceme  tav  ftt  Ftcaro 
Cfa  Plf  asp  - 106(144*9)6  (544*8)8 
(144(89)  9 (14APO0)  0 (144*0)  9 
(144p09)0(leA*9)B(14A*t) 

Hath  Curia  Cep  llmm  U PLC  Onf  ip  > 

78%  (144(80)  %(1OpS0)  % (144*0)  % 
(144*9)  %(14A(89)  % (1*4(80) % 

(S4Ap00)%(t<A|80)%  (144(80)86 

(144)89)  7%  (144(89)  6 (MAp9B)  8 
(14A*9)  B (14ApS9)  8 (144pBB)  B 
(MA*9)8  (144*9) 

Lfartn  Curie  PortUo  ImllB  PLC  Onl  5p  - 
80%  (144(80)  V (144*0)  % (144*0)  % 
(144*0)  % (14Ap99)  % (14A*9)  % 
(144*9)  %(14Ap00)  %(MA*B)  % 
(144*9)  % (M4(89)  % (KrtpM  % 
(144*0)  % (HA*B)  % (144(89)  1% 
(14A*B)  %(14A*0)  2 (144*9)  2 
(144(80)2(144(80) 

Mmuy  Araet  Afccrior  PLC  Ora  fip  - HO 
(144*9) 

ScoOfeh  Mnricui  tav  Co  PLC  6%  Deb  Sft 
2022-131  (084*0) 

State  tav  W PLC  385%  Cub  Pta  Sft -SO 
(124*9) 

SG0BMlklVlfcmC4JS%,A!Cull  MSft- 
» (124*0) 

seoite  Men**  a Tha  pro  &*.m% 

Stappad  m Orii  Sft  2020  - 205%  {D8A*6) 

SHm  tacomB  PTO  n%  Cm  Una  Ln  % 
2003/2004- 220  (064*9} 
any*  Bar  In  a PTOfi%  Cm  Ura  In  SB 
2002-182(134*0) 

ThrepnortonThri  PLC  735%  Cm  U»  Ln 

Sft  2003- 1®  (134*9) 

1)n(*uta'nM  PTO  UN*  Deb  S&  2010 

-153(144*9} 

VUui  Reatetai  Tiuet  pro  1 8%  Cm  Uu 
In  S*  2008 -167%  (144*0)  % (144*9) 
Vftn  ta  Co  PTO  8tft  Drii  tt  2010  - 133% 
(144*9) 


Market 

Cfwm  Eye^ora  PLC  Ort  Sp  - 81  (I44p99) 
tate*  Intonrikari  HoMnge  PLC  0%  Cm 
UK  In  Sft  2012  - 183  (124*6) 
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COMPANIES  & FINANCE 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES  JAPANESE  GROUP  INSISTS  NTT  OFFER  WAS  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 


C&W  considers  legal  action  over  IDC  bid 


i faff  to  Tokyo  and 

Cant  to  London 

Cable  and  Wireless,  the  UK 
communications  group,  Is 
considering  legal  action  as 
an*  option  in  support  of  its 
£828m  bid  for  Interactional 
Digital  Corporation,  a Japa- 
nese rival. 

The  mom  follows  the  IDC 
board's  rejection  on  Thurs- 
day at  Cable  and  Wireless's 
hid  In  Savour  of  a takeover 
bj  Nippon  Telegraph 
and  Telephone,  Japan’s 


dominant  domestic  operator. 

IDC  Instate  it  selected  the 
NTT  bid  because  it  was 
financially  more  attractive 
and  provided  better  guaran- 
tees far  staff. 

NTT  has  offered  to  find 
jobs  for  all  ZDC's  current 
employees  in  its  main 

company  or  subsidiaries. 

Roughly  three-quarters  of 
the  IDC  board  voted  in 
favour  of  the  NTT  bid. 

The  three  Cable  and  Wire- 
lees  representatives  were  not 
allowed  to  vote  because  erf 


conflict  of  interest.  Rod 
Olsen,  tenner  deputy  chief 
executive,  and  representa- 
tives of  AiiTouch  of  the  US 
abstained  because  they  said 
they  had  been  given  Insuffi- 
cient information. 

Some  company  officials 
involved  In  the  deal  said  IDC 
rejected  the  Cable  and  Wire- 
less bid  because  the  British 
company  used  aggressive 
tactics  which  were  judged  to 
be  “un-Japanese". 

However,  Cable  and  Wire- 
less, which  has  been  a share- 


holder in  IDC  for  10  years, 
argued  that  the  decision 
undermined  Japan's  commit- 
ment to  open  the  telecommu- 
nications market  to  foreign 
entrants,  since  NTT  is 
majority  owned  by  foe  Japa- 
nese government 
The  case  now  threatens  to 
provoke  trade  tension 
between  the  UK  and  Japan. 

U could  become  a key  test 
of  corporate  Japan's  attitude 
to  deregulation. 

IDC  has  indicated  that 
Cable  and  Wireless  would  he 


forced  to  relinquish  Its  cur 
rent  17.7  per  oent  holding  if 
the  NTT  hid  is  accepted. 

Executives  at  Cable  and 
WhdesB  yesterday  Indicated 
that  the  British  company 
was  now  “studying  all  its 
options,"  inducting  legal 
action  to  contest  the  NTT 
bid. 

However,  since  lawsuits 
have  traditionally  been 


in  Jiapan,  Cable  and  Wireless 
officials  hope  to  continue 
flghriny  the  case  by  other 


means  first 
Next  week,  for  example 
Cable  and  Wireless  will 
attempt  to  persuade  share- 
holders to  endorse  its  bid  by 
promising  to  match,  or  bet- 
ter, the  NTT  offer. 

Cable  and  Wireless  is  also 
considering  appealing  for 
political  support 
Steven  Byers,  the  trade 
and  industry  secretary,  has 
recently  written  a stztm 
worded  letter  to  the  Japa- 
nese government  over  the 
case. 


Airtours  may 
launch  bid  for 
First  Choice 


BjrJo  JMMmhm tf 


Airtours,  the  tour  operator, 
is  believed  to  be  preparing  a 
hostile  aD-sbare  counter  bid 
for  First  Choice,  which  is 
proposing  to  merge  with 
Switzerland's  KoonL 

If  Airtours*  Ud  succeeds, 
the  group  would  wrest  lead- 
ership of  the  UK  tour  operat- 
ing market  from  Thomson 
Travel  and.  with  a combined 
market  capitalisation  of 
about  £3bn  (*4.8bn).  would 
he  a contender  for  FTSE  100 
membership. 

TOm  Alrtonra  bid  Is  expec- 
ted to  be  worth  280p-230p  a 
share,  valuing  First  Choice 
at  £744m-£775m.  First  Choice 
shares  closed  at  I76p. 

Airtours  is  waiting  for 
Kuoai  to  post  its  offer  docu- 
ment before  launching  its 
counter  bkL  The  document 
is  likely  to  contain  financial 
Information  on  First  Choice 
that  could  influence  Air- 
tours'  bkL 

Since  the  combined  group 
would  have  21  per  cent  of 
the  UK  tour  operating  mar- 
ket according  to  the  British 
Nationel  Travel  Survey, 
against  Thomson's  19  per 
cent,  any  bid  is  likely  to 
attract  scrutiny  from  UK 
and  European  Union  compe- 
tition authorities.  In  addi- 
tion, by  upsetting  the  bal- 


ance of  power  in  the  UK 
market,  a bid  could  attract 
counter  offers  from  Thom- 
son Travel  and  possibly  from 
Thomas  Cook,  controlled  by 
Freussag,the  acquisitive  Ger- 
man industrial  group. 

Airtours  is  also  anxious  to 
receive  prim-  public  support 
from  important  Firm  Choice 
shareholders,  who  rejected 
an  Alrtonra  offer  far  the 
company  In  1993. 

Cost  savings  arising  from 
the  takeover  are  estimated 
by  analysts  at  about  ESOm. 
That  would  enable  Airtours 
to  after  First  Choice  share- 
holders a significant  pre- 
mium. By  contrast,  the  pro- 
posed nil-premium  agreed 
merger  with  Kiaoni  has  been 
criticised  for  failing  to 
address  First  Choice's  strate- 
gic weakness  In  not  owning 
its  own  travel  agency  outlets 
and  ter  offering  no  obvious 
cost  savings. 

Phillips  & Drew,  which 
holds  10  per  cent  of  First 
Choice,  said:  “The  Kuoni 
deal  Is  the  only  one  on  the 
table  at  the  moment  and  tt 
stacks  up.  But  if  a UK  player 
were  to  come  in,  we  would 
look  at  it  closely.” 

There  has  been  specula- 
tion that  Airtours  might  bid 
for  the  combined  Kuoni/Flrst 
Choice  group. 
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EU  probe  into  Cadbury-Coke  sale 


By  John  MVkran  In  London  and 
Emma  factar  in  Bnmab 


Cadbury  Schweppes’  sale  of 
Its  soft  drink  interests  out- 
side the  US  to  Coca-Cola  is 
under  investigation  by  the 
European  Commission, 
which  believes  the  deal  may 
need  to  clear  EU  competition 
hurdles  before  it  can 
proceed. 

The  Commission  thinks 
that  while  the  deal  appears 
to  tell  bellow  the  thresholds 
for  EU  scrutiny,  it  may  in 
reality  exceed  than.  It  has 
sent  a questionnaire  to  the 
two  groups  and  their  com- 
petitors to  seek  their  views. 

If  Coke  and  Cadbury  are 
found  to  have  broken  EU 
rules  by  not  submitting  the 
deal  for  Commission 
approval,  they  could  face 
fines.  However,  the  Commis- 
sion said  yesterday  fines 
were  unlikely  given  the 
uncertainty  over  whether 
the  rules  apply  in  this  case. 

The  flBShn  (ELiSbn)  deal 
involves  the  sale  of  soft 
drinks  such  as  Dr  Pepper, 
Seven-Up,  Canada  Dry  and 
Schweppes  to  Coke,  but  not 
the  associated  bottling 
operations.  The  sale 
excludes  the  US  and  France. 

The  deal  has  been  submit- 
ted to  several  ED  member 
states  for  approval,  given 
Coke’s  dominance  in  the  soft 
drinks  market  in  many 
European  countries.  It  has 
been  cleared  In  Ireland  and 
Finland,  and  Is  thought 
unlikely  to  he  vetoed  in  the 
UK  where  the  two  groups’ 
drinks  are  distributed  by  a 
single  company  - Coca-Cola 
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Schweppes  Beverages. 

It  would  need  to  be 
approved  by  Brussels  if  the 
joint  turnover  of  the  two 
groups  exceeded  €5bn 
(£&3bn)  a year  and  each  of 
them  had  revenues  in  the 
businesses  involved  of  more 
than  €250m  in  the  EU.  Coca- 
Cola's  turnover  alone 
exceeds  €5bn  and  it  Is 
thought  its  EU  revenues  also 


top  the  €250m  threshold. 

But  Cadbury  believes  its 
EU  revenues  on  the  soft 
drink  franchise  part  of  its 
business  is  less  than 
In  calculating  its  revenues. 
It  exdudes  income  from  bot- 
tling which  is  not  being  sold 
as  part  of  the  Coke  deal. 

The  Commission's  ques- 
tionnaire is  designed  to  help 
it  decide  whether  the  value 


of  Cadbury's  bottling  activi- 
ties should  be  Included  when 
calculating  its  EU  revenues 
from  soft  drinks. 

The  deal  has  already  fallen 
foul  of  regulators  in  Austra- 
lia where  the  two  companies 
have  been  forced  to  submit  a 
new  plan  that  would  leave 
Cadbury  in  the  soft  drink 
business  to  provide  competi- 
tion for  Cake. 


NEWS  DIGEST 


HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  & TEXTILES 

■■■■■■■■■■■■«  ■■■  — — — — 

William  Baird  makes 
£13m  acquisition 

WaBam  Baird,  the  Scottish  textiles  group,  is  paying  £t3m 
for  Lowe  Ak»ne,  a maker  of  branded  outdoor  ctothfngand 
equipment  Baird  wHl  also  take  on  E8m  of  debt  from  Pnil- 
drew  Ventures,  the  venture  capitalist  which  bought  Lowe 
In  1993  for  £14  Am. 

Tbn  Score,  Baird's  finance  director,  said  buying  Lowe, 
which  is  based  Jn  the  Lake  District,  was  part  erf  his  group's 
strategy  of  bufldfog  its  portfolio  of  international  clothing 
brands,  which  account  for  about  60  per  cent  erf  sales.  The 
remainder  is  contract  manufacturing  for  Marks  and  Spen- 
cer; this  part  of  the  business  has  been  under  pressure 
over  the  past  year  because  of  reduced  demand  from  the 
retailer. 

Lowe,  which  made  pre-tax  profits  of  £1.6m  on  turnover 
of  £33 -3m  in  the  year  to  March  31  1998,  has  two-thirds  of 
its  sates  outside  the  UK  and  subsidiaries  in  Germany, 
France  and  the  US.  Mr  Score  said  it  would  complement 
Baird's  Tenson  active  wear  brand,  which  Is  strong  in  Scan- 
efinavta. 

Foflowing  the  deal,  Baird  w3l  have  gearing  of  about  5 
per  cent  and  Mr  Score  said  It  could  afford  to  spend  a fur- 
ther El  00m  on  acquisitions.  He  said:  “We  have  taken  the 
view  that  outdoor,  leisure  and  active  wear  are  the  growing 
areas  of  clothing,  not  men’s  formal  wear.  We  are  hot  too 
concerned  about  (filming  the  Impact  of  M&S  business  on 
our  portfoBo."  Thorotd  Barker 

DiSTBIBlTTORS 

Ross  warns  on  trading 

Boss  Group,  the  automotive  electronics  company,  warned 
that  1998  profits  would  be  at  a similar  level  to  the 
£363,000  pre-tax  figure  achieved  during  the  opening  half. 
The  company  made  profits  of  £490,000  in  1997.  tt  blamed 
continued  difficult  market  conditions  for  the  weakness. 

Ross  shoes  fell  Kp  to  2ttp,  giving  it  a market  value  of 
£3.68m. 

IN  BRIEF 


BANDT  has  amalgamated  its  Industrial  services  activities 
into  ora  unit  to  be  called  FK  MuNtsetvioa. 

CLYDEPORT  TRANSPORT,  a subsidiary  of  Oydeport, 
has  acquired  Dumbarton-based  Gray  Brothers  (Haulage 
Contractors),  for  £450,000  cash. 

FURLONG  HOMES  plans  to  raise  £2. 05m  through  a plac- 
ing of  1.2m  shares  at  170p.  The  tends  will  be  used  to 
acquire  additional  sites  and  increase  development.  Furlong 
is  advised  by  Shore  Capital. 

GOLDSMITHS;  Offer  from  MBdghosts,  an  MBO  vehicle 
backed  by  Alchemy  Partners,  has  been  accepted  in 
respect  of  2.15m  (9  per  cent)  Goldsmiths’  shares.  In  total, 
MUdghosts  has  39.5  per  oent  and  the  offer  has  been 
extended  until  April  24. 

MAG;  Offer  from  Prudential  accepted  in  respect  of  29.9m 
shares  (39.8  per  cent)  and  remains  open  until  May  8.  The 
Pm  now  owns,  or  has  acceptances  for,  62m  MEG  shares 
(82.5  per  cent). 

SfDLAW  said  Danisco's  Et 06.4m  offer  has  been  declared 
unconditional.  The  Danish  supplier  of  packaging  and  food 
ingrwSents  owned  or  had  received  acceptances  totalling 
95.1  per  cent  of  the  equity  of  the  UK  packaging  company. 
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Notice  of  scheme  meeting 


Glaxo  HIV  drug  wins  US  approval 


IN  TOE  HIGH  COURT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
(Wftwatvmnd  Local  Division) 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of; 

ANGLO  AMERICAN  CORPORATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  die  Republic  of  South  Africa  J 
(Registration  number  01/05309/06} 


Case  No:  99/S840 
P/H  No:  342 


Apparent 


Notice  is  given  in  terras  of  an  Order  of  Court  dated  Thursday,  15  April  1999  in  die  above  matter  that  die  High  Court  of 
South  Africa  (Witwatasnnd  Local  Oivtakn  j has  ordered  a meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Anglo  American  Corporation  of 
South  Africa  Limited  ("AAC"),  to  be  held  on  Friday;  7 May  1999  at  1 CfcOO  an  the  1 8tb  Floor,  55  Marshall  Street,  Johanaesbog, 
under  the  charrmaadup  of  Charles  Leonard  V*fidn,  an  attorney  of  this  Honourable  Court,  or  failing  him  any  other 
independent  attorney  or  advocate  nominated  by  Webber  Wenued  Bowens,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and,  if  deemed  fit; 
of  approving,  with  or  without  modification,  the  scheme  of  arrangement  ("tbe  scheme”)  proposed  by  Anglo  Americas  pic 
(“Anglo  Amortem")  between  AAC  and  its  sharebnlden;  which  scheme  will  be  submitted  to  such  meeting,  provided  that  the 
meeting  will  not  be  entitled  to  agree  to  any  modification  to  the  said  scheme  which  has  the  effect  of  diminish hig  the  rights 
accruing  to  shareholders  of  AAC  in  terms  of  that  scheme. 

The  book  characteristic  of  the  scheme  b that,  hi  the  contest  of  the  combination  of  AAC  with  Mborco  to  Form  Anglo 
American,  Anglo  American  «Hfl  acquire  «U  the  shares  hi  AAC  held  by  scheme  participants  is  terms  of  the  scheme  on  the 
record  date,  which  is  expected  to  be  Friday  21  May  1999,  la  consideration  for  shims  ha  Anglo  American,  on  the  basis  of 
ooc  Anglo  American  shore  for  every  one  AAC  share  held  on  tile  record  dote,  such  consktersrion  to  be  made  available  from 
the  fifth  bnufawna  day  foBowing  such  record  date,  which  date  of  snbUlhj  b expected  to  be  Friday,  28  May  1999.  The 
scheme  b conditional  upon  certain  events,  detaiht  of  which  appear  in  die  explanatory  statement. 

Shareholders  of  AAC  registered  as  such  it  the  dose  of  business  on  Thursday,  6 May  1999  and  holders  of  bearer  warrants 
who  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  will  be  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  toe  scheme  meeting.  Holden  of  bearer  warrants 
issued  by  the  Applicant  who  wish  to  attend  in  person  or  by  proxy,  or  to  vote,  at  toe  scheme  meeting  must  comply  with  die 
requirements  of  toe  "Conditions  of  Issue"  and  toe  Applicant's  articles  of  association  insofar  os  they  relate  to  such  warrants. 
A notice  to  holders  of  beater  warrants  will  be  published  contemporaneously  with  publication  of  this  notice. 

Copies  of  the  scheme  and  an  explanatory  statement  in  terms  of  section  312  of  the  South  African  Companies  Act  No.  51  of 
1973  (as  amended],  explaining  the  scheme;  and  a copy  of  the  Order  of  Court  convening  toe  scheme  meeting  may  be 
obtained  an  request  from  AAC  at  44  Main  Street;  Johannesburg  2001,  or  toe  London  office  of  AAC  at  30  By  Place;  London 
EC1N  6QP,  or  the  office  of  toe  transfer  secretaries  in  South  Africa,  Computenhare  Services  Limited,  at  1st  Flora;  Edora,  41 
Fox  Streep  Johannesburg  2001  or  toe  office  of  toe  Registrar  in  toe  United  Kingdom,  Computerahare  Services  PLQ  Carton 
House,  Redrfiffe  Way,  Bristol  (PO  Box  82,  Bristol  BS99  7NH)  during  normal  business  hours  from  Thursday,  22  April  1999. 
Each  shareholder  of  AAC  may  attend  and  vote  in  person  or  by  representative  at  the  meeting  and  may  appoint  any  other 
person  (who  need  not  be  a shareholder  of  AAC]  os  a proxy  to  attend,  speak  and  vote  in  such  shareholder's  place.  The 
required  proxy  form  (blue]  may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  addresses  given  above. 

The  poxy  form  should  be  completed  and  signed  in  accordance  with  toe  instructions  printed  thereon  and  should  be  lodged 
at  or  posted  to  the  abovementtaned  transfer  secretaries  in  South  Africa  or  the  obowementioned  United  Kingdom  Registrar, 
to  he  received  not  later  tom  KMX)  South  African  local  time  on  Thursday,  6 May  1999  but  if  not  so  lodged  or  posted  will 
nevertheless  still  be  valid  if  properly  completed,  signed  and  accompanied  by  proof  of  appropriate  authority  and  handed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting  not  later  than  10  minutes  before  the  meeting  is  due  to  commence.  Where  there  ore  joint 
holders  of  AAC  shares,  any  one  of  such  persons  may  vote  at  toe  scheme  meeting  In  respect  of  such  shares  as  if  he  was  solely 
entitled  thereto  but  if  more  than  one  of  such  joint  holders  be  present  or  represented  at  the  scheme  meeting  that  one  of  the 
frid  petaana  whose  name  stands  first  in  toe  reafater  fen  respect  of  such  shares  or  fab  pregrit  at  the  case  may  be:  shall  alone  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  respect  thereof;  *s  if  he  w»  the  atde  bolder  of  such  shores. 

In  term*  of  the  Order  of  Court,  the  chahrotn  of  tbeaectmg  will  report  the  mult  of  toot  coming  to  the  above  Honourable 
Court  on  TUesday,  18  May  1 999.  A copy  af  such  report  will  be  available  on  reqtiest  (free  of  charge)  to  any  AAC  shareholder 
at  AACs  registered  office  (44  Main  Street,  Johannesburg  2001,  South  Africa]  and  AACs  London  office  (30  Ely  Place, 
Lcmdon  ECIN  6QP,  England)  at  least  one  week  before  such  report  back  date. 

The  scheme  is  subject  to  certain  conditions  precedent  stated  in  toe  scheme,  one  of  such  conditions  being  toe  sanction  of  the 

scheme  by  the  above  Honourable  Court 


CLMUa 

OK&man  of  (he  scheme  meeting 


frUUt  16  April  1999 


Attorneys  to  the  scheme 


60  Main  Street 


PO  Box  61721,  ManhaQeswn  2107 
Tel:  (01 1)  240-5000 
Bcfr  IAX  Jarvis/EM  Sootoey 


ByOawN  PHIng, 
PhanaaceuMcate  Correspondent 

Glaxo  Wellcome  yesterday 
won  US  regulatory  approval 
for  Agenerase,  an  HIV  drag 
that  will  bolster  the  UK 
pharmaceutical  company's 
leadership  In  toe  antiretro- 
viral market 

Agenerase  is  a protease 
inhibitor,  of  three  drugs 
used  In  the  triple-cocktail 
therapies  that  have  revolu- 
tionised the  treatment  of 
Aids.  Although  Glaxo  has 
been  a pioneer  in  antiretro- 
viral therapy,  Agenerase  is 


its  first  protease  Inhibitor 
and  enables  it  to  offer  toe 
foil  complement  of  HIV 
drugs. 

Analysts'  estimates  of 
peak  sales  of  the  drug  range 
between  £250m  and  £500m. 
HIV  therapy  is  extremely 
expensive  and  beyond  the 
means  of  most  sufferers, 
who  live  in  toe  developing 
world. 

Agenerase,  whose  scien- 
tific name  Is  amprenavjj, 
was  discovered  by  Boston- 
based  Vertex  Pharmaceuti- 
cals. The  approval  triggered 
a 95m  (£3m)  payment  to  Ver- 


tex, me  of  toe  best-known 
US  biotechnology  compa- 
nies. 

The  drug,  which  Glaxo 
says  has  a longer  half-life 
than  other  protease  inhibi- 
tors, Is  taken  twice  a day 
rather  than  three  times,  as 
with  most  protease  Inhibi- 
tors. However,  each  dose 
consists  of  eight  tablets,  a 
potential  drawback.  Agener- 
ase can  be  taken  with  or 
without  food,  a further 
advantage  aver  some  rivals. 

Glaxo  is  likely  to  stress 
the  ease  erf  taking  the  prod- 
uct, particularly  In  conjunc- 


tion with  Combivir,  its  com- 
bination of  two  anti-HIV 
drugs. 

Triple-therapy,  although 
extremely  effective  in  the- 
ory, Often  foils  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  complying 
with  relentlessly  compli- 
cated regimes. 

There  is  also  same  prelimi- 
nary evidence  that  Agener- 
ase may  have  fewer  side-ef- 
fects than  other  protease 
inhibitors,  which  have  been 
implicated  in  disfiguring 
swellings  known  as  “buffalo 
humps"  and  “protease 
paunches". 


Albright  agrees 
Albemarle  bid 


By  Orates  Pratt* 


The  battle  for  control  or 

Albright  A Wilson  intensi- 
fied yesterday  after  toe  UK 
chemfoafa  group  agreed  to  a 
higher  offer  worth  £5Q2m 
(f809mj  from  _ Albemarle 
Corporation,  a US  rivaL 
The  lSOp-a-share  cash  offer 
trumps  one  already  an  the 
table  from  Rhodia,  the 
French  chemicals  group. 

Last  month  it  offered 
I45p-a-share  for  Albright, 
valuing  it  at  £455m. 

Rhodia  yesterday  said  It 
would  consider  its  position. 

Albright  shares  rose  slightly 
above  Albemarle's  offer 
price  amid  fogies  of  a higher 
hid  being  tabled.  The  stock 
dosed  up  18P  at  163p. 

Rhodia  hid  enjoyed  the 
support  of  Phillip*  & Drew, 
the  fund  management  group 
which  owns  a 22U  pear  cent 
shareholding  to  Albright  It 
had  pledged  to  back  RhocUa's 
bid  unless  a rival  one  of  I60p 
or  mart  emerged. 

Albemarle  owns  an  18.6 
per  cent  stake  to  Albright 


after  moving  into  the  market 
last  month  when  tt  made  Its 
first  offer.  That  bid  offered 
Albright  shareholders  130p-a- 
share  to  ctwto,  valuing  the 
group  at  £406m. 

Sir  Christopher  Benson, 
rfrairmflH  of  Albright,  sai± 
“We  welcome  the  higher 
offer  from  Albemarle.  The 
geographic  spread,  technol- 
ogy base  and  customer  inter- 
face are  very  complemen- 
tary." The  offer  is  more  than 
double  the  price  at  which 
AQvfgbt  shares  stood  in  Jan- 
uary Immediately  before  it 
said  it  was  to  takeover  talks. 

Of  the  two  bidders,  Rhodia 
is  thought  to  have  more 
scope  to  extract  cost  savings 
from  a takeover,  Rhodia  and 
Albright  make  surfactants  — 
wetting  and  teaming  agents 
- and  phosphate-  based 
chemicals  used  to  products 

inriwiiwg  agrochemicals  awri 

fire  retardants. 

Albemarle  is  bring  advised 
by  CSFB  and  Albright  to 
advised  by  Larard  Brothers. 
Rhodia  to  advised  by  NM 
Rothschfld. 


Sainsbury  to 
cut  300  jobs 


By  Samoa  Vojte 


J Sainsbury,  the  embattled 
supermarket  chain,  yester- 
day revealed  that  it  was  suf- 
fering from  poor  sales 
growth,  and  unveiled  a cost 
cutting  programme  that  wffl 
lead  to  300  job  cuts. 

Dlno  Adriano,  chief  execu- 
tive, admitted  that  growth  to 
turnover  In  the  core  food 
retailing  division  was  unac- 
ceptable. with  Uke-for-llke 
sales  to  the  last  quarter  up 
just  12  per  cent 

The  figures  from  Sains- 
bury - the  number  two 
player  and  former  blue-blood 
of  food  retailing  - compare 
to  analyst  estimates  that 
Tesoo,  the  market  leader, 
achieved  5 per  coot  Uke-for- 
Uke  growth  over  the  same 
period. 

Analysts  yesterday  said 
the  figures  underlined  the 
need  for  management 
changes  at  the  very  top  of 
Sainsbury. 

Shares  to  Sainsbury  rose 
i5Kp  - or  4 per  cent  - to 
3S(Wft  bolstered  by  the  news 


that  rival  As  da  was  in 
merger  talks  with  King- 
fisher, owner  of  stores 
including  Woolworths. 

Sainsbury  has  struggled  to 
position  itself  In  a market 
which  has  become  more 
driven  by  value. 

It  has  traditionally  based 
its  approach  on  delivering 
higher  quality.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a new  management 
team  last  year  has  foiled  to 
solve  the  problems  and  In 
February  the  group  was 
forced  to  admit  that  a high- 
profile  advertising  campaign 
to  boost  flagging  sales  had 
foiled. 

Mr  Adriano  said  total 
group  sales  to  the  group's 
fourth  quarter  were  5.3  per 
cant  higher  and  for  the  year 
to  April  6 were  4L9  per  rmt 
up  at  £l&3bn  ($26-2bn).  In 
tin  supermarkets,  total  sales 
were  nklbn.  an  increase  of 
46  per  cent  - or  Z2  per  cent 
Hk*for-Hke. 

Mr  Adriano  blamed  soften- 
ing market  conditions  and 
the  tough  competitive  envi- 
ronment 
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!i!l°^.9H!j.^.E_liTS  DlsCUSS  POSSIBILITY  OF  MERGER  BETWEEN  TELECOM  ITAUA  AND  DEUTSCHE  TELEKOM 
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By  James  Blttz  fn  Rom 
and  Rafob  Afldns  fa  Bonn 

The  Italian  and  German 
governments  held  prelimi- 
nary talks  yesterday  on  the 
possibility  of  a merger 
between  Telecom  italic  and 
Deutsche  Telekom,  as  Rome 
confirmed  It  had  been  for- 
mally presented  with  propos- 
als, for  such  a move. 

Following  the  Financial 
Times’  disclosure  that  the 
two  groups  are  in  advanced 
talks,  Massimo  D'Alema, 
Italian  prime  minister,  held* 
a telephone  conversation 
with  Gerhard  Schroeder,  the 
German  chancellor,  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  such 
an  alliance. 

The  talks  took  place  as 
Italian  ministers  confirmed 


that  a plan  for  a merger  had 
been  formally  presented  to 
the  Treasury  by  Franco  Ber- 
ate. Telecom  Italia  chief 
executive. 

Speaking  at  a meeting  of 
G7  finance  ministers  in  Dres- 
den. Vincenzo- Visco,  Italy's 
finance  minister,  said  Mr 
Beraabe  had  informed  Carlo 
Azeglio  Clampi.  treasury 
minister,  of  the  proposed 
merger  late  on  Thursday 
night 

However,  Mr  Visco  warned 
the  proposal  bad  “technical 
problems’*  — in  particular, 
that  Deutsche  Telekom 
would  have  to  be  fully  priva- 
tised by  the  German  govern- 
ment, “otherwise  it  would  be 
like  selling  Telecom  Italia  to 
the  German  state". 

But  a cautious  welcome 


came  from  Romano  Prodi, 
president-designate  of  the 
European  Commission  and  a 
farmer  Italian  prime  minis- 
ter. “If  this  merger  -had  a 
50-56  structure  it  would  prob- 
ably be  very  positive,"  Mr 
Prodi  said. 

Mr  Prodi’s  support  for  any 
deal  would  be  important  if, 
as  expected,  it  were  analyse d 
by  the  Commission  on  com- 
petition grounds.  However, 
Mr  Prodi  said  various 
aspects,  including  links 
between  Deutsche  Telekom 
and  France  Telecom,  would 
need  to  be  worked  out. 

The  French  and  German 
operators  have  2 per  cent 
cross-shareholdings  and  are 
partners  in  several  projects, 
including  the  Global  One 
joint  venture  with  Sprint  of 


the  US.  France  Telecom  kaid 
yesterday  it  bad  not  been 
notified  by  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom of  the  talks  with  Tele- 
com Italia. 

Both  Deutsche  Telekom 
and  Telecom  Italia  remained 
silent  on  their  discussions 
yesterday,  with  the  German 
group  again  saying  it  would 
not  take  part  in  “specula- 
tion". 

The  initial  reaction  by  the 
Bonn  government  - Deut- 
sche Telekom’s  largest 
shareholder  - was  positive, 
although  it  insisted  any  deci- 
sion would  be  for  the  com- 
pany’s management.  “We 
would  welcome  anything 
that  makes  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom competitive  and 
strong,”  the  finance  ministry 
said. 


The  German  government 
bolds  48  per  cent  of  Deutsche 
Telekom,  with  the  Kredltan- 
stalt  for  Wiederaufbau,  the 
publicly-owned  development 
bank,  holding  a further  24 
per  cent. 

The  finance  ministry's 
stance  yesterday  indicated  a 
willingness  to  take  a flexible 
stance  if  necessary.  A faster- 
than-planned  reduction  in 
the  state's  holding  could 
become  part  of  any  deal  at 
the  insistence  of  Italy. 

. The  German  government 
is  prevented  from  selling  its 
Deutsche  Telekom  shares 
until  the  end  of  this  year, 
but  no  plans  have  been  fixed 
for  the  speed  of  subsequent 
disposals. 


See  Lex 


Optus  in  bid 
for  rival  AAPT 


By  Svmd  Robinson  In  Sydney 

Cable  and  Wireless  Optus, 
Australia's  second  largest 
telecommunications  com- 
pany, yesterday  announced  a 
A$L49tm  0JS$950m)  takeover 
bid  for  AAPT,  the  third  larg- 
est. 

C&W  Optus,  52.8  per  cent- 
owned  by  Cable  and  Wire- 
less of  the  UK,  made  the  sur- 
prise announcement  after 
the  dose  of  trading  on  the 
Australian  stock  market 

The  cash  offer  of  A$5  a 
share  would  be  conditional 
on  C&W  Optus  securing  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  its  target 
and  gaining  the  necessary 
regulatory  approvals,  said 
Chris  Anderson,  chief  execu- 
tive. 

Allan  Fels,  chairman  of 
the  Australian  Competition 
and  Consumer  Commission, 
the  antitrust  regulator,  said 
the  commission  would  inves- 
tigate the  proposal.  The 
ACCC-in  recent  weeks  has 
blocked  several  deals, 
including  Coca-Cola’s  initial 
plan  to  buy  Cadbury 
Schweppes’  beverage  brands. 

However,  Mr  Anderson 


said  C&W  Optus  had  con- 
sulted the  ACCC  before 
launching  its  bid  and  did  not 
believe  it  would  face  compe- 
tition concerns. 

AAPT  said  its  board  would 
meet  on  Monday  to  discuss 
the  bid  and  consider  Its 
options. 

AAPT,  which  was  founded 
by  Australia's  domestic 
news  agency,  AAP  Commu- 
nications, whose  main  share- 
holders are  John  Fairfax 
Holdings  and  News  Corp, 
listed  on  the  Australian 
stock  market  in  1997.  AAP 
Communications  now  holds 
17.3  per  cant  of  AAPT. 

Earlier  on  Friday,  C&W 
Optus  acquired  a 10.6  per 
cent  stake  in  AAPT  on  the 
open  market  at  4EA4.85  a 
share,  which  Mr  Anderson 
said  reinforced  the  view  that 
ASS  was  a good  price.  Mar- 
ket talk  of  a-  possible  bid 
pushed  AAPT  shares  as  high 
as  AJ5.10  but  they  closed  at 
A$5,  level  with  the  bid. 

Mr  Anderson  said  C&W 
Qptns  would  not  enter  a bid- 
ding war  for  AAPT  as  it 
believed  the  offer,  was  fairly 
priced. 


Kodak  recovery  helped 
by  emerging  markets 


By  Rfchard  Waters  in  New  York 

Eastman  Kodak’s  on-again, 
off-again  turnround  has 
picked  up  momentum  this 
year,  thanks  to  a partial 
recovery  in  emerging  mar- 
kets and  powerful  consumer 
demand  at  home,  according 
to  first-quarter  earnings 
released  yesterday. 

Shares  in  the  US  photo- 
graphic products  company 
bounced  from  their  recent 
lows  yesterday,  gaining  $5& 
to  trade  at  872VL  However, 
they  remain  nearly  20  per 
cent  below  the  level  readied 
in  the  middle  of  last  year, 
when  Wall  Street's  earlier 
optimism  that  Kodak  had 
turned  the  comer  fizzled. 

The  latest  quarter  saw  a 
tales  rebound  ■ In  some 

emerging  market  countries, 
while  sales  in  Brazil  and 
Russia  were  down  only  1 per 
cent  from  a year  before,  said 
George  Fisher,  chairman. 

The  company's  push  Into 
China,  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious mounted  by  a US  con- 
sumer products  company, 
also  began  to  have  an 
impact.  Sales  in  the  country 


On  the  up:  George  Fisher  AP 


jumped  45  per  cent  as  Kodak 
extended  its  marketing  to 
“second-tier  cities"  and 
added  inventory  to  new  dis- 
tributors. The  Impact  of  this 
push  will  only  become 
apparent  later  this  year, 
when  the  level  of  demand 
among  final  consumers 
becomes  clear  and  the  com- 
pany is  able  to  lower  its 
costs  by  supplying  the  mar- 
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ket  from  Its  own  Chinese 
manufacturing  plants, 
Kodak  said. 

In  the  US,  meanwhile, 
sales  in  the  consumer  film 
market  experienced  their 
second  consecutive  quarter 
of  9-10  per  cent  growth, 
which  Kodak  described  as 
"highly  unusual”. 

Despite  a drop  in  sales  to 
the  motion  picture  industry, 
which  had  bees  one  of  the 
company's  most  profitable 
areas,  overall  revenues 
climbed  by  6 per  cent  during 
the  period,  to  $3.lbn.  The 
company’s  cost-cutting 
yielded  another  $80m  of 
savings,  lifting  its  after-tax 
earnings  (excluding  one-off 
Items)  by  10  per  cent  Kodak 
announced  plans  to  buy 
back  up  to  J2bn  of  its  stock. 

Reported  earnings  fell, 
however,  due  to  a $68m 
after-tax  charge  to  cover  the 
costs  of  leaving  what  Kodak 
called  "non-strategic  or 
underperforming"  lines  of 
business.  That  left  net 
income  for  the  period  at 
$191m,  or  59  cants  a share, 
compared  with  SSfifim,  or  69 
cents  a share,  a year  before. 


H&Mto 

expand 

into  US 

market 

By  Tint  Bart  fo  Stockholm 


Hennas  & Mauri tz,  one  of 
Europe's  largest  , and  most 
profitable  clothes  retailers, 
yesterday  announced  plans 
to  move  into  the  US  market 

The  retailer  - Sweden’s 
third  largest  company  in 
terms  of  market  capitalisa- 
tion - said  it  was  in  negotia- 
tions to  open  its  first  outlets 
in  New  York,  where  it  would 
directly  challenge  estab- 
lished rivals  such  as  Gap. 

H&M  already  operates 
more  than  500  stores  in  12 
European  countries.  The 
company  announced  the 
move  after  reporting  a 68  per 
cent  rise  in  first  quarter 
profits  yesterday. 

In  the  first  three  months 
of  tbs  year.  H&M  saw  pre- 
tax profits  climb  to  SKr759m 
(191.6m)  from  SKr452m  an 
sales  of  SKr7-2Sbn,  compared 
with  SKr&Blbn  last  time. 

In  addition  to  the  possible 
US  move.  Fabian  Mdnsson, 
chief  executive,  said  the 
group  would  like  to  open  10 
new  stores  in  the  UK.  where 
it  already  has  26  outlets. 

"In  Germany  we  have  150 
stores  and  a market  share  of 
2 per  cent.  There  is  a good 
potential  for  opening  more 
there  too,”  he  added. 

Shares  in  the  company, 
which  is  majority  controlled 
by  Swedish  entrepreneur 
Stefan  Persson,  rose  SKr61 
or  6 per  cent  to  SKrTSS.  Mr 
Persson,  whose  family 
founded  H&M  in  1917,  owns 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
share  capital  and  almost  70 
per  cent  of  the  voting  rights. 

Analysts,  who  are  predict- 
ing that  full-year  profits  will 
rise  from  SKid^Sbn  to  about 
SKr4.5bn  in  1999,  said  the 
margin  improvement  had 
been  driven  by  a combina- 
tion of  store  refurbishment, 
reduced  purchasing  costs 
and  rising  market  share. 

Volumes  are  expected  to 
increase  further  as  H&M 
opens  about  70  new  stores 
this  year,  while  closing 
seven  outlets  in  less  favoura- 
ble locations. 


Caterpillar  sees 
upturn  in  Asia 


By  Nikki  Taft  h Chicago 


Caterpillar,  the  big 
earthmovlng  equipment 
manufacturer  that  draws 
almost  half  its  sales  from 
outside  the  US.  yesterday 
joined  the  chorus  of  US  com- 
panies sensing  a business 
upturn  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region,  but  warned  it  would 
take  another  three  to  six 
months  before  stability 
returned  in  Latin  America. 

"hi  developing  Asia,  some 
of  the  countries  are  stabilis- 
ing,” said  Lyon  McPheeters, 
chief  financial  officer.  “We 
don't  see  a major  rebound, 
but  in  19S8  we  were  buying 
back  inventory  and  redistri- 
buting it”  She  said  this  pro- 
cess had  now  halted  and  ten- 
tatively turned  round. 

By  contrast,  Caterpillar 
expected  recession  in  Latin 
America  to  continue,  and 
that  Industry  demand  for 
machinery  and  engines 
would  be  "much  lower”  than 
in  1998. 

The  mixed  analysis  came 
as  Caterpillar  surprised  the 
market  with  a smaQer-than- 
expected  profits  fall  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1998.  After- 
tax profits  fell  sharply  from 
j430m  to  $205m,  with  earn- 
ings per  share  halving  from 
$Ll£  to  57  cents.  Sales  rose 
by  $7 3m  to  $4.87bn  - 


although  without  Perkins 
Engine,  acquired  last  year, 
physical  volumes  would 
have  fallen  by  i per  cent 

But  the  group  had  already 
warned  that  profits  would  be 
more  than  halved,  and  fore- 
casts had  been  cut  to  about 
42  cents;  It  said  some  ship- 
ments, originally  scheduled 
for  the  second  quarter,  had 
fallen  since  the  warning. 

Machinery  sales  were 
down  4 per  cent  at  $&29bn, 
with  most  of  the  decline 
explained  by  Latin  America, 
while  engine  sales  were  15 
per  cent  higher,  thanks 
partly  to  Perkins,  at  Sl^lbn. 

The  group  maintained  its 
forecast  for  the  full  year, 
expecting  sales  to  be- 
“slightly  below  1998”,  and 
earnings  per  share  to  be 
20-25  per  cent  lower. 

It  said  that  North  America 
- firm  in  the  first  quarter  - 
should  see  industry  demand 
remain  around  1998  levels, 
but  warned  its  own  sales 
would  decline  "primarily 
due  to  a reversal  of  last 
year’s  increase  in  dealer  new 
machine  inventory  levels”. 

In  Asia,  industry  would 
probably  be  flat,  but  com- 
pany sales  higher.  Latin 
America  looked  bleaker, 
with  both  industry  and  com- 
pany sales  down  signifi- 
cantly. 


Fiat  and  Bosch  pool 
car  lighting  interests 


By  Paid  Betts  in  MBan 


flat  of  Italy  is  pursuing  its 
strategy  to  strengthen  its 
automotive  operations  with 
a joint  venture  between  Its 
Magneti  MareQi  car  compo- 
nents subsidiary  and  Robert 
Bosch  of  Germany. 

The  two  companies  said 
they  had  agreed  to  pool  their 
car  lighting  activities  to  cre- 
ate Europe's  second  largest 
car  lighting  business,  behind 
Valeo  of  France. 

The  jointly  held  holding 
company  will  be  based  in 
Austria  and  become  opera- 
tional as  soon  as  it  obtains 


necessary  antitrust  clear- 
ance. Bosch  will  contribute 
its  worldwide  lighting 
operations,  which  employ 
about  3,300.  Annual  turnover 
is  about  €400m  ($429m).  The 
venture  will  also  absorb 
Fiat’s  worldwide  operations, 
which  employ  2,500  with 
turnover  of  about  €335m. 

The  venture  is  the  latest 
in  a series  of  recent  Flat  alli- 
ances in  a variety  of  automo- 
tive sectors.  These  include 
foundry  components  with 
Renault  and  industrial 
production  systems  and 
processes  with  Pico  of 
the  US. 
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UK  stores  plan  link 

to  join  superleague 


By  Peggy  HolBnger 

UK  retailers  Kingfisher  and 
Asda  plan  a merger  that  will 
create  a group  with  estimated 
sales  of  more  than  £l9bn 
($31  bn)  and  will  establish  them 
in  Europe’s  stores  superleague. 

The  two  companies  revealed 
yesterday  they  had  resumed 
the  merger  talks  that  broke 
down  almost  exactly  a year 
ago  amid  market  speculation 
over  a deal  They  said  they 
planned  a full  announcement 
when  the  deal  was  concluded 
on  Monday. 

A combined  group  would 
have  UK  sales  of  £l5bn,  equiv- 
alent to  almost  8 per  cent  of 
the  country's  retail  spend, 
serving  19m  customers  a week. 
It  would  be  Europe's  filth  larg- 
est retailer. 

ft  is  expected  that  Kingfisher 
would  use  Asda  to  sell  prod- 
ucts from  its  chains  - Wool- 
worth.  B&Q,  Comet  and  Super- 
drug  - while  Asda  will  find 
new  outlets  for  its  popular 
George  clothing  range. 

The  announcement  was  pro- 
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voked  by  mounting  specula- 
tion following  a sharp  rise  in 
Asda's  share  price  In  recent 
days.  On  Thursday.  Asda 
shares  rose  11  per  cent,  after  a 
5 per  cent  increase  the  previ- 
ous day. 

Investors  appeared  to  be  bet- 
ting on  a rival  bid  emerging. 
Speculation  centred  on  Wal- 
Mart.  the  world's  biggest 
retailer,  which  moved  into 
Germany  18  months  ago.  How- 
ever, some  analysts  speculated 
that  the  deal  could  also  draw 
the  attention  of  Carrefour  and 
Promodes  of  France,  which  are 
keen  to  build  global  scale. 

Under  the  terms  being  dis- 
cussed, Kingfisher  sharehold- 
ers would  control  two-thirds  of 
the  group,  and  management 
would  be  shared.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Mulcahy,  Kingfisher's  chief 
executive,  would  hold  that 
post  in  the  enlarged  group, 
with  Allan  Leighton,  chief 
executive  of  Asda.  as  his  dep- 
uty. Sir  John  Ban  ham.  King- 
fisher's non-executive  chair- 
man, would  take  the  same  role 
in  the  new  group,  and  Archie 


Norman,  Asda's  chairman, 
would  be  non-executive  deputy 
chairman. 

The  combined  entity  is 
expected  to  have  a market  cap- 
italisation of  £19bn.  Asda 
investors  will  be  offered  0.2263 
Kingfisher  shares  for  each  of 
theirs,  valuing  Asda  at  £5.8bn. 
or  190p  a share.  Asda  shares 
closed  up  22' .< p at  1983rp. 
which  the  two  groups  said  was 
a premium  of  L2  per  cent  on 
the  share  price  before  news  of 
the  deal  emerged.  Kingfisher 
closed  down  35p  at  8J0p. 

Analysts  said  the  deal 
appeared  significantly  more 
attractive  for  Kingfisher's 
investors  and  Asda's  manage- 
ment than  for  the  supermarket 
group's  shareholders. 

They  were  generally  in  Tavour 
of  the  strategic  motivations  for 
the  deal,  although  the  cost 
savings  and  merger  benefits 
were  not  expected  to  be  signifi- 
cant, at  £SOm-£100m. 
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By  Naoko  Nakamae  in  Tokyo 


Old  Paribas-Axa  pact 
is  barrier  to  BNP  bid 


By  Samer  Iskartdar  In  Paris 

Invoking  a decade-old  legal 
agreement  is  set  to  deal  a blow 
to  the  ambition  of  Banque  Nat- 
ional de  Paris  to  create  the 
world's  largest  hank  by  simul- 
taneously acquiring  its  rivals 
Society  Generate  and  Paribas. 

The  agreement  seals  a pact 
between  Paribas  and  Axa,  its 
leading  shareholder  and 
France's  largest  insurance 
company.  It  was  set  up  in  May 
1989  and  committed  Paribas 
and  Axa  to  protecting  each 
other  from  hostile  takeovers. 

The  twist  will  increase  the 
uncertainty  in  the  three-way 
battle  and  could  further  delay 
its  conclusion.  BNP's  surprise 
double  bid  last  month  froze  a 
merger  between  SG  and  Pari- 
bas that  would  otherwise  have 
been  completed  last  week. 
BNP's  proposal  has  also  been 
delayed  by  a lawsuit  by  SG 
and  Paribas  challenging  regu- 
lators' decision  to  allow  BNP 
to  proceed. 

The  legal  agreement  - pre- 


venting the  sale  of  the  largest 
single  block  of  Paribas  shares 
- could  weaken  the  commit- 
ment of  BNP's  strongest 
backer,  Claude  B6b£ar.  chair- 
man of  Axa. 

Axa,  the  largest  single  share- 
holder in  both  Paribas  and 
BNP.  is  backing  BNP's  project 
to  merge  the  three  banks  into 
the  world's  only  bank  with 
more  than  Sl.OOObn  of  assets. 

Paribas  said  yesterday  it 
planned  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment. which  prevents  the  com- 
panies from  unwinding  their 
cross-shareholdings.  The  move 
will  tie  the  hands  of  Mr 
Bfebear.  who  sits  on  the  boards 
of  the  three  banks  and  had 
pledged  to  bring  Axa’s  holding 
of  Paribas  shares  to  BNP’s 
offer.  Axa  holds  6.7  per  cent  of 
Paribas'  capital,  while  Paribas 
controls  22.7  per  cent  of 
Finaxa,  a holding  company 
with  30  per  cent  of  Axa's  vot- 
ing rights.  Axa  said  yesterday 
it  did  not  believe  the  agree- 
ment would  affect  the  offers. 

The  six-year  agreement. 
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renewed  in  1995,  is  not  revofca- 
ble  until  May  2001.  Its  aim  was 
to  “reinforce  the  stability  and 
French  nature  of  [Axa's  and 
Paribas']  shareholdings'’. 

The  agreement  will  be  pub- 
lished on  Monday  in  Paribas' 
response  to  BNP’s  hostile  bid. 
The  response  marks  the 
launch  of  the  offers  - BNP's 
double  bid  for  SG  and  Paribas 
and  SG’s  bid  for  Paribas. 

Regulators  have  said  the 
timetable  of  35  business  days 
the  period  allowed  for  share- 
holders to  decide  - would  be 
adjusted  to  account  for  the 
complexity  of  the  simulta- 
neous offers.  BNP’s  bid  tor  SG 
might  be  extended  to  await  the 
fate  of  Paribas  before  SG 
shareholders  decide  whether 
to  accept  BNP’s  bid. 

The  Conseil  des  Marches 
Financiers,  the  regulator,  said 
the  offers  would  be  stretched 
by  at  least  eight  business  days 
after  the  appeals  court  rules 
on  SG’s  and  Paribas'  request 
The  ruling  is  not  expected 
before  mid-June. 
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Nissan  Motors,  the  troubled 
Japanese  carmaker  which  Last 
month  entered  into  a strategic 
alliance  with  France's  Renault, 
is  to  omit  its  year-end  dividend 
for  the  first  time. 

Tbe  announcement  yester- 
day underlined  the  scale  of  the 
troubles  at  Japan's  second 
largest  automotive  company, 
which  has  been  struggling 
witb  heavy  debts  and  a stutter- 
ing cash-flow. 

Yoshikazu  Hanawa,  Nissan 
president,  also  unveiled  fur- 
ther restructuring  plans, 
including  5,000  job  cuts  in  the 
company's  global  workforce  by 
tbe  end  of  March  2001. 

He  also  said  the  company 
would  cut  excess  capacity 
through  a 10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  its  domestic  car  produc- 
tion capability  from  1.9m  to 
1.7m  units  by  2003. 

Peter  Boardman,  analyst  at 
Warburg  Dillon  Read,  said: 
“This  probably  means  that 
Nissan  will  reduce  one  more 
production  line  [leaving  it  with 
seven].  There  is  clearly  a 
social  issue  here,  but  Nissan 
has  to  help  itself  before  it  can 
help  society." 

The  carmaker  said  it  would 
not  pay  a dividend  because  of 
“the  severer-than-expected 
forecast  tor  [fiscal  1998],  and 
the  prospects  of  continuing 
sluggish  demand  in  the  Japa- 
nese market  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  onwards". 

Nissan  warned  that  group 
pre-tax  profits,  excluding 
exceptional,  for  1998  would 
fall  to  Yisbn  ($l26m),  down  75 
per  cent  from  its  previous  esti- 
mate of  YBObn. 

Renault  said  the  earnings 
predictions  were  within  the 
range  of  the  calculations  it 
marte  when  it  was  determining 
its  stake  in  Nissan. 

Analysts  were  also  unsur- 
prised. “These  numbers  are 
generally  in  line  with  fore- 
casts,’’ said  Mr  Boardman. 
“But  there  is  some  transfer 
pricing  going  on  which,  for 
example,  makes  the  parent 
results  look  worse  than  expec- 
ted, while  making  the  US  and 
domestic  dealers’  results  look 
better  than  expected.” 

Nissan  also  revealed  that  its 
net  debt  at  the  end  of  March 
was  Yl330bn. 
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Tokyo  dose  V 11&2 

Europe  today 

Much  of  Scandinavia  will  be  dry 
and  fine  with  sunny  spelts,  but 
there  will  be  showers  along  the 
east  coast  of  Sweden,  some  of 
these  turning  wintry.  Warm  air  In 
eastern  Europe  win  continue  to  be 
separated  from  cold  akin  centra) 
and  western  Europe  by  a frontal 
system  from  Finland  through  the 


Balkans  to  Greece.  Along  the  front  £ » 


there  will  be  heavy  rain  and 
thunderstorms.  Southern  Spain 
aid  the  eastern  Mediterranean  wiH 
be  dry,  warm  and  sunny,  but 
western  and  central  Europe  will 
have  showers. 

Five-day  forecast 

Western  and  central  Europe  wiP 
remain  unsettled  and  chilly,  with 
showera  and  rein.  The  rain  will  be 
particularly  heavy  In  France  early 
next  week,  with  only  southern 
parts  of  Spain  aid  Italy  staying 
fine.  Greece  will  have  heavy 
showers  over  the  weekend  but 
wfll  be  dry  by  Monday. 
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Cairo 
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31 
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18 
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10 
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24 
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20 
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33 
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8 
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32 
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Situation  at  midday.  Temperatures  maximum  for  day,  Forecasts  by  ‘BVWEATHERCeNIBE 


POWER  IS  NOTHING  I 
WITHOUT  CONTROL. 
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A Deutsche  Telekom/Telecom  Italia 
combination  would  be  a monster 
merger,  worth  dose  to  €200bn.  But 
will  it  ever  fly? 

The  answer  partly  depends  on  tbe 
politics.  The  protagonists  need  to 
jump  hurdles  in  Brussels,  Rome  and 
Bonn.  Brussels,  which  will  vet  any 
deal  on  competition  grounds,  is 
looking  moderately  positive. 
Romano  Prodi,  soon  to  be  head  of 
the  European  Commission,  seems  to 
like  the  idea  of  a pan-European 
champion. 

Rome  will  be  harder  to  square 
because  a merger  could  too  easily  be 
seen  as  colonisation  by  the  Ger- 
mans. To  satisfy  national  sensitivi- 
ties, any  deal  would  have  to  be  a 
credible  merger  of  equals.  Bonn, 
which  currently  owns  72  per  cent  of 
Deutsche  Telekom,  would  also  have 
to  seD  its  stake.  Otherwise,  the  nei 
result  would  be  the  effective  nation- 
alisation of  Telecom  Italia  by  a for- 
eign government. 

The  essential  political  question  is 
whether  Germany’s  chancellor,  Ger- 
hard Schroder,  is  willing  to  privatise 
Deutsche  Telekom  frilly.  Even  if  he 
is,  it  would  probably  be  impassible 
to  sell  its  €75bn  stake  rapidly.  A 
clever  mechanism  will  be  needed  to 
square  this  circle. 

Then  there  are  industrial  ques- 
tions. Is  Europe  really  ripe  for  a 
Telecom  sans  frontteres?  Even  if  it  is, 
are  Telecom  Italia  and  Dentsche 
Telekom  - which,  historically,  have 
been  two  tired  old  monopolists  - the 
right  couple  to  construct  such  a 
business?  Certainly,  they  have  a 
good  footprint:  positions  fn  Spain. 
France  and  Austria  in  addition  to 
Germany  and  Italy.  But  a merger 
could  too  easily  amount  to  little 
more  than  a series  of  culturally 
incompatible  national  fiefdoms. 

Finally,  can  a deal  deliver  more 
value  to  Telecom  Italia's  sharehold- 
ers than  Olivetti's  €lL50-a-share  hos- 
tile offer?  It  probably  needs  to  be 
worth  €12  a share  - a 22  per  cent 
premium  to  the  current  price.  From 
Deutsche's  perspective,  that  might 
just  make  financial  sense  because 
Telecom  Italia  is  relatively  cheap: 
a €12  paper  offer  would  be  roughly 
neutral  for  Deutsche's  shareholders 
on  a cash  flow  per  share 
basis. 

Such  a premium  would  also  make 
the  merger  more  of  an  even  match. 
Including  its  savings  shares  and  the 
minorities  in  its  mobile  subsidiary- 
Telecom  Italia's  market  capitalisa- 
tion is  only  €78bn.  But  with  a 22  per 
cent  premium,  its  total  value  would 
be  €95bn  - within  striking  distance 
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of  Deutsche's  €104bn.  Given  Telecom 
Italia's  undergeared  balance  sheet, 
any  deal  should  also  be  sweetened 
with  rash  - say  €20bn  to  be  spent  on 
a 10  per  cent  share  buyback  tor  both 
companies. 

All  this  means  a deal  might  just  be 
do-able.  But  it  is  a long  way  from 
being  in  tbe  bag. 

Kingfisher/Asda 

So,  it  is  to  be  wedding  bells  after 
all  After  breaking  off  their  engage- 
ment last  year,  Kingfisher  and  Asda 
are  getting  hitched  to  form  a giant 
retail  conglomerate.  Shareholders  in 
Asda  must  be  wondering  why  now. 
In  the  11  months  since  talks  broke 
off.  the  supermarket  group's  shares 
have  underperformed  Kingfisher's 
by  about  60  per  cent.  Trading  has 
slackened  and  the  Competition  Com- 
mission has  just  announced  an 
inquiry  into  the  food  retailing  indus- 
try. Overall,  it  does  not  look  a good 
time  to  sell. 

This  might  not  matter  if  it  was 
clearly  a terrific  deal.  But  not  so. 
The  rationale  seems  fudgy.  The  idea 
is  that  the  merged  group  will  benefit 
from  ownership  of  a broader  basket 
of  retail  brands.  No  attempt  is  being 
made  for  instance,  to  put  Kingfish- 
er's electrical  shops  into  Asda’s 
supermarkets.  This  is  probably  wise, 
but  limits  the  potential  for  revenue 
synergies. 

in  terms  of  cost  savings,  the  deal 
is  equally  uncompelling.  Overlap- 
ping sales  in  clothing,  music,  toys 
and  toiletries  are  estimated  at  £4bn. 
By  squeezing  suppliers  hard,  the 
merged  group  might  extract  annual 
pre-tax  savings  of  1.5  per  cent,  or 
£60m.  Even  adding  £40m  of  further 
savings  from  merging  buying  teams 
only  gives  ElOOm.  This  is  peanuts  in 
the  context  of  a £l9bn  group  making 
pre-tax  profits  of  £1.3bn. 


So  what  is  the  point?  (toe-  argu- 
ment is  that  Kingfisher  needs  Asda's: 
stable  cashflows  to  hankrog  ffsora* 
seas  expansion.  This'  makes  - sense, . 
given  Kingfisher's  exposure  to. cycli- 
cal retail  sectors,  such  as  do-it-your- 
self and  electrical  goods.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  hard  to  escape  the 
impression  that  the  deal's  reel  objec- 
tive is  scale.  There  is  a risk  for 
investors  in  allowing  this:  they  may 
build  a bid-proof  slug,  rather  than 
the  desired  powerhouse. 

In  any  case,  tbe  deal  may  not  suc- 
ceed. Although  both  sides  style  it  a 
merger,  this  is  a takeover  and  Asda 
is  on  the  block.  The  question  is 
whether  the  190p  per  Asda  share 
implied  by  Kingfisher’s  closing  price 
is  fair  for  one  off  only  four 
remaining  chunky  UK  supermarket 
groups.  An  8 per  cent  premium  to 
Thursday’s  closing  price  seems  tight- 
fisted. 

Airtours/First  Choice 

Airtours  never  looked  likely  to  let 
First  Choice  slip  into  Kaoni’s  hands. 
So  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  UK  tour 
operator  is  poised  to  disrupt  the  cosy 
nil-premium  merger  with  an  all- 
paper counterbid.  This  time  round 
First  Choice  shareholders  should  lap 
up  Airtours'  highly-rated  and  tight- 
ly-held paper. 

Whereas  Kuoni's  shares  have 
lagged  the  Swiss  market  by  15  per. 
cent  since  the  start  of  1998,  Airtours 
has  kept  pace.  Indeed,  since  Air- 
tours’  1993  bid  for  First  Choice,  then  ' 
called  Owners  Abroad,  its  shares 
have  risen  more  than  five-fold.  And 
the  prospect  of  FTSE  100  member- 
ship should  make  them  a powerful 
acquisition  currency. 

Airtours  is  sensible  to  focus  just 
on  wresting  , control  of  First  Choice, 
rather  than  letting  the  merger  pro- 
ceed and  going  for  the  enlarged 
group.  Just  as  there  are  no  obvious 
benefits  from  merging  mass  market 
First  Choice  with  upmarket  Kuoni  - 
they  fly  different  passengers  on  dif- 
ferent airlines  to  different  resorts  - 
so  there  are  few  to  be  had  with  mass 
market  Airtours  and  the  Swiss  com- 
pany. 

Airtours  has  a big  appetite,  but 
swallowing  a merged  Kuoni /First 
Choice,  with  a market  value  of 
£l«3bn  against  its  own  £2.4hn,  looks 
a big  mouthful.  The  main  worry  is 
how  Thomson  might  react  to  Air- 
tours'  move.  Obsessed  with  market 
leadership,  it  might  swamp  the  mar- 
ket with  new  capacity  next  year. 
That  would  be  negative  for  the 
whole  sector. 
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Cross  the  world 
in  one  elegant 
movement 
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Reverso  Duo 

>Two  dials, 
back  to  back. 
Two  time 
..  . i zones 
beating  as  one.  The 
Reverse  Duo  owes  its 
intriguing  double  life  to 
a single  complicated 
movement,  the  kind  of 
unique  creation  that  the 
Reverse  has  inspired  for 
over  sixty  years.  Our 
watchmakers  love  to  let 
their  imagination  travel. 
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Russian  adventure- 
Tintin  goes  on  his 
first  assignment 
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Light  up  a Trinidad 
Smoking  gets  even 
more  serious  in  Cuba 
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Einstein’s  formula 
Ambitious  plans  to 
stir  up  the  airwaves 
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In  the  hands  of  China's  little  emperors 

The  first  wave  of  the  70m  children  bom  under  China’s  one-child  policy  has  just  reached  adulthood.  James  Harding  considers  to  what  extent  these  solitary  youths  will  define  their  country’s  future 
“Being  an  only  Child  is  a ■ -v ■ 1 


disease  in  Itself,”  said  G 
Stanley  Hall,  the  19th  cen- 
tury forerunner  of  modern 
psychology. 

Since  then,  more  circum- 
spect scholars  may  have 
offered  more  sensible  analy- 
ses, but  only  children  are 
still  widely  regarded  with 
suspicion.  An  only  child- 
hood, robbed  of  the  socialis- 
ing influence  of  brothers  and 
Bisters,  is  seen  by  many  as  a 
bad  start  in  life.  Pampered 
by  overprotective  parents 
who  cannot  say  "no”,  the 
single  child  is  thought  more 
likely  to  become  a solitary 
and  socially  inept  adult 
China's  “onnchild  policy”, 
therefore,  has  long  looked 
like  a recipe  for  massive 
social  dysfunction:  a state- 
sponsored  programme  to 
breed  spoilt  brats. 

Born  of  China's  fear  of  its 
own  demographics,  the  fam- 
ily planning  regime  has 
already  given  birth  to  70m 
“onlies".  The  side-effects  erf 
the  government’s  medicine 
for  a swelling  population  is 
feared  to  be  an  emerging 
generation  of  "little  emper- 
ors” - xiao  huangdi  - as  the 
over-fed,  over-indulged  and 
over-achieving  only  children 
are  known. 

To  some,  Beijing's  decision 
to  refashion  the  family,  foe 
most  hairf/y  and  sacred  social 
unit  is  a reckless  step  into 
the  dangerous  territory  of 
social  engineering;  the  cre- 
ation of  tens  of  TtriTTfang  of  ' 
triangular  families  will  not 
only  up-end  foe  old  order  of ' 
relations  between  parents 
and  children,  hut  ultimately 
will  shatter  a Confocian 
society  built  on  the 
foundations  af  famfly  order, 
filial  piety  and  respect  for 
paternal  figures  of  authority. 

The  only  children  are  now 
coming  of  age.  The  first 
wave  bom  under  the  stric- 
tures of  foe  one-child  policy 
that  began  in  1380  has  just 
readied  adulthood.  And  they  were  similar  to  others  in 
appear  to  be  a far  more  bal-  ; adjustment  and  sociability”, 
anced,  better-adjusted  bunch  ’ Even  ■ ifc,  contrary  to  the 
of  young  people  than  was  - evidence  of  piles  of  socialo- 
once  feared. 

Extensive  research  con- 
ducted in  recent  years  on 
China’s  adolescents  - and 
the  impression  they  make 
when  you  meet  them  - sug- 
gests the  “only-child  phe- 
nomenon” has  had  only  a 
modest' impact  on  the  char- 
acter of  China’s  young. 

For  Mice,  China  may  have 
helped  to  demolish,  rather 
than  propagate,  a 'myth  - 
foot  only  children  are  malad- 
justed. 

At  the  Shanghai  Jumping 
High  School,  the  black- 
boards have  been  wiped 
clean  and  the  desks  have 
been  cleared  for  foe  holi- 
days. Standing  in  the  long 
bicycle  sheds,  there  are  Just 
a handfol  of  bikes  belonging 
to  pupils  in  foe  graduating 
class  of  1999  who  have 
stayed  to  study  for  national 
university  entrance  exami- 
nations in  the  summer. 

These  18-year-olds,  some 
only  children  and  a few  with 
an  wMor  sibling,  offer  similar 
answers  when  asked  about 
theta*  hopes  and  fears  in  life. 

• "I  just  want  to  pass  my 
grams ...  i want  them  to  be 
over,"  says  Yan  TIngting,  a 
schoolgirl  with  teenage  acne. 

Zhn  Huicun,  a stocky 
young  man  with  an  academi- 
cally successful  elder  sister, 
says  he  feels  under  similar 
pressure;  “To  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  studies  are  not 
gntwg  that  weB  and,  white  it 
doesn't  matter  so  much  to 
me.  it  will  be  a terrible  loss 
erf  face  far  my  parents  -tf  I 
don't  pass  toy  exams.”  The 
parents  aTfonlies”  do  not,  of 
coarse,  have  the  prerogative 
to  be  pushy.  Jn  fact,  the  hues 
between  "onlies"  and  "non- 
onlies",  as  the  academics 
call  them,  are  generally 
blurred.  ■ . 

Sociologists  such  as  Toni 
Falbo,  who  have  reviewed 
hundreds  of  varied  and 

detailed  studies  into  children 

all  over  the  world,  have 
found  that 
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surveys  and  studies, 
only  childhood  did  in  fact 
cause  a.  radically  different 
personality, Ait&' impact  on 
China*-  would  have  .been 
patchy. 

Like  other  Communist 
rampatgn/?  this  century,  the 
family  planning  revolution 
emplo^d'dften  bridal  meth- 
ods - forced  abortions,  oblig- 
atory' sterilisations  and 
infanticide.  But,  partly 
because  of  the  cruelty  associ- 
ated with  coercive  fertility 
control,  foe  policy -has  been 
widely  breached. 

Systematic  non-enforce- 
ment has  been  the  rede  in 
large  areas  of  the  country,  to 
the  countryside,  families 
have  grown  smaller  but  stm 
tended  to  flout  the  one-child 
regulation.  Parents  have 
bribed  at  disregarded  local 
officialdom  in  order  to  have 
two  children  or  more,  hi  foe 


600m.  Today  it  is  nearly 
LSbn.  Population  growth  has 
slowed  to  about  10.5  per 
thousand,  compared  with 
28.4  per  thousand  in  the 
early  1960s  but,  on  existing 
trends,  it  is  only  likely 
to  go  into  reverse  after  2050. 

Yao  Ylyun,  Tingting’s 
classmate,  who  sits  bunched 
in  a shell-suit  twiddling 
strands  of  puppy  fluff  on  his 
chin,  does  not  think  the  one- 
child  phenomenon  will 
define  his  generation.  “The 
big  issue  for  us  is  going  to  be 
how  we  handle  foe  relation- 
ship between  Chinese  cul- 
ture and  western  culture,” 
he  says. 

This  generation,  after  all, 
has  grows  up  in  the  two 
decades  since  China  emerged 
from  self-imposed  isolation, 
embraced  the  principles  of  a 
freer  market  and  boomed. 
Mirrhaai  Jordan  mm-ns  more 
to  many  of  flhww  than  Mao 
Zedong. 

Indeed.  Zhu  Huicun.  who 
with  his  home- 


One-child China  may  even  foster  a new  kind 
of  individualism  at  odds  with  the  collective 
thinking  of  a communist  country 


recesses  of  the  eastern  prov- 
ince of  Fujian,  for  example, 
one  government  official  can- 
didly admits  that  a fondly  of 
four  children  is  not  uncom- 
mon. 

The  one-cbild  policy  is  a 
misnomer.  Ethnic  minorities 
in  rural  areas  are  generally 
allowed  two  children;  in 
some  case5,  three.  2a  urban 
areas',  Chinese  couples  are 
permitted  to  have  only  one 
child,  unless  they  conceive 
taring  or  - and  this  says 
much  about  contemporary 
China  - their  first  child  is 
horn  with  a disability. 

China’s  population  is 
therefore  still  - growing, 
When  Ma  Yinchu,  foe  intel- 
lectual father  of  the  one- 
chfld  policy,  first  called  for 

demographic  controls  in  the 

riMMnn  -1950s,' the  population  was 


work,  makes  the  astute  point 
that  many  children  feel 
there  is  much  more  that 
divides  them  from  their  par- 
ents than  distinguishes 
“onlies”  from  their  slblinged 
classmates. 

“The  generation  gap  is 
huge,”  he  says,  talking  about 
the  troubles  today’s  young 
people  have  in  dealing  with 
a generation  of  parents 
whose  school  years  coin- 
cided with  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution. "So  if  I have  a prob- 
lem, mare  often  than  sot  I 
will  talk  about  It  with  my 
friends.”  . 

Even  so,  the  youngsters 
gathered  in  a cold  Shanghai 
classroom  to  talk  about  the 
generation  of  teenagers  that 
has  poured  their  hearts  into 
the  growing  industry  of 
books  and  media  pro- 


grammes about  foe  “one- 
child”  experience,  acknowl- 
edge that  only  children  may 
have  different  experiences 
growing  up. 

According  to  cme  freshman 
at  a local  university;  “Going 
to  college  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  move  oat  and  have 
my  own  little  bed.  Hot  that  I 
look  down  on  my  parents; 
but  they  treat  me  so  well 
that  I feel  Hka  a parasite  in 
my  own  home.” 

Another  young  woman 
suggests  that  only  childhood 
has  left  her  unprepared  as  a 
future  lover  “It’s  not  easy 
for  us  to  fall  in  love ...  We’re 
only  nMTdvgw,  who  con  do 
what  we  want  to  do . . - Then 
suddenly  we  have  to  be 
responsible  for  someone  else. 
We  have  to  learn  from  the 
smallest  thing.  We  should 
team  to  buy  lunch  for  two 
people  to  understand  what 
someone  else  likes  to 
eat.” 

Su  Songxing,  Shanghai’s 
leading  academic  on  the 
only  child  generation,  has 
sought  to  measure  the  out- 
oo  me  of  different  childhoods, 
calibrating  the  small  differ- 
ences between  China’s 
“onlies”  and  “non-onlias'.as 
young  adults. 

He  argues  that  the 
“onlies”  are  marginally  more 
ambitious  when  it  comes  to 
university  places  and  jobs. 
They  hold  their  own  creativ- 
ity, their  individual  talent, 
in  higher  regard  than  adoles- 
cents with  siblings. 

He  has  also  found  they  are 
less  adaptable,  less  flexible 
as  problem-solvers  and  less 
comfortable  getting  their 
hands  dirty.  “TO  this  day, 
sane,  parents  are  loathe  to 
let  their  grown-up  only  child 
dp  any  housework,"  he  says. 

Falbo  has  written  that 
same  research  shows  “small 
but  significant  differ- 
ences...in  areas  of  achieve- 
ment and  intelligence”,  with 
only  children  faring  better 
than  those  with  sibling. 

But  in  describing  China's 
emerging  generation.  Suasd 
foe  other  sociologists  could 
beholder. 


Naive  and  nerdy.  for  exam- 
ple, are  words  that  come 
to  mind  when  talking  to 
China's  conscientious,  con- 
formist youth;  they  would 
certainly  not  flare  well  if 
there  ware  an  Aslan  league 
table  for  “cool”.  Teenagers 
say  computers  are  the  hot- 
test. thing,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  by  the  televi- 
sion channel  Cartoon  Net- 
work. 

Song  Zheng,  another  of 
Tingting-’s  classmates,  exem- 
plifies foe  Pollyanna  ten- 
dency. She  is  pretty,  her  hair 
In  a neat  bob  and  huprfi} 
clasped  in  her  lap.  Her 
“dream”  is  to  be  an  'RngHflh 
teacher,  she  says,  smiling 
across  foe  room  at  her 
English  teacher,  Mr  Xu. 
Asked  how  she  will  shape 
the  future,  she  quotes  Deng 
Xiaoping  cm  the  importance 
of  science  and  technology. 

In  a country  with  an 
anachronistic  political  sys- 
tem, a Communist  leader- 
ship increasingly  out  of  step 
with  an  advancing  society, 
Bong  Zheng's  conformity 
does  not  offer  much  hope  for 
those  who  wish  to  see  politi- 
cal freedom  and  intellectual 
honesty  in  China.  She  win 
not  be  the  first  to  foe  barri- 
cades. 

But  others  have  emerged 
from  only  childhood  differ- 
ently. While  a solitary  youth 
has  made  some  dependent 
on  their  parents,  others  it 
has  set  free.  One-child  China 
may  even  foster  a new  kind 
of  individualism  at  odds 
with  the  collective  thinking 
of  a communist  country.  Su, 
the  sociologist,  believes  Chi- 
na's teenagers  promise  to  be 
an  “independent  genera- 
tion". 

This  idea  raises  questions 
about  what  the  children  of 
the  one^foild  policy  will  visit 
upon  the  government  and 
society  that  spawned  this 
generation. 

For,  in  perhaps  unex- 
pected ways  family  planning 
policy  is  changing  China. 
Looking  ahead,  the  restruct- 
uring of  the  family,  may 
recast  the  rote  of  some 


institutions  of  public  life. 

The  shoulders  of  public 
welfare  must  prepare  for 
new  burdens;  parents  may 
be  less  willing  to  give  up 
their  only  children  to  serve 
in  the  army;  siblingless  ado- 
lescence has  given  new 
meaning  to  friendship;  in 
many  families,  the  child  has 
usurped  the  traditional  role 
of  foe  father  as  centre  of 
attention. 

Yan  Tingting  suggests 
' mothers  and  fathers  with 
only  one  child  may  be  less 
willing  than  parents  In  foe 
past  with  large  families  to 
see  their  kids  make  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  China: 
“My  mum  and  dad  don’t 
mind  what  job  I do  when  J 
grow  up  as  long  as  it  is  not 
too  dangerous.” 

The  People’s  Liberation 
Army’s  recruitment  officers 
say  they  have  no  difficulty 
filling  the  ranks.  Most  new 
recruits  come  from  the  coun- 
tryside, where  foe  attrac- 
tions of  army  pay-  are  greater 
and  the  number  of  families 
with  two  or  more  children  is 
much  larger.  However,  the 
numbers  of  men  in  uniform 
do  not  matter  so  much  in  an 
age  when  military  strength 
increasingly  relies  on 
machinery. 

But  the  only-child  phe- 
nomenon may  affect  China's 
military  strategy.  A society 
with  a large  proportion  of 
protective  parents  may  have 
less  stomach  for  a ground 
war,  certainly  for  the  kind  of 
“human  wave”  tactics  used 
in  foe  Korean  war,  which 
cast  nearly  lm  Chinese  lives 
in  the  1950s. 

The  state  is  having  to 
adopt  a broader  role  in  other 
areas.  School  and  university, 
says  Feng  Enhong,  headmas- 
ter of  the  Shanghai  Jumping 
middle  school,  have  become 
more  important  in  teaching 
young  people  values.  “The 
respect  a little  brother 
might  show  his  big  brother 
or  the  kind  of  co-operation 
learnt  between  siblings  used 
to  be  taught  at  home.  Now  It 
must  be  learnt  in  school,”  he 
says. 


Old  age  homes,  too,  are 
preparing  to  get  busier.  Mar- 
ried couples  of  only  children, 
who  in  foe  past  might  have 
been  expected  to  take  care  of 
their  ageing  parents  at 
home,  are  expected  to  find 


they  cannot  put  up  - or  put 
up  with  - both  sets  of  par- 
ents under  one  root 

"This  is  going  to  be  a 
really  good  business  in  10  or 
20  years.”  says  Ji  Zhong, 
director  of  foe  Shanghai 
Zhengya  old  age  home. 

Traditionally,  sons  were 
expected  to  take  care  of  age- 
ing parents,  which  helps 
explain  the  continuing,  if 
increasingly  rare,  practice  of 
“discarding”  female  chil- 
dren. 

The  pensions  system  is 
also  bracing  itself.  China's 
one-child  policy  has  slowed 
the  growth  in  the  numbers 
of  young  people  just  as  the 
number  of  elderly  people  bal- 
loons. The  baby  boomers 
bom  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 
will  reach  pension  age 
around  2020,  just  as  the  only 
children  become  China's 
chief  earners. 

Business  is  shaping  itself 
to  the  realities,  or  foe  per- 
ceived realities,  of  a different 
generation.  Advertisers,  for 
example,  have  targeted  chil- 
dren who  are  thought  to 
have  exceptional  influence 
on  their  parents’  spending 
decisions. 

Human  resources  agencies 
have  sprung  up  offering 
courses  in  initiative,  compro- 
mise and  teamwork. 

Compulsory  family  plan- 
ning was  a revolution  which 
employed  tough  means.  But 
now,  as  foe  only  children 
reach  adulthood,  Yang  Zao- 
cai.  a doctor  who  came  with 
his  wife  to  a small  county 
hospital  in  the  1950s  to  pio- 
neer work  in  male  sterilisa- 
tion. is  satisfied  with  its 
ends. 

"The  one-child  policy  has 
eased  economic  strains, 
eased  pressures  on  foe  fam- 
ily. It  has  been  good  for  the 
children.  They  are  well 
taken  care  of.”  he  says. 

Yang  now  lives  with  his 
wife  in  a spartan  pensioners’ 
apartment  on  the  outskirts 
of  Shanghai.  His  grandchild, 
he  says,  is  a lovely  young 
boy.  And,  just  to  keep  him 
from  getting  spoiled,  they 
make  sure  he  washes  the 
windows  when  he  visits 
them  each  Sunday. 
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BODY  AND  MIND 


PSYCH  YOURSELF  UP 


Power  trip 
not  driven 


by  sex 

Adler's  theories  on  childhood  and  lifestyle  make  a 
couch  look  attractive,  writes  Andrew  Derrington 


Most  psychological  therapies 
seem  rather  unattractive  to  me. 
Freud's  is  probably  the  worst.  I 
cannot  Imagine  that  I would  ever 
be  willing  to  subject  myself 
to  it.  I am  deeply  suspicious  of 
drug  treatments  but  I would 
much  prefer  to  stuff  myself  with 
Prozac  - or  practically  any  other 
drug  - than  lie  on  Dr  Freud's 
couch. 

My  reluctance  has  nothing  to 
do  with  his  theories,  or  with  the 
effectiveness  of  therapies  based 
□n  them.  It  is  purely  practical.  I 
just  couldn't  obey  wbat  Freud 
referred  to  as  his  golden  rule, 
“say  whatever  comes  into  your 
mind". 

I  know  that  I could  never  cold- 
bloodedly open  up  my  private 
thoughts  and  feelings,  not  even 
to  save  my  life.  I am  much  too 
self-conscious.  You  might  think 
that  such  reticence  would  make 
me  unsuitable  for  any  form  of 
psycbotherapy,  but  an  entertain- 
ing and  authoritative  book.  Adler 
for  Beginners,  by  Anne  Hooper 
and  Jeremy  Holford  (Writers  & 
Readers  Publishing  1998). 
explains  that  this  is  not  so. 

Alfred  Adler,  who  was  one  of 
Freud's  inner  circle  of  psycho- 
analysts until  he  was  ejected 
after  coming  up  with  theories  of 
his  own,  devised  an  approach 
which  he  called  Individual  Psy- 
chology that  would  suit  me  quite 
well. 

The  first  thing  an  Adlerian 
counsellor  (they  are  called  coun- 
sellors rather  than  therapists  in 
order  not  to  set  themselves  above 
their  clients)  wants  to  know  is 
your  recollections  of  your  early 


life.  Adler  believed  that  your  psy- 
chological problems  are  reflec- 
tions or  what  he  called  your  life- 
style. which  is  your  individual 
psychological  make-up.  the  way 
you  deal  with  the  world  and  react 
to  different  kinds  of  events. 

Your  lifestyle  is  shaped  by 
your  experiences  in  the  first  few 
years  of  life,  particularly  the  way 
you  see  yourself  in  relation  to 
your  family.  For  this  reason  your 
recollections  of  early  experiences 
are  excellent  clues  to  your  life- 
style. If  you  cannot  remember 
anything  from  your  early  life, 
you  can  invent  experiences. 
These  contain  the  same  kinds  of 
clue  as  real  memories  because 
memories  are  not  exact  - they 
are  reconstructions.  Your  recon- 
structions have  a lot  in  common 
with  your  inventions  because 
you  tend  to  embellish  the  aspects 
or  the  remembered  event  that  are 
important  to  you. 

Your  lifestyle  affects  both  the 
way  you  see  the  world  and  the 
way  you  react  to  it.  Everything 
you  do  has  the  goal  of  making 
you  feel  better,  but  if  your  view 
of  the  way  the  world  works  - 
your  “private  logic”  - is  faulty, 
you  may  do  things  that  make  you 
feel  worse.  One  of  the  aims  of  an 
Adlerian  counsellor  is  to  help 
you  understand  your  private 
logic  and  the  hidden  goals  that 
drive  your  behaviour.  This 
enables  them  to  encourage  you  to 
develop  better  goals  to  make  you 
act  more  effectively. 

For  Adler  the  way  we  see  our- 
selves in  relation  to  others  is  cru- 
cial. It  was  he  who  coined  the 
term  “inferiority  complex”.  He 


felt  that  the  most  important  drive 
we  experience  is  to  move  from  a 
position  of  feeling  inferior  to  oth- 
ers - which  is  where  every  child 
starts  life  - to  a position  of  being 
in  control  and  feeling  superior. 
This  belief  that  the  drive  for 
power  is  more*  important  than 
the  drive  for  sex  was  a flashpoint 
for  disagreement  between  Adler 
and  Freud. 

We  try  to  gratify  our  drive  for 
power  in  different  ways  depend- 
ing on  our  private  logic,  which  in 
turn  is  Influenced  by  our  child- 


hood experiences  A ■•hilri  who 
receives  attention,  encourage- 
ment and  reward  for  good  behav- 
iour will  behave  well.  One  who 
rtoes  not  may  seek  attention  by 
•s: • .iehawour.  L -,.i  cons;.  - ■««*...• 
failure  can  be  justified  by  private 
logic:  for  some  children,  it  is  the 
best  way  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion - and  concern  - of  their 
parents. 

The  private  logic  we  develop  as 
children  continues  to  govern  our 
behaviour  when  we  are  adults. 
Encouraging  a child  to  develop 


»r  shonld  be 

easier  than  trying  to  help  an 
adult  change  a dysfunctional  one. 
Consequently.  Adler  placed  great 
emphasis  on  education  and  the 
. ..n*.i jam,  hi  . :i  :ren.  and  his 
ideas  have  been  influential. 

The  emphasis  on  encourage- 
ment rather  than  punishment  as 
;;  - ay  of  developing  good  behav- 
iour appeals  strongly  to  me.  In 
part,  this  is  because  it  contrasts 
strongly  with  my  early  recollec- 
tions of  plentiful  punishment  at 
home  and  at  school.  It  also  raises 


in  my  mind  an  intriguing  ques- 
tion. If  1 had  been  brought  up  by 
an  Adlerian,  would  I be  unself- 
conscious enough  now  to  seek 
analysis  from  a Freudian?  1 guess 
I shall  never  know. 

■ Costs  and  contacts: 

Costs  are  similar  to  other  talking 
therapies . Typically  £35  a session 
m the  UK  and  $125  in  the  US. 
Concessions  are  available  from 
training  institutes  for  those  in  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  Sessions  are 
usually  weekly  and  a typical 
course  three  or  four  months. 


■ UK  centres:  Adlerian  Society 
and  Institute  for  Individual 
Psychology  tel! far:  0181- 
997  4163  Adlerian  Workshops  & 
Publications  tel  if  ax:  01296- 
■162 146. 

■ US  North  American  School  of 
Adlerian  Psychology  teU  312-629 
8801  fax  8859  unow.alfredadler.org 
(this  Chicago  web  site  has  links  to 
the  main  sites  in  other  states  & 
countries). 

■ The  author  is  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Not- 
tingham. 


Full  to  the  point  of  overflowing 

Fred  Emery  contrasts  his  experience  of  prostate  treatment  in  France  with  the  reception  he  received  back  in  Britain 


How  odd  it  is  that  men  should  be 
so  incredibly  ignorant  about 
their  prostates  when  more  than 
three-quarters  of  them  over  60 
have  problems  urinating  because 
their  gland  is  malfunctioning. 

I was  no  different  and,  when  1 
needed  treatment  in  a hurry,  was 
completely  unprepared.  Ensuing 
events,  however,  not  only  taught 
me  a lot  about  my  prostate,  but 
also  about  the  differences 
between  the  French  and  British 
health  services. 

We  had  just  arrived  in  the 
French  Alps  to  ski  with  friends. 
After  celebrations  (much  water 
being  drunk  in  my  case),  come 
the  middle  of  the  night  I had  a 
total  blockage,  “acute  retention", 
as  they  call  it.  Never  having 
experienced  the  problem  before,  I 
eventually  succumbed  to 
awakened  friends’  advice  that  it 
was  all  psychological.  Relax,  take 
a bath,  they  said. 

By  8am.  and  more  in 
desperation  than  pain,  I decided  I 
needed  a hospital  - ski  resorts 
don’t  have  hospitals.  A doctor 
was  summoned,  therefore,  and 
within  a few  seconds  had  ordered 
us  down  the  mountain.  “Your 
bladder  is  the  size  of  a woman 
five-months  pregnant"  he  said. 
"Cest  ou  plsser,  ou  mourir." 

Wisely,  he  decided  an 
ambulance,  private  in  France, 
might  take  too  long  to  arrive  so  a 


medical  taxi  was  called.  The 
driver,  doubtless  a rally  driver  in 
his  spare  time,  distracted  me 
down  the  endless  hairpins,  and 
reached  the  hospital's  casualty 
entrance  in  18  minutes  compared 
with  the  standard  half  hour. 

There  was  little  bureaucracy 
beyond  name  and  address,  and 
within  minutes  a (female)  doctor 
was  present  and  I was 
catheterised.  Tapped  twice.  I was 
relieved  of  1.4  litres,  apparently 
near  to  overflowing,  and  sent  on 
my  way  (having  paid  the  £20  bill) 
with  a prescription  and  a 
recommendation  to  see  a 
urologist  that  day. 

There  being  no  appointments 
available  for  a month  at  the 
government-run  hospital,  1 was 
invited  to  try  the  private  clinic 
next  door.  A phone  call  secured 
an  appointment  that  very 
evening. 

The  consultant  showed  me  a 
delightful  brochure  "Everything 
you  wanted  to  know  but  never 
dared  ask",  had  me  x-rayed  and 
scanned,  discussed  inserting 
another  catheter,  or  a type  of 


coil,  but  in  the  end  opted  for  a 
day  in  hospital  for  monitoring 
and  observation. 

The  nursing  care  was  superb 
and  the  two-bedded  room 
comfortable  - they  even  lodged 
my  wife  in  the  second  bed.  The 
ward  was  immaculate,  and  there 
was  wine  on  the  menu.  Although 
I was  in  a private  clinic,  the 


French  system  is  so  interlinked 
that  an  operation,  as  an 
emergency,  could  have  been 
performed  on  me  with  public 
funds  using  form  Elll,  (If  you  are 
a European  Union  citizen,  never 
leave  home  without  one). 

Our  dilemma  was  that  the 
surgeon  recommended  an 
operation  within  two  weeks  and 
wanted  me  to  convalesce  for  up 
to  four  weeks  in  the  area.  So  we 
opted  to  come  home  to  Britain. 
But,  In  case  I was  put  on  a long 


National  Health  Service  waiting 
list,  he  promised  to  send  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  for  a private 
operation  by  him  should  I wish  to 
come  back  to  France.  In  the 
meantime,  my  total  medical  bill 
had  come  to  FFr2.221  (£230).  of 
which  FFr1,058  was  refunded  on 
form  Elll.  The  balance  I’ve 
claimed  ffom  my  insurance. 


Back  in  Britain  I began  to  wish 
I had  stayed  in  France.  The  first 
general  practitioner  reaction  was: 
“You  might  think  you're  an 
urgent  case;  for  a urologist 
you’re  routine."  The  consultant's 
outpatient  appointment  arranged 
through  this  channel  was  13 
weeks  hence. 

Thankfully,  my  regular  GP. 
once  engaged  was  swiftness 
itself.  Within  a week.  I saw  a 
consultant  who  agreed  with  the 
Frenchman.  I was  an  urgent  case. 


meaning  1 would  be  operated  on 
under  the  NHS  within  six  to 
eight  weeks.  Non-urgent  could 
mean  waiting  a year. 

As  I waited.  I got  an  estimate 
of  cost  from  the  same  London 
teaching  hospital  trust  for 
private  treatment  - £3,500  was 
the  answer,  against  the 
equivalent  of  £1.100  in  France. 


Soon  after,  however,  l was  called 
in  to  haw  the  NHS  operation. 

With  the  benefit  of  high-tech 
Turp  (trans  urethral  resection  of 
the  prostate)  performed  through 
the  penis  and  requiring  only  a 
local  anaesthetic,  we  had  all 
joked  that  I could  watch  the 
proceedings  dike  the  surgeon 
himself)  on  TV.  And  so  it  proved, 
although  1 dozed  off  and  missed 
most  of  the  best  bits.  Sadly,  there 
was  no  video  recording. 

It  had  been  straightforward.  I 


was  kept  in  hospital  for  four 
nights  after  the  operation,  longer 
than  expected,  but,  after  scare 
stories  about  the  NHS,  it  was 
reassuring  to  feel  there  was  no 
rush  to  get  me  out  And  the 
nursing  care  was  diligent  expert 
and  tender. 

Although  the  post-operative 
flushing  via  the  catheter  can  be 
uncomfortable.  I had  no  real  pain 
throughout  Once  the  catheter 
was  removed  it  was  bliss, 
although  four  to  five  weeks' 
convalescence  is  imperative  as 
one  waits  for  a return  to  a 
quality  of  life  one  may  have 
forgotten. 

The  NHS  ward,  in  my  case,  had 
been  less  clean  than  the  French, 
with  one  distant  bathroom 
having  two  out  of  the  three 
showerheads  disconnected.  The 
NHS  nurses  say  the  contract 
cleaning  management  are  not 
responsive  to  their  complaints. 
One  surprise,  though,  was  that 
the  British  food  was  better  than 
the  French.  While  it  certainly 
was  not  gourmet,  it  was  more 
varied  and  substantial.  Wine  was 


strictly  off  limits,  however. 

According  to  figures  hum  the  . 
Organisation  for  Economic  - 
Co-operation  and  Development. 
Britain's  NHS  appears  much 
more  cost-effective  than  the 
French:  in  1994,  the  UK  spent 
£787  per  capita  on  health,  against 
France's  £1.449;  in  1995,  total 
French  spending  on  health  was 
9.9  per  cent  of  its  (larger)  gross 
domestic  product,  against  the 
UK's  6.9. 

The  French  clearly  overspend. 
The  urologist  I saw  said  there 
were  virtually  no  spending 
controls;  they  did  high-tech 
prostate  operations  even  for 
patients  who  were  too  old 
to  get  much  benefit.  It  was 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
crisis  in  the  French  health 
budget  and.  he  said,  could 
not  go  on. 

He  thought  Britain  might  have 
got  the  rationing  of  clinical  care 
better,  but  be  could  not 
understand  bow  the  British 
tolerated  waiting  lists.  The 
French,  he  said,  just  wouldn't 
stand  for  It 

■ It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
prostate  emergencies  of  the  kind 
described  above  are  not  common 
early  warning  signs  can  usually 
be  expected.  An  article  about 
prostate  cancer,  its  risks  and 
treatment  will  appear  in  next 
Saturday  s Weekend  FT. 


Tapped  twice,  I was  relieved  of  1.4  litres,  and  sent  on  my  way  (having  paid  the  £20 
bill)  with  a prescription  and  a recommendation  to  see  a urologist  that  day 
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ACROSS 

1 Check  the  half-year  balance 

<&.  of  race  for  gent, 
round  centre  of  Manches- 
ter (W) 

B Anxiety  for  commercial 
enterprise  (7) 

9 Sibling  rivalry’s  beginning 
- 'worry  about  it  (7) 

11  Note  complication  in  Civil 
Service  - regular  forma 
required  (10) 

12  Ohio  railway  and  airport 
(4) 

13  Benefit  that  makes  a small 
number  suffer  (5) 

14  Clothing  for  fellow  joining 
bandW) 

18  Poet  In  red  revolution  - 
one  with  dummy  as  part- 
ner (8) 

18  Desist  from  cold  comfort  (5) 

20  Smart  Ken  leaves  fowl  (4) 

21  A settlement  in  Oregon  but 
a city  in  Louisiana?  (5,5) 

23  Conservative  person  of 
godly  bent  (3^4) 

24  After  five  Fra  circling  a vol- 
cano In  the  country  (7) 

25  Delivery  from  Deny  or 
Kerry  (6) 

28  Animals  with  small  value 
(6) 

Solution  9,963 


DOWN 

1 When  disunited  United 
make  amends  (5) 

2 Italian  cheese  or  Attic  fruit 
(7) 

3 Many  captured  by  .one 
unknown  killer  (9) 

5 Instruments  connected 
with  satanic  temples?  (5) 

6 Striking  cross  erected  in 
the  open  air  (7) 

7 Self-employed  person  at  lib- 
erty to  make  ruts  (9) 

10  Horrid  kids  want  to  go  in 
for  rodents  (5.4) 

13  "Breathe  out.  layabout, 
out",  to  cite  an  American 
author  (4.5) 

15  Opportunities  for  employ- 
ment I found  during  holi- 
day in  France  (Si 

17  Star  of  the  match  (7> 

19  Early  missionary  or  saint 
in  a European  setting  (71 

21  Instrument  showing  error 
in  computer  not  in  line  foi 

22  US  composer  reflected  in  a 
mirror  (5) 


Easter  Crossword 


The  English  Bridge  Union's 
Easter  Congress  attracted 
huge  entries,  including  a 
large  proportion  of 
players  under  30.  reflecting 
the  surge  in  interest 
at  school  and  university 
level. 

The  Swiss  Teams  featured 
short  matches  of  seven 
hands  which  meant  that, 
once  the  weaker  teams  were 
demoted,  battles  between  the 
contenders  were  often 
decided  on  one  close 
decision. 
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Dealer:  S E/W  vulnerable 


North 

East 

South 

West 

- 

- 

3H 

3S 

NB 

4S 

NB 

5C 

NB 

5D 

NB 

5H 

NB 

6C 

NB 

6S 

Flaying  against  a strong 
Anglo-Dutch  team.  1 opened 
the  South  cards  with  an 


unfashionably  modest 
three-level  pre-empt. 

After  West's  3S  overcall. 
East's  4S  seems  too  little,  yet 
the  need  to  agree  spades 
pressing.  5S  might  fit  the 
hill,  showing  two  losers 
in  the  key  suit  - hearts  - 
and  asking  West  to  bid  8S  if 
she  held  AV,  KV  or 
singleton. 

West  should  bid  6H  - to 
show  AV  and  extra  values  - 
or  even  venture  7S.  with  her 
hidden  second  suit.  On  the 
actual  auction,  once  East 
showed  A4  and  Aft,  perhaps 
West  might  venture  the 
grand  anyway.  But,  worried 
about  her  trumps,  she  had  to 
settle  for  SS. 

At  the  second  table. 

South  opened  4H.  but  the 
effect  was  not  as  he  might 
have  intended.  West 
overcalled  4S  and  East 
cue-bid  5C. 

Here,  any  five  level  bid 
was  likely  to  be  a cue-bid 
agreeing  spades  because, 
without  spade  support.  East 
must  pass  or  jump  to  slam  in 
her  own  suit. 

West  might  have  cue-bid 
5H,  but  he  knew  now  that 
tricks  must  be  pouring  in 
from  all  sides,  so  be 
found  a far  more 
descriptive  bid;  7C! 

East  converted  to  7S  and 
business  was  concluded  on 
both  hand  and  match. 


Eleven  UK  grandmasters 
competed  in  Southend  at 
Easter  in  the  Redbus 
knock-out.  a new  £10,000 
event  backed  by  Cliff 
Stanford,  the  founder  of 
Demon  Internet.  It  finished 
inconclusively  in  a tie 
between  GMs  Lalic  and 
Plaskett,  who  bad  eliminated 
the  top  seeds  Miles  and 
Speelman. 

Early  chess  tournaments 
150  years  ago  were 
knock-outs,  and  the  format 
has  been  revival  for  the  Fide 
world  title  and  the  Russian 
and  US  championships.  In 
the  shortest  win  at  Southend 
the  victim  was  the  editor  of 
Chess  Monthly,  who  had 
previously  beaten  two  high 
seeds  (J  Plaskett  v M Pein). 

I e4  e5  2 Nf3  Nc6  3 Bb5  a6 
4 Ba4  Nf6  5 0-0  Be7  6 BxcS 
dxc6  7 Qel  It  can  pay  to 
revive  old  systems;  this  was 

popular  in  the  1960s.  Nd7 
Better  Befi  8 Nxe5  Qd4. 8 b3 
IB  9 Bb2  0-0  10  d4  exd4  II 
Nxd4  Nc5  12  Nd2  Re8 13  f4 
Bde?  14  Qe3  Qe7 15  Rael 
Bd7  16  Qg3  Kh8  17  e5! 
Resigns.  If  fxe5  IS  fxes  Bxe5 
19  Rxe5  Qxe5  20  Rf8+  RxfB  21 
Qxe-5  wins. 

Sutton,  always  the  most 
popular  Easter  congress,  saw 
a clean  sweep  of  the  top 
places  by  Surrey's  talented 
young  masters.  Here, 

White's  effective  bishops  are 


aided  by  a Black  self-block  ■ 
(G  Wall  v A Bigg). 

1 e4  e5  2 Nf3  Nc6  3 Bc4 
NHS  4 d3  Bc5  5 0-0  0-0  6 c3 
d5?J  d6  safeguards  his  e5 
pawn.  7 exd5  Nxd5  8 Rel 
Bg4?!9b3Bxf3  10  Qxf3 
Nde7  11  Nd2  Qe8?  Ng6  12 
Ne4  Be7  avoids  catastrophe. 
12  Ne4  Bde  13  Nfffr-!  gxPS  14 
QxflS  QdS  15  Bh6  Nf5  16 
Qxf5  Qh4  !7Bxf8  Rxffi  18 
Qg4+  Resigns. 

• The  Friends  of  Chess, 
which  backs  British  players 
and  events,  is  seeking  new 
members.  Call  01642-45538L 
No  1279 

White  mates  In  two  moves, 
against  any  defence  (by 


Comins  Mansfield,  1928), 
This  week's  problem  won  a 
first  prize,  and  the  clue  for 
solvers  is  the  black  queen's 
pin  of  White's  c2  pawn.  Free 
the  pawn,  and  White  can 
mate. 

Solution,  Page  XXU 
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The  last  post  was  not  enticing  for  Sir  David  Gore-Booth.  So,  he  tells 
Harvey  Morris,  he  has  joined  banking,  the  next; area  of  influence 

nnttori  lUffimii  «ret  fish  and  be  resist  the  lure  of  politic 


"S  ^ 


“What?  No  bloody  potted  d 
shrimps?"  bellowed  Sir  a 
David  Gore-Booth  when  he  a 
learned  that  Manzi’s  most  s 
traditional  and  least  fashion-  a 
able  hors  d'oeuvre  was  off  s 
the  menu.  c 

The  man  recently  1 
denounced  before  a Com-  1 
mans  committee  asa  charac-  1 
ter  straight  out  of  Evelyn 
Waugh,  the  former  high  1 
commissioner  to  Delhi 
clearly  thought  it  might  be 
fun  to  play  the  part 
Perhaps  this  tendency  to 
self-parody  was  a factor  in 
his  downfall,  if  indeed  that  is 
the  right  word  to  describe 
his  acrimonious  departure 
from  the  Foreign  Office  at 
the  turn  of  the  year.  Not 
downfall,  says  Gore-Booth, 
but  a “career  move".  . 

“I  resigned  as  a career 
move  because  there  was  no 
life  for  me  other  than  to 
relapse  into  an  intellectual 
stupor." 

That  is  how  he  describes 
the  prospect  of  some  com- 
fortable ambassadorial 
retirement  post  that  others 
might  regard  as  a worthy 
reward  for  a lifetime  of  ser- 
vice. "It  would  have  been 
Ruritania  with  gin.  and 
that's  not  why  I joined.” 

He  says  it  with  the  dismis- 
sive irony  that  so  often  went 
over  the  heads  of  his  politi- 
cal masters.  They  invariably 

failed  to  see  the  joke.  . 

Following  an  obligatory 
three  months  ofpurdah  after 
leaving  government  • service. 
Gore-Booth  recently  .took  up 
his  new  post  as  special 
adviser  to  the  chairman  of 
Switzerland’s  HSBC  bank. 

But  before  we  get  down  to 
that,  as  diplomats  who  lunch 


difficult  to  get  fish  and  be 
able  to  trust  it."  In  the 
absence  of  the  bloody 
shrimps  he  went  for  avocado 
and  crab.  As  a diplomat  who 
spent  much  of  his  34-year 
career  in  the  Arab  world,  he 
had  also  missed  his  bacon. 
He  moved  on  to  scallops  and 
bacon. 

Gore-Booth  had  five  years 
to  go  when  he  decided  to  call 
it  a day  and  prematurely 
bring  to  an  end  a career  that 
began  as  soon  as  he  gradu- 
ated from.  Oxford. 

The  past  few  years  have 
been  portrayed  as  one 
extended  diplomatic  flap.  In 
the  process,  he  has  been 
lampooned  as  - in  his  own 
words  - "a  chinless,  plum- 
my -voiced  ex-Etonian".  He 
was  hauled  up  for  question- 
ing before  the  Scott  inquiry 
into  the  arms-td-Iraq  affair, 
blamed  For  the  fiasco  of 


‘It  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  went  to 
Eton  or  the  local 
school  I believe  the 
FO  is  a great  leveller’ 

the  Queen's  1997  visit  to 
India,  and  latterly  casti- 
gated by  the  Parliamentary 
Ombudsman  for  “deplorable 
conduct"  in  getting  an 
employee  or  British  Aero- 
space in  Saudi  Arabia  the 
szick- 

After  accusing  unnamed 
enemies  of  being  out  to 
destroy  his  reputation,  he 
formally  bowed  out  with  a 


the  food.  ■ 

Not  too  much  should  be 
read  into  Gore-Booth's 
choice  of  Manzi’s.  a fogeyteh 
Foreign  Office  favourite 
where  impeccably  cooked 
fish  is  nonchalantly  servea 
by  waiters  even  older  than 
most  of  the  diners.  In  fact, 
he  had  wanted  to  go  to 
nearby  Shee key's,  another 
fish  restaurant  that  has  been 
ripped  out  and  reincarnated 
as  the  latest  addition  to  Lon- 
don’s culinary  glamnrama. 

. Needless  to  say.  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a lunchtime 
table  much  before  the  nul 
lennium.  So  Manas  it  bad 

to“Why  fish,  anyway?" 
(Self-parody  alert) 
to  toeThird  World  it's  quite 


foreign  secretary,  Rohm 
Cook,  in  which  he  accused 
ministers  of  foiling  to  defend 
their  dvfl  servants. 

Over  his  pistachio  ice- 
cream he  was  more  philo- 
sophical. “What  is  more 
important  than  the  thunder- 
ing of  old  war-horses  is  that 
younger  people  are  begin- 
ning to  question  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  government  ser- 
vice. Ministerial  respon-. 
sibffity  belongs  to  a dying 
breed.  You  can  only  employ 
people  for -a  very  modest 
financial  reward  if  they  are 
confident  you  are  going  to 
defend  them."  • 

As  he  is  the  first  to  admit, 
it's  not  always  what  he  says, 
it’s  the  way  he  says  It.  He 
has  often  found  it  difficult  to 


resist  the  lure  of  political 
incorrectness,  .even  when 
committing  his  thoughts  to 
writing.  Members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Administration  commit- 
tee looking  into  the  Ombuds- 
man’s report  were  Incan- 
descent with  indignation  at 
his  passing  reference  in  a 
letter  to  “company  wives". 

Helen  Mary  Jones  MP 
found  this  "deeply  offen- 
sive", while  her  Labour  col- 
league Peter  Bradley 
demanded  to  know:  “Where 
do  you  acquire  that  sort  of 
arrogance?  Was  it  at  your 
father’s  knee?  Was  it  at 
Eton?  Was  it  in  34  years  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service?" 

Do  such  reactions  mean 
than  is  no  place  for  toffs  in 
the  New  Britain? 

“Certainly  everything  Is 
becoming  stereotyped.  If  you 
went  to  Eton,  you  must  he 
plummy  voiced.  If  you  went 
to  Eton  and  Oxford,  it’s 
worse.  Eton.  Oxford  and  the 
Foreign  Office.  Weffi . • ■ 
these  stereotypes  are  firmly 
lodged  in  the  public  mind.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  you 
went  to  Eton  or  to  the  local 
school.  It’s  what  you  pro- 
duce. I generally  believe  the 
FO  is  a great  leveller 

Gore-Booth  comes  from 
what  used  to  he  called  an 
“old  family”,  but  it  is  also  a 
> family  of  eccentrics,  of 
. which  he  is  perhaps  the  lat- 
v est  in  the  line:  a Cavalier 
b rather  than  a Roundhead,  as 
a the  - head  of  the  Diplomatic 
h Service.  Sir  John  Kerr,  put 

e it  „ 

His  father.  Sir  Paul  Gore- 
d Booth,  got  into  hot  water 
o during  Harold  Wilsons  pro 
ie  miership  when  be  travelled 
a to  a Sherlock  Holmes  com- 
ic memaration  dressed  as  the 
in  great  detective.  In  a formal 
»d  complaint  to  Wilson,  the 
3d  leader  of  the  Commons. 

Richard  Crossman,  har- 
x-  romphed:  “For  him  to  career 
Lo-  about  Europe  exhibiting  his 

ire  attempts  as 

er-  actor  does  no  credit  to  fos 

iat  department  nr  the  British 

in-  government" 

ao  “From  Sherlock  Holmes  to 

er-  Evelyn  Waugh,"  Sir  David 

an-  mused.  “I  suppose  its  a step 

toy  ^He  belongs  to  the  English 
est  branch  of  an  Irish  family  - 
are  “Cromwellian"  Irish,  as  he 
to  puts  it  The  present  baronet 
Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth,  is 

mit,  his  younger  cousin.  *Tm  heir 

avs  presumptive,  or  at  least 
Eto  that’s  what  it  says  in  Who  s 
Lt  to  Who." 


. because  there  was  no  life  for  me  other  than  to  relapse  into  an  intellectual  stupor1 

Sr  David  Gore-Booth: ‘I  resigned  as  a career  move  because  mere 

. . miMtQP  at  British  hostages  in  accept  at  55  or  1 


“Legendary"  great  aunt 
Constance,  Countess  Mar- 
kievicz,  became  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  House, 
of  commons  in  1922,  but  as. 
an  Irish  Republican  fire- 
brand she  refused  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and 
never  took  her  Beat  Her  sis- 
ter Eva  was  a poet  and  muse 
of  W.B.  Yeats,  who  lived 
near  the  Gore-Booths’  neo- 
classical pile  of  UssadeU  m 
Sligo,  now  described  in  the 
Irish  guidebooks  as  being  in 
“much  reduced  circum- 
stances". 

Gore-Booth  makes  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  he  quit 

the  Foreign  Office  after  fail- 
ing to  win  what  he  saw  as 


the  ultimate  prize:  the  Brit- 
ish ambassadorship  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York. 
“I  thought  it  was  the  job  I 
was  best  qualified  for.  Td 
already  had  31/.  years  m New 
York.  I thought  I could  do  a 
better  job  there  than  any- 
where else." 

The  string  of  controversies 
cannot  have  helped.  They 
eclipsed  his  considerable 
achievements  abroad  and  as 
assistant  under-secretary  of 
state  for  the  Middle  East,  a 
post  in  which,  as  he  justifi- 
ably claims,  be  helped 

restrict  the  enthusiasm  of 

other  departments  for  selling 
weapons  to  the  Iraqis  and 
worked  quietly  for  the 


release  of  British  hostages  in 
Lebanon. 

With  two  senior  postings 
under  his  belt  - Saudi 
Arabia  and  India  - be  wrote 
to  a headhunter  when  he 
returned  to  London.  His  cur- 
riculum vitae  began:  “Only 
55,  he  has  held  two  very 
major  missions  . . The 
headhunter  told  him:  “I  can 


accept  ‘at’  55  or  lust’  55,  but 

not  ‘only1  55." 

Of  his  new  career  at 
HSBC,  he  said:  “Banks  are 
increasingly  becoming  the 
non-governmental  diplo- 
matic players." 

Doesn't  he  regret,  i 
asked,  that  during  his 
career  he  was  not  some- 
times more  - what's  the 


right  word?  - diplomatic?* 
“I’ve  always  felt  that  one 
must  be  honest  with  oneself,, 
honest  with  one's  own  gov-* 
ernment  and  as  honest  with- 
other  governments  as  one- 
can  be.  This  would  some-: 
times  get  me  into  the  public; 
domain  and  anyone  who- 
does  that  has  to  expect  wbat- 
they  get." 


At  last,  something  a 
man  will  never  leave. 


ETHICS  TODAY  1QE  ROGALY 

If  it  pleases  it  must  be  wrong 
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that  that  the  law  of  consent 
should  not  discriminate 

between  the  straight  major- 
ity and  the  gay  minority,  m 
our  rheumy  eyes, 
olds  are  children,  hut  the 
law  is  most  rational  wten  it 
treats  as  young  adults. 

We.  cannot  change  this  on 
the  ground  that  males 
mature,  in  the  emotional 
sense,  more  slowly  than 
females.  Adult  rights  sfewdd 
come  to  both  genders  at  the 


that  16-  to  18-year-old  bays 
will  be  abused,  or  “sent  toe 
wrong  signals".  Possibly,  but 
most  child-care  organisa- 
tions support  the  change  to 
16.  Perhaps  they  like  the 
government’s  additional 
clauses,  which  should  be 
strengthened,  but  will  any- 
way make  it  illegal  for 
people  in  a position  of  trust, 
inn*  teachers,  to  exploit  their 
younger  charges. 

The  ethical  question 


UU1UC  w KT ^ 

We  can  take  it  that  the  new  law  will  be  on  the 

statute  books  just  about  a centuiy  after  aU 

that  trouble  with  Oscar  Wilde 


same  age.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why.  In  contemporary  liberal 
democracies  homophobia 
should  be  as  passS  as  racism, 
or  denial  of  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  women.  . ^ ; . I 

. This  single  proposition, 
should  settle  what  we  con- 
cede is  a close  argument. 

The  proponents  of  retention 

of  is  .as  the  age  of  consent, 
for  gays  say  that;  young 
people’s  health,  is  put  at  risk 
by  their  practices  the  medi- 
cal profession  intimates  that 
when  a form  of  behaviour  is 
Illegal  it  is  harder  to  encour- 
age safe  methods. 

Some  objectors  protest 


reflected  in  the  debate  is 
familiar.  To  what  extent 
should  the  law  detenmne 
what  we  do  In  private?  It  has 
been  rehearsed,  on  all 
aspects  of  human-behaviour, 
and  with  different  answers,  | 
in  most  countries.  In  spite  or 
the  supposed  universal  loosr 
erring  of  moral  restramts  i 
will  not  be  settled  wMte  we 
continue  to  harbour  doubts 
about  whether  personal  grat- 
ification is  Inherently  sinful. 

The  principle  behind  this 
persistent  notion  has  the 
merit  of  being  simple.  If  it 
pleases  it  must  be  wrong,  we 
will  not  escape  this  torment 


unless  we  acknowledge  that 
what  was  designed  by  nature 
for  the  propagation  ol 
humanity  has  become  sub- 
ject to  the  prevailing 
man-made  law  of  consumer 

choice.  , 

We  no  longer  eat  merely  to 
survive.  In  the  rich  countries 
we  stare  at  the  supermarket 

shelves,  dizzy  with  the  possi- 
bilities. British  television 
schedules  centre  on  person- 
alities telling  us  how  to  pre- 
pare and  season  the  most 

exotic  dishes. 

We  no  longer  hunt  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  get  food. 
Instead  we  stalk  the  jungle 
for  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  luxury  of  choice.  Shop- 
ping, eating,  even  growing 
vegetables,  have  moved 
beyond  subsistence.  They 
have  become  recreational 

activities.  ‘ 

This  ability  to  make  sdcc- 
| tions  from  ever-expanding 
catalogues  is  only  possible  In 
societies  that  enjoy,  a contm- 
f uous  increase  in  wealth-  Tra- 
„ ditional  family  values  can- 
L not  match  such  temptations, 
a Young  people  emerge  toto ia 
s world  of  infinite  possibility, 

:-  there  are  more  beckoning  i 
L fingers  than  ever  before. 

s we  cannot  , protect  them. 

e They  are  on.  their  own.  The 
it  onward  march  of  libertarianr 
'e  ism  is  unstoppable. 
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The  Spectator  is  now  more  about  attitude  than  substance,  argues  John  Lloyd 


* . ..  : . Jji-A 


TO  CONVEY  INTELLIGENCE: 
The  Spectator,  1928-1998 

by  Simon  Courtauld 

Profile  Books  £20. 288  pages 


In  his  recently  published  Voltaire’s 
Coconuts.  Ian  Buruma.  a former  foreign 
editor  of  The  Spectator,  gives  a neces- 
sary corrective  to  this  company  history 
of  the  magazine.  He  describes  an 
impromptu  editorial  conference  among 
himself,  Dominic  Lawson,  then  editor, 
and  the  deputy  editor  whom  he  does 
not  name,  but  by  the  description  is 
Simon  Heffer. 

The  subject  was  how  to  cover  the 
assassination  of  Rajiv  Gandhi.  Buruma 
mentioned  some  Indian  writers.  "Sud- 
denly I Celt  the  Sgure  on  my  left  [Hef- 
fer] stir.  ‘Enoch!'  he  bellowed.  'Enoch's 
always  frightfully  good  on  India!' " 

Buruma  left  after  an  accumulation  of 
such  incidents  (though  Heffer  never 
did  induce  Powell,  whose  biographer 
he  later  became,  to  write  on  India).  He 
felt  “ill  at  ease  with  young 
people . . . whose  main  aim  was  to  con- 
serve the  system  in  which  they  had  got 
on.  and  who  looked  at  any  alternative 
with  amused  contempt",  and  concluded 
that  “The  Spectator  is  one  or  these 
English  institutions  that  lend  aristo- 
cratic airs  to  middle-class  striving". 

He  also  admits  that  the  political 
order  it  represents  is  more  civilised 
than  most  ("but  that  is  not  saying 
much”).  "Civilised"  is  a word  which  is 
much  used  of  The  Spectator,  as  in  the 
comment  quoted  on  this  dust-jacket 
from  Peter  Stothard,  editor  of  The 
Times,  that  it  "brings  civilised  London 
to  wherever  I am  in  the  world".  The 
civility  of  The  Spectator  is  so  much 
celebrated  that  the  quality  has  become 
a natural  coupling  with  the  magazine, 
one  stressed  in  its  own  publicity  and  in 
the  advertisements  it  carries  for  up- 
market consumer  goods. 

It  bears  examination.  A former  man- 
aging, then  deputy,  editor  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s,  Simon  Courtauld 
rightly  quotes  at  length  columnists 
such  as  Bernard  Levin,  who  wrote  the 
"Taper"  parliamentary  sketch  column 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s:  and  Timothy 
Garton  Ash.  foreign  editor  in  the  1980s. 
Courtauld  is  interesting  on  the 
personal/political  feuding  which  sur- 
rounded the  appointment  and  sacking 
of  editors,  especially  when  the  maga- 
zine was  owned  by  Sir  lan  Gilmour 
from  1954  to  1967:  he  makes  clear  the 
sometimes  leftish  radicalism  which 
hung  about  the  magazine  when  it  was 


edited,  from  the  mid-1950s  to  the  mid- 
1960s.  by  G Amour  himself.  Brian  Inglis. 
Ian  Hamilton  and  Iain  Macleod.  Its 
civility  then  derived  very  much  from 
Gilmour  and  Macleod's  concerned 
Toryism,  and  their  desire,  which 
seemed  to  be  a real  and  important  part 
of  the  reason  they  were  in  politics,  to 
(as  Macleod  put  it)  "be  more  contemp- 
tuous of  the  bigots  of  left  and  right 
alike.  Be  more  urgent  In  insisting  on 
the  brotherhood  of  man." 

But  Courtauld  gives  too  little  exami- 
nation of  the  change  of  political  mood 
which  took  root  under  Nigel  Lawson's 
editorship  (1966-70).  and  has  become 
ingrained  since.  It  was  a different  kind 
of  civility;  little  about  it  of  noblesse 
oblige,  much  more  - especially  under 
the  editorship  or  Charles  Moore 
(1984-90)  - an  explicit  union  between 
the  economic  neo-liberalism  of  which 
Lawson  was  an  early  exponent,  and  a 
romantic  chauvinism  which  derived 
from  the  Cambridge  political  philoso- 
pher Michael  Oakeshott,  together  with 


Its  civility  has  something 
fin-de-siecle  about  it  as  it 
wafts,  adrift  from  any 
ideological  mooring,  into  a 
future  which  rt  will 
probably  hate 


Maurice  Cowling  and  others,  students 
and  fellows,  at  the  Cambridge  college 
of  Peterhouse. 

George  Gale,  editor  from  1970  to  1973, 
was  most  closely  linked  to  the  Peter- 
house School  - but  it  surrounded 
Moore,  who  thought  Oakeshott  the 
most  distinguished  philosopher  writing 
in  English  since  the  18th  century.  It 
has  solidified,  like  a once-piquant 
gravy  round  roast  beef,  into  a steady 
distrust  of  most  things  continental  and 
ail  things  to  do  with  the  European 
Union:  a hatred  of  those  it  deems  pro- 
gressives; and  a lingering  affection  - 
less  pronounced  than  in  the  1980s  - for 
the  worid  of  country  houses,  riding  to 
hounds  and  gentlemen's  clubs.  Snob- 
bery is  layered  in  it.  like  successive 
coats  of  varnish;  as  the  magazine  has 
become  more  popular  (its  circulation, 
as  low  as  the  mid-teens  in  the  1970s.  is 
now  about  60,000),  it  has  reached  fur- 
ther into  the  world  where  status,  power 
and  wealth  are  burnished  by  the 
assumption  of  civility  which  The  Spec- 
tator projects  and  the  high  literary 


standards  their  writers  - especially 
their  reviewers  - generally  maintain. 

But  it  is  a shallow  civility,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  hatreds  and  reaction 
which  still  animate  it  at  times.  Its 
response,  endorsed  by  editor  Frank 
Johnson  and  political  editor  Bruce 
Anderson,  to  the  debate  on  the  extradi- 
tion of  General  Augusto  Pinochet,  the 
former  military  ruler  of  Chile,  was  to 
demand  the  extradition  of  Eric  Hobs- 
bawm,  the  Marxist  historian.  This  fail- 
ure to  distinguish  between  real  and 
thought  crimes  was  a descent  into  a 
virtual  totalitarianism  which,  though 
satirically  expressed,  seemed  to  be  gen- 
uine. It  cannot  pretend  that  the  Conser- 
vative party  has  much  to  recommend 
it;  and  thus  it  follows  the  rest  of  the 
Tory  press  in  toying  with  candidates 
for  leadership  other  than  the  present 
leader,  or,  increasingly,  finds  its  sub- 
jects outside  of  politics.  It  does  not 
stoop  to  understand  European  politics, 
preferring  to  adapt  them  to  the  carica- 
tures it  lovingly  maintains  of  them  in 
its  Clerkenwell  offices. 

Johnson,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
parliamentary  sketch  writers  of  the 
1970s  and  19S0s  and  a correspondent  in 
Germany  who  self-confessedly  covered 
the  country  while  speaking  to  as  few 
Germans  as  possible,  retains  his  habit 
of  regarding  politics  as  a human  zoo 
whose  occupants  should  be  poked.  He 
reflects  New  Labour,  to  whose  constitu- 
tional and  cultural  projects  the  maga- 
zine is  deeply  opposed,  through  such 
writers  as  Sion  Simon  <a  real  discov- 
ery) and  Derek  Draper,  both  former 
Labour  party  officials  and  both  avid  to 
expose  and  criticise  the  party  they 
once  served.  The  debates  on  principle 
or  on  strategy,  which  still  found  a 
place  in  the  paper  until  the  early  1990s. 
are  now  gone;  The  Spectator  is  more 
about  attitude  than  substance. 

If  moderation  of  judgment  is  no  lon- 
ger considered  a virtue  (it  is  almost 
nowhere:  The  Spectator  is  not  the  origi- 
nal sinner  in  that).  Its  version  of  civil- 
ity at  least  reins  it  back  from  an 
anything-goes  assault  of  the  kind  the 
American  Spectator,  with  other  publi- 
cations. launched  on  President  Clinton. 
It  is  too  restrained  to  manufacture 
enough  venom  for  such  a venture,  or 
does  not  care  deeply  enough;  despising 
postmodernism  as  a movement,  it  is 
nevertheless  itself  postmodernist  in 
that.  Its  civility  has  something,  appro- 
priately, fin-de-si&cle  about  it,  as  it 
wafts,  sometimes  amiably,  sometimes 
waspishly.  adrift  from  any  ideological 
mooring,  into  a future  which  it  will 
probably  hate. 

■ John  Lloyd  is  an  Associate  Editor  of 
the  New  Statesman 
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Painter's  dilemma  when  faced  with  a stupendous  display  of  nature:  Casper  David  Friedrich’s  ‘A  Wanderer  above  the  Sea  of  Fog* 


Filling  in  the  blank  canvas 


Things  are  thingish';  ‘expression  is  a joke':  Sarah  Whitfield  on  how  art  communicates  with  us 


WHAT  IS  PAINTING?: 
Representation  & 
Modem  Art 

by  Julian  Bell 

Thames  & Hudson  £12.95. 
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dous  display  of  nature  how 
many  of  us  know  how  to 
begin  to  deal  with  it.  how  to 
get  hold  of  it.  how  to 
respond  with  more  than  an 
inarticulate  sigh  of  wonder? 
Friedrich  confronts  us  with 


claims  it  should,  the  private 
memory  he  labels  “Dinner  in 
Palazzo  Albrizzi? . . .’  the 
swipes  and  splodges  of  col- 
our thrill,  seeming  to  prom- 
ise 'meaning',  though  mean- 
ing no  one  thing."  In  fact. 


a helplessness  it  is  the  pur-,  one  could  argue  that  Hodg- 
pose  of  every  artist  to  get  kin  is  claiming  nothing  of 


Richard  Mabey  is  a man  for 
all  seasons,  most  regions  and 
every  kind  of  landscape.  But 
he  especially  loves  things 
that  are  in-between. 
Throughout  this  selection 
from  25  years  of  his  articles, 
columns  and  “nature  jour- 
nalism” his  heart  and  his 
prose  quicken  whenever  he 
considers  migrating  birds,  or 
the  movement  of  tides,  or 
the  qualities  of  a shoreline. 
His  prose-poems  about  fixity, 
which  are  fascinated  by  all 
kinds  of  settlements  (urban 
as  well  as  rural)  are  always 
more  than  half  in  love  with 
flux  - whether  he  is  on 
Great  Yarmouth's  "vast  and 
gusty  prom”  or  the  Norfolk 
coast  near  Blakeney,  where 
“terns  hovered  above  the 
water  and  spikes  of  sea  lav- 
ender bent  and  bounced 
under  the  tide-race.  Even  the 
mud  was  alive,  and  slid  out 
of  the  receding  water  with 
the  moist  shine  of  a new- 
born animal". 

As  a genre,  “nature  writ- 
ing" - when  not  specifically 
and  boldly  Green  - is  often 
regarded  these  days  as  being 
hopelessly  nostalgic,  pre- 


In  partnership 
with  the  planet 


Andrew  Motion  on  a man  for  all  seasons 


SELECTED  WRITINGS 
1974-1999 

by  Richard  Mabey 

Chatto  & Wirdus  £20, 326  pages 


cions,  and  reactionary:  it  has 
never  really  recovered  from 
the  wounds  inflicted  by 
Evelyn  Waugh  in  Black  Mis- 
chiefMabey,  though,  avoids 
this  sort  of  back-sliding.  The 
point  is  not  simply  that  his 
prose  is  exceptionally  watch- 
ful - the  best  is  fit  to  stand 
beside  Gilbert  White  and 
Edward  Thomas  - but  that 
his  most  passionate  imagina- 
tive engagements  lend 
weight  to  a large  and  guid- 
ing argument.  Although  it 


King  Leopold’s  Ghost 

by  Adam  Hoc  bsc  told. 

Published  by  Macmillan 
Hardback  £20  plus  99p  p&p 
(rrp  £22.501. 


“Hochsch/W  offers  a dear- sifted  took 
Into  a misty  past.,  a chronicle  of  true 
heroes  and  despicable  vOams  and  one 
of  the  strangest  and  most  wofent 
episodes  of  empire  the  world  has 
known'  Paul  Theroux 


Frederick  the  Great 


does  not  wag  its  finger  or 
deliver  sermons.  Selected 
Writings  insists  on  the  need 
to  accommodate  change  - 
not  blindly,  or  so  as  to  van- 
dalise traditions,  but  in 
order  to  find  ways  of  living 
in  the  present  that  are  both 
realistic  and  enriched. 

This  drive  for  enlightened 
tolerance  takes  a number  of 
forms.  It  means  that  Mabey 
never  misses  a chance  to  cri- 
ticise 19th-century  enclo- 
sures and  to  relish  the  "skel- 
eton of  earlier  landscapes  - 
an  intricate  network  of 
boundary  hanks,  green  lanes 
and  remote  woods".  It  leads 
him  to  show  a good  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  Gaia 
hypothesis,  promoted  by 
James  Lovelock,  that  "welds 
together  a commitment  to 
scientific  advance  and  a 
belief  that  nature  knows 
best".  It  allows  him  to  keep  a 
beady  eye  out  for  combina- 
tions of  ancient  and  modern, 
wild  and  tame  - swifts  over 
Wembley  Stadium  after  the 
Rugby  League  Cup  Final,  or 
a black  redstart  "darting 
round  the  remains  of  an  old 
Port  of  London  Authority 
building". 

In  one  of  his  best  pieces, 
“On  Stewardship",  these 
things  swirl  together  to 
define  the  governing  sense 
of  the  whole  book.  The  essay 
describes  the  work  Mabey 
and  friends  did  in  a "small 


Chiltem  wood"  he  bought  in 
1981.  At  the  outset,  he  was 
by  his  own  account  full  of 
"blathering  slogans”  about 
how  to  “return  the  wood  to 
the  community,  preserve  it 
for  ‘posterity' . . . [and]  create 
a sanctuary.”  Ten  years  on, 
he  had  decided  that  these 
ambitions  were  presumptu- 
ous. and  that  “any  conscious 
decision  to  intervene  in  nat- 
ural systems  involves  a laby- 
rinth of  cultural  assump- 
tions, in  which  personal  - or 
at  least  anthropocentric  - 
objectives  all  too  often  mas- 
querade as  altruistic  ones, 
done  for  “nature’s  sake’."  It 
is  far  better,  he  concludes,  to 
react  to  the  planet  as  a 
potential  partner  than  a 
steward. 

The  humanity  of  this,  and 
the  range  of  good  writing 
which  illustrates  it.  makes 
Selected  Writings  a valuable 
book.  It  is  a pity.  then,  tbat 
somebody  at  Chatto  & 
Windus  did  not  edit  it  more 
rigorously.  It  is  too  long,  it 
needs  a proper  title,  so  as 
not  to  seem  merely  a ragbag, 
and  it  needs  its  repetitions 
taken  out  The  first  time  we 
see  Ted  Hughes's  swifts 
mentioned,  or  DUrer’s 
"Large  Tuft  of  Herbs"  or  a 
work  by  Andy  Goldworthy, 
we  take  it  as  evidence  of 
Mabey's  range.  When  we  see 
it  again  it  seems  exactly  the 
opposite. 

For  all  that,  the  book's 
greatest  appeal  is  never  com- 
promised. On  page  after 
page,  in  description  after 
description,  it  shows  us  the 
little  boy  inside  the  man, 
always  eager  to  set  out  on 
another  adventure  of  the 
senses,  and  always  dreaming 
of  finding  another  miracle- 
in-ordinary. 


Among  the  plentiful 
photographs  reproduced  in 
Julian  Bell's  provocative  and 
challenging  book  are  two 
well-known  paintings.  Cas- 
par David  Friedrich’s  “A 
Wanderer  above  the  Sea  of 
Fog",  c.  1818.  and  Gustave 
Courbet’s  "The  Stonebreak- 
ers",  of  1849.  Friedrich's  ele- 
gantly dressed  Wanderer, 
seen  from  behind,  stands  on 
a rocky  outcrop  gazing  over 
a vast  panorama  which  is 
partially  submerged  in  white 
vapour.  Courbet's  stone- 
breakers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  only  down  to  earth, 
but  bound  to  it  with  their 
bands,  feet  and  knees,  their 
working  clothes  covered  in 
its  dust  and  grime. 

Both  paintings  can  be  seen 
as  portraits  of  the  artist. 
Friedrich  is  the  "witnessing 
figure"  who.  as  Bell  points 
out,  stands  as  “a  marker  of 
the  impossibility  of  fully 
grasping  the  infinity  be 
reaches  for";  Courbet  is  the 
"stonebreaker"  ramming 
home  to  us  that  paintings 
are  made  of  tangible  things 
1 like  pigment  and  canvas, 
that  "things  are  thingish". 
He  alerts  us  to  the  intricate 
set  of  sensations,  pleasing 
and  displeasing,  tbat  make 
up  touching,  sensations 
which  we  are  often  far  too 
preoccupied  to  pay  much 
attention  to.  Looking  at 
“The  Stonebreakers”  is  like 
having  a bone  clicked  back 
into  place. 

Friedrich's  Wanderer  tells 

us  something  else.  He  tells 
us  how  appallingly  difficult 
it  Is  to  grasp  even  a tiny  part 
of  what  it  is  we  are  looking 
at  One  might  say  that  this 
is  the  one  work  of  art  repro- 
duced here  that  best  sums 
up  the  dilemma  of  being  a 
painter.  Faced  with  a stupen- 


beyond. 

Bell  knows  about  this 
because  he  is  a painter  as 
well  as  a very  good  writer  on 
art.  And  his  own  experience 
of  facing  the  blank  canvas 
permits  him  a frankness  that 
is  found  ail  too  rarely  in 
writers  who  dare  to  tackle 
questions  as  big  as  "What  is 
Painting?”.  Take  for  example 
his  bald  and  surprising  state- 
ment, "expression  is  a joke”. 
Bell  argues  that  a painting 
might  express  something  for 
the  painter  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  communicate 
itself  to  the  viewer  because 
the  pigment  on  the  canvas  is 
indeterminate  in  meaning. 


the  sort.  His  title  merely 
tells  us  that  the  painting  is 
founded  on  memory,  how 
precise  or  imprecise  it  is  not 
our  business  to  know,  but 
the  knowledge  that  this  is 
the  case  provides  boundaries 
which,  so  far  from  being 
“preposterous",  focus  our 
attention. 

Whether  or  not  we  are 
wifling  to  admit  it.  titles  do 
alter  our  view  of  a painting. 
Bell  reproduces  an  innocu- 
ous seascape  painted  by  Wil- 
liam Lionel  Wyllie  in  1906, 
and  deliberately  omits  the 
title  from  the  caption.  Not 
until  we  turn  the  page  do  we 
discover  tbat  what  we  have 


Its  meaning  is  not  an  idea  or  an  emotion,  not  an 
unequivocal  message:  ‘What  we  see  is  what  we 
get;  a product,  not  a process,  lies  on  the  wall’ 


"just  as  a stone  is”.  Its 
meaning,  be  reminds  us,  is 
not  an  idea  or  an  emotion, 
not  a specific,  unequivocal 
message.  “What  we  see  is 
what  we  get:  a product,  not  a 
process,  lies  on  the  wall.” 

But,  he  goes  on.  we  are  not 
happy  to  accept  this.  “We 
yearn  for  expression  to  be 
communication,  for  every 
wandering  mark  to  find  its 
home."  (This  one  remark 
explains.  I think,  why  exhibi- 
tions by  painters  with  very 
recognisable  marks,  such  as 
Monet  or  Van  Gogh  or  Jack- 
son  Pollock,  attract  their 
huge  crowds.)  He  does  allow, 
however,  that  some  of  those 
"wandering  marks”  find  a 
home  and  cites  as  an  exam- 
ple a painting  by  Howard 
Hodgkin.  Even  so,  again  he 
warns  us  to  be  on  our  guard. 
Declaring  Hodgkin's  title 
“preposterous",  he  asks: 
"How  can  a jungle  of  colours 
communicate,  as  Hodgkin 


been,  looking  at  is  not  a 
rather  dull  stretch  of  sea 
with  a few  hovering  gulls, 
but  “England's  Frontier". 

The  serious  questioning 
that  informs  this  book  does 
an  excellent  job  in  exposing 
some  of  the  received  ideas 
that  all  too  often  inform  (or 
deform)  the  way  in  which  we 
look  at  art.  The  way  we 
bandy  about  words  such  as 
"expression"  or  “expressive" 
is  one  example;  another  is 
our  obedience  to  fashion,  to 
the  way  in  which  powerful 
art  institutions  "fix  and  con- 
serve meaning". 

This  is  not  paranoia,  sim- 
ply a reminder  that  artists 
are  much  more  ambivalent 
about  the  value  of  the  offi- 
cial embrace  than  we  some- 
times suppose.  Bell  cites 
Jackson  Pollock’s  helpless 
remark  about  his  own  art: 
"it  doesn't  seem  to  be  too 
serious,  r like  some  flowers, 
other  flowers  I don’t  like ...  I 


think  at  least  give  it  a 
chance."  The  terrible  burden 
thrust  upon  him  as  the 
longed-for  "great  American 
artist”  of  the  post-war  era  is 
a reminder  of  the  power  and 
the  reach  of  those  museum 
tentacles. 

AD  this  is  admirable,  but 
Bell  does  have  his  fogey  side. 
Art  in  the  1990s  is  pumping 
with  energy,  but  one 
wouldn't  guess  it  from  this 
book.  It  is  perhaps  signifi- 
cant that  the  most  recent 
painting  he  reproduces  is  a 
1992  nude  by  Lucian  Freud. 
For  many,  including  this 
reviewer,  a work  by  Freud 
says-  far  less  about  the 
health  of  painting  today 
than  a work  by  Malcolm 
Morley  (b.  1931)  or  Gary 
Hume  (b.  1962). 

Bell's  knowledge  of  both 
the  history  and  theory  of  art 
out-distances  many  of  those 
whose  job  it  is  to  write  about 
these  matters  (the  annotated 
bibliography  that  appears  as 
the  “Sources  and  Resources" 
section  at  the  back  is  a 
model  of  its  kind).  Even  so, 
as  he  admits,  he  is  "more 
comfortable  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  eyes  than  with 
the  hearsay  of  theoretical 
debate”,  which  is  why  What 
is  Painting?  is  intended  to 
work  as  a picture  hook  as 
well  as  a theoretical  text 

The  paintings  by  Friedrich 
and  Courbet  are* one  exam- 
ple of  an  inspired  pairing  , of 
images,  another  is  the  com- 
parison made  between  an 
early  12th-century  Chinese 
painting  of  a monkey  and 
George  Stubbs’  “Green  Mon- 
key" of  1774.  In  the  earlier 
work,  the  subject  is  pictured 
against  a fiat  and  empty 
background:  still  and  con- 
tained, absorbed  in  just 
being,  this  monkey  is  the 
essence  of  the  spirituaL 
Stubbs’  macaque,  erect  and 
looking  us  straight  in  the 
eye  while  stripping  a branch 
of  its  fruit,  bristles  with  a 
ferocious  curiosity.  How  bet- 
ter to  illustrate  tbe  differ- 
ence between  the  cultures  of 
the  transcendental  enlight- 
enment of  tbe  east,  and  the 
scientific  Enlightenment  of 
the  west? 


FICTION  IN  BRIEF 


Mind  the  gap,  please 


The  London  Underground  is 
a place  of  familiar 
dislocation  to  everyone  who 
uses  it:  a city  transformed 
into  a succession  of  dots  and 
intersections. 

Tobias  Hill’s  first  novel, 
Underground  (Faber  £9.99. 
208  pages),  is  set  in  this 

subterranean  world,  but  his 
is  a different  Tube  from  the 
one  known,  and  rarely  loved, 
by  its  passengers.  Hill's  is  a 
network  of  forgotten 
tunnels,  abandoned  stations, 
lightless  rodents  and 


downtrodden  people  who 
share  the  fete  of  being  cut 
off  from  daylight  by  their 
jobs  as  rail  and  station 
workers. 

Casimir  is  a young  Polish 
worker  living  alone  in  a 
London  bedsit  He  becomes 
fascinated  with  a homeless 
girt  he  sees  on  the  tube,  and 
becomes  concerned  for  her 
when  he  learns  that  she  is 
sleeping  rough  in  a disused 
tunnel  and  that  a murderer 
is  stalking  young  women  on 
the  Underground. 


The  London  chapters  are 
contrasted  with  others 
recounting  Casimir's 
growing-up  in  Poland.  These 
densely  and  sensitively 
woven  images  or  childhood 
are  the  finest  passages  of  the 
novel.  There  are  some 
horribly  memorable 
sentences  here:  Casimir’s 
father,  who  lived  through 
the  war,  teaches  his  soil 
"Always  kill  the  German 
before  tbe  Russian.  Business 
before  pleasure." 

Throughout  these 
recollections  the  tensions  in 
Casimir's  childhood,  and 
therefore  in  himself,  slowly 
emerge:  his  lather's  hateful 
indifference,  the  despair  and 
eventual  dementia  of  his 
Jewish  mother,  his  own 
troubled  identity  as 
someone  who  finds  himself 
having  to.czplaln  the  fact 


Poetic  Tobias  HiU 


tbat  his  middle  name  is 
Ariel. 

The  architecture  of  the 
novel  endeavours  to  imiro 
the  trauma  of  his  Polish 


childhood  and  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the 
Underground,  bat  the 
crowning  stone  in  this  arch 
seems  to  be  missing.  When 
Casimir  finally  finds  the 
murderer,  who  has 
inevitably  been  mangled  by 

a train,  this  death  does  not 
bring  resolution  or 
structural  fulfilment. 

HiU,  who  has  already 
made  a name  for  himself  as 
a poet,  has  written  a poet's 
novel:  there  are  flashes  of 
brilliance  in  language  and 
imagery  which,  however,  do 
not  quite  achieve  coherence 
over  the  length  of  the  work. 
This  is  a book  full  of  smells 
and  noises,  posters  and 
street  signs,  almost  a 
miniature  version  of  a John 
Dos  Passes  novel. 

It  is,  however,  not  a 
seosuou?  work,  as  Casimir’s 


emotional  dimension 
disappears  in  the  London 
parts,  making  it  difficult  to 
empathise  with  him,  in  the 
last  third  of  the  novel,  I 
found  myself  yearning  for  a 
change  of  pace  and  rhythm 
to  break  a stylistic 
monotony  that  at  times  is 
curiously  ill-suited  to  the 
dramatic  sequence  of  events. 
This  is,  in  part,  a story  about 
catching  a serial  killer,  after 
all-  The  psychology 
underlining  these  killings 
and  the  eventual 
apprehension  of  the 
murderer  share  little  with 
the  multi-layered  complexity 
and  darkness  of  the 
subterranean  world  in  which 
Hill  has  his  characters  play 
out  this  drama. 


Philipp  Blom 
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The  west  has  always  been  fascinated  by  the  east.  Isabel  Hilton  puts  her  ear  to  the  ground 


THE  CHAN’S  GREAT 
CONTINENT: 

China  in  Western  Minds 

by  Jonathan  Spence 
Penguin  £20,279  pages 

As  well  as  producing  histories  of 
China,  Jonathan  Spence  has 
worked  the  fascinating  lode  of 
the  encounter  of  China  with  the 
west  and  its  effects  on  both  sides 
- a subject  that  he  has  explored 
ever  since  The  China  Helpers,  in 
The  Chan's  Great  Continent, 
Spence  returns  to  the  interplay 
between  China,  and  the  west, 
though  this  time  he  concentrates 
almost  exclusively  on  the  impact 
on  the  west  of  the  idea  - and 
eventually  the  realities  - of 
China. 

As  Spence  acknowledges  in  his 
introduction,  this  is  not  to  any 
great  extent  a book  about  China. 
Rather  it  is  an  exploration  of  Chi- 
na’s role  as  stimulus  to  the  west- 
ern imagination  and  intellect,  a 
description  of  how  outsiders 
imagined,  perceived  and 
described  the  place  from  the  ear- 
liest sightings  to  the  Nixon  visit 
in  1972. 

The  book  grew  out  of  a series 
of  lectures  given  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  1996  and  perhaps  this 
explains  its  slightly  disappoint- 
ing aspect.  It  is  an  episodic  work 
and,  given  the  range  and  diver- 
sity of  viewpoints  that  Spence  is 
trying  to  cover,  a fragmentary 
one.  It  is  held  together  by  the 
loosest  of  threads  - .that  all  the 


‘It  teas  my  legs  the  Blessed  Virgin 
freed  first. . . I amid  feel  as  clear 
as  anything  the  irons  that  bound 
them  sliding  over  my  skin,  like 
broken  chains . . . That  was  it,  my 
illness  teas  gone  - flown  away. " 

This  fictitious  description,  in 
Emile  Zola's  sceptical  novel, 
Lourdes;  of  a pilgrim 
experiencing  a cure  is 
reminiscent  of  many  of  the 
healing  narratives  recorded  as 
fact.  In  1858, 36  years  before. 
Zola's  novel,  ah  illiterate  French 
peasant  girl  named  Bernadette 
Southrons  claimed  to  have  seen 
the  white-clad  shining  figure  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in.  a mountain  ■ 
grotto.  After  subjecting'  • 
Bernadette  to  gruelling  ' 
interrogations,  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  finally 
endorsed  her  visions.  The 
Lourdes  grotto  became  a place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  soon  people 
began  claiming  miraculous  cares, 
which  were  investigated  and 
sometimes  pronounced  authentic 
by  a Medical  Bureau  setup  by 
the  Church  in  1878  and  still  ta 
existence.  Now,  toe  shrine  and 
itsbaths  average  2m  visitors 
each  year. 

Lourdes  is  often  considered  a 


Real  men 

about  the 
house 


A MAhTS  PLACE: 

Masculinity  and  the 
Middle-Class  Home  in 
Victorian  England 

byJohnTosh 

Yale  University  Press  £19.95, 

252  pages 

In  the  19th  century,  as  never 
before,  women  stayed  at  home 
and  men  went  to  work,  at  least 
yrpnwg  the  middle  classes.  This  is 
so  much  the ’case  that  the  doc- 
trine of  separate  spheres  tends  to 
be  thought  of  as  -a  Victorian 
invention,  finding  its  roost  per- 
fect expression  in  Coventry  Pat- 
more’s mid-century  sequence  of 
poems  hailing  “toe  angel  in  toe 
house".- Of  course,  this  stifling 
ideal  of  womanhood  had  no 
sooner  been  tolly  enunciated 
than  it  began  to  come  under 
attack,  while  its  influence  on  the 
lives  of  woridng-dass  women  - 
and  especially  prostitutes  - can 
only  have  been  marginal. 

Historians  have  for  the  jnost 
part  been  interested  in  its  effects 
on  women,  assuming  that  sepa- 
rate spheres  really  ^ mean  a 
strict  demarcation  tetweenpn- 
vate  and  public  wtoch  cckt^ 
sponded  almost 

worlds  of  women  and  men.  That 
is  why  John  Tosh’s  argument,  in 
this  intelligent  and  elegantly 
written  hook,  seems  both  subver- 
sive and  Intriguing-  ’ ' ' . 

-Never  ' before  or  since  baa 
domesticity  been  hdd  ^ be  so 
central  to  mascuUm^ty^  he 
announces  boldly  to  bis 
tlon.  "For  most  of  toe  l^ce^ 
tury  home  was. widely  beld  to  be 
a man's  place,  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  bfa.posseaaon  or 
fiefttom,  but  as  the  place  where 


major  voices  are  foreign  to 
China. 

Many  of  those  voices  will  be 
familiar  to  his  readers.  Marco 
Polo,  of  course,  gets  a turn,  his 
account  described  as  “evasive 
and  problematic a combina- 

tion of  verifiable  fact,  random 
information  posing  as  statistic, 
exaggeration,  make-believe,  gull- 
ible acceptance  of  unsubstan- 
tiated stories  and  a certain 
amount  of  outright  fabrication.’’ 
It  is  a fair  description,  but  the 
point,  as  Spence  makes  clear,  is 
not  that  we  cannot  believe  every- 
thing Marco  Polo  pretends  to  tell 
us  - or  even  be  very  clear  about 


After  Columbus.  Europe  was 
distracted  by  the  New  World  and 
it  was  another  200  years  before 
renewed  contact  inspired  a pas- 
sion to  Europe  for  Chtooiserie 
and  Europe’s  writers  and  philoso- 
phers began  to  use  China  in  their 
attempts  to  frame  their  respec- 
tive theories  of  society  and  eth- 
ics, Writers  such  as  Daniel  Defoe, 
Montesquieu.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
and  Horace  Walpole  all  used 
China,  and  the  diversity  of  their 
perceptions,  as  Spence  points  out. 
reveals  more  about  the  writers 
and  their  ideas  than  it  does  about 
the  place  tbey  purport  to 
describe. 


China’s  role  as  stimulus  to  the  western  imagination 
and  intellect  is  explored,  with  descriptions  of  how 
outsiders  imagined,  perceived  and  described  the  place 


what  we  should  or  should  not 
believe  - but  that  his  account 
had  an  extraordinary  impact  on 
later  travellers  and  writers. 

Christopher  Columbus  had 
read  it  closely.  In  Columbus'  own 
copy,  the  marginal  notes  reveal 
the  appeal  of  Marco  Polo's  com- 
mercial intelligence,  but  also 
Columbus'  lively  interest  in  the 
accounts  of  the  sexual  mores  of 
the  Chinese.  Poor  Christopher 
Columbus.  Not  only  did  he  never 
manage  to  develop  any  China 
trade,  but  his  faulty  geography 
meant  he  never  enjoyed  the  other 
pleasures  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  dreamed  during  those  long 
months  at  sea. 


For  the  first  realistic  reportage, 
we  had  to  wait  until  the  western 
embassies  began  to  visit  towards 
toe  end  of  the  18th  century  and, 
again,  the  attitudes  of  toe  writers 
produced  radically  varying 
accounts.  Some  episodes,  though, 
touched  a chord  in  this  reviewer 
- Lord  Macartney,  for  instance, 
grew  weary  of  being  “narrowly 
watched  and  all  our  customs, 
habits  and  proceedings,  even  of 
the  most  trivial  nature,  observed 
with  an  inquisitiveness  and  jeal- 
ousy which  surpassed  all  we  bad 
read  in  the  history  of  . China." 
Others  describe  the  crowds  that 
gathered  to  stare  - and  some- 
times to  throw  stones,  phenom- 


ena that  survived  well  into  the 
latter  half  of  toe  20th  century. 

Spence  sketches  the  develop- 
ment of  perceptions  of  China, 
through  Orientalism,  Chinatown 
thrillers  and  the  yellow  peril  to 
the  political  response  of  the  20th 
century  - and  points  out  that  of 
all  toe  20th-century  writers  and 
fellow  travellers,  none  produced 
a more  enthusiastic  portrait  of 
Mao  than  did  Richard  Nixon  and 
Henry  Kissinger.  Even  Edgar 
Snow,  whose  Red  Star  over  China 
was  so  carefully  orchestrated  by 
Mao,  kept  a more  level  head  than 
Nixon,  who  described  toe  great 
Helmsman  as  a “colossus"  whose 
mind  “moved  like  lightning”. 

There  are.some  odd  absences  in 
this  book.  I would  have  liked  to 
read,  for  instance,  Spence's  view 
of  the  celebrated  forger  Edmund 
Backhouse,  who  gulled  Cam- 
bridge University  into  the  pur- 
chase of  many  an  “authentic'' 
document.  And,  for  that  matter, 
his  judgment  of  the  controversial 
City  of  Light,  the  recently  pub- 
lished account  of  the  Italian  mer- 
chant Jacobo  d' Ancona's  alleged 
visit  to  China  four  years  before 
Marco  Polo.  The  text  is  claimed 
by  the  British  scholar  David  Sel- 
bourne  to  be  genuine.  Spence 
himself  is  reported  to  share  toe 
scepticism  of  many  other  schol- 
ars. In  a study  of  western 
responses  to  China,  both  might 
have  been  worth  a mention. 

To  order  a copy  of  The  Chan’s 

Great  Continent*  at  the  special  Over  the  last  200  yean  the  passion  for  Chmoiserie  has  influenced  designs  for  everything  from  furniture  to  window 
price  of  £18  (p&p  free  in  the  boxes.  Here,  a vivid  example  in  John  Galliano's  1997  pret-a-porter  designs  for  Chrirtiaa  Dior,  inducted  in  'Chirm  Chic 
UK),  call  the  FT  bookshop  on  East  Meets  West’  (Yale  £2195, 198  pages],  a history  of  Chinese  dothbtg  and  fabric  by  Valerie  Steele  and  John!  Major 
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Pilgrims  progress:  a triumph  of  faith 


Jane  O'Grady  makes  the  journey  through  the  history  of  the  holy  mountain  grotto 


LOURDES: 

Body  and  Spirit  in  the 
SecuIarAge 

by  Ruth  Harris 

The  Penguin  Press  £25. 474  pages 

throwback  to  Pre-Enlightenment 
superstition,  opposed  to  scientific 
and  political  progress.  Ruth 
Harris  seeks  to  challenge  this 
standard  dichotomy.  Neither  a 
religious  apologist  nor  an  atheist 
sneerer.  she  is  a non-believing 
sympathiser  who  attempts  to 
portray  Lourdes'  history 
impartially.  She  admits  that 
some  Assumptionist  priests  and 
others  closely  associated  with 
Lourdes  have  peddled  conspiracy 
theories  about  Jews,  Freemasons 
. and  Republicans,  been 
anti-Dreyfusards  and  favoured 
toe  Vichy  regime;  But.  she  • 


maintains,  the  Lourdes 
phenomenon  was  in  many  ways 
part  of  a humane  trend  that 
broke  down  the  scientific 
divisions  between  mind  and 
body,  barriers  between  classes 
and  women's  social  fetters, 

Many  feminist  historians  see 
the  colt  of  the  Virgin  Mazy,  even 
if  partly  reinforcing  female 
docility,  as  an  enhancement  of 
women’s  status  and  self-worth, 
Harris,  too.  is  keen  to  claim  that 
the  disparagingly  tamed 
“femfnisatian  of  religion"  was 
not  the  promotion  of  sentimental 
Irrationality  by  suggestible, 
bigoted  “anti-modem"  women. 
Rather  it  encouraged  a sense  of 
Christian  collectivity  in  which 
people  of  different  ranks  united, 
the  rich  often  servicing  the  poor. 
Women  of  all  classes  were 
enabled  to  fulfil  themselves  in 
rmwfovg,  organisation  and 
fund-raising  roles  previously 
barred  to  them.  ‘ 


Again,  if  the  setting  up  of  the 
Medical  Bureau,  with  its 
scientific  procedures,  epitomises 
the  ascendancy  of  19th-century 
positivism  to  which  even  the 
Church  had  to  genuflect,  Harris 
insists  that  Lourdes  was  equally 
affected.  The  Parisian  neurologist 


patients  to  make  the  Lourdes 
pilgrimage. 

The  alleged  cures  are  often 
ascribed,  cftsmissively,  to  the 
power  of  “suggestion”,  but,  as 
Harris  says,  this  is  a 
pseudoscientific 
non-explanation.  It  implies  some 


Lourdes,  like  many  religious  phenomena,  appeals 
to  the  extreme  of  objectivity,  the  supernatural,  and 
the  extreme  of  subjectivity,  the  private  soul 


Charcot,  an  expert  in  hysteria, 
showed  great,  if  sceptical, 
interest  in  the  cures,  which, 
according  to  Harris,  forced  him 
to  recognise  toe  limitations  of  his 
therapies.  In  an  article  he  wrote 
shortly  before  his  death,  he 
admitted  toe  importance  to 
recovery  of  religious  faith,  and 
that  he  himself  had  advised  some 


underlying  mental  or  physical 
mechanism,  which  it  never 
fleshes  out  Unfortunately, 
however,  she  seems  to  fell  back 
on  an  account  that  sounds 
remarkably  like  “suggestion" 
herself. 

Despite  toe  book’s  subtitle  - 
“Body  and  Spirit  in  the  Secular 
Age"  - there  is  little 


philosophical  or  psychological 
analysis  of  the  “transcendence  of 
the  mind/body  divide”  which 
Hams  invokes.  Perhaps  she 
intends  the  Lourdes  phenomenon 
to  be  seen  on  a per  with 
“alternative  medicine"  - a 
“holistic”  therapy  ungrounded  in 
objective  scientific  explanation 
that  sometimes  “works".  Vet  this 
eludes  the  believer's  experience, 
which  encompasses  both  the 
intensely  subjective  and  (in 
aspiration)  objective  truth. 

While,  like  any  religion, 
Catholicism  purports  to  attain  a 
supernatural  reality  beyond  the 
reaches  of  science,  this  realism 
has  always  led  it  to  engage  in 
pseudo-naturalistic  dehate. 

Such  literal-minded  issues  as 
whether  the  Virgin  could  have 
received  God's  sperm  through 
her  ear  have  been  disputed  since 
the  Dark  Ages.  To  the 
postmodern  mind,  myth  is  on  a 
level  with  science,  just  one  of 


many  equally  valid  stories  we  teD 
ourselves.  To  the  old-fashioned 
Catholic,  as  to  the  rigorous 
scientist  only  toe  truth  will  do. 

But  for  the  Catholic,  Harris’s 
own  relation  to  the  truth  is  also 
important  and  this  too  is  lacking 
from  Lourdes.  Meticulously 
charting  Bernadette’s  Ulie,  the 
rise  of  Lourdes’  fame,  rivalries  or 
alliances  between  priestly 
patrons,  how  religious  affairs 
intersected  with  politics  and 
science.  Harris  omits  her 
subjective  experience.  She 
mentions  in  the  preface  being 
deeply  moved  by  her  visit  to 
Lourdes,  but  toe  book  is  sadly 
impersonal. 

Harris  admirably  achieves  the 
historian's  brief  of  neutral 
recording,  but  not  that  of 
theorising  or  bringing  a subject 
to  life.  She  laments  historians' 
failure  to  acknowledge  “the 
sustained  attraction  of  religious 
mystery",  but  fails  to  convey  or 
dissect  it  herself.  Lourdes,  like 
many  religious  phenomena, 
appeals  to  the  extreme  of 
objectivity,  toe  supernatural,  and 
the  extreme  of  subjectivity,  the 
private  soul.  These  are  alluded 
to,  but,  in  the  doggedly 
accumulated  detail,  lost 


Across  the  great  divide 


By  theeod  of  the  century,  the  nridVictorian  domestic  ideal  has  turned  to  disuchaiitiiM 

his  deepest  needs  were  met."  the  notion  of  an  unbending  Victo-  Victorian  ■ 
Separate  spheres,  in  Tosh's  for-  rian  patriarch,  is  Edward  Benson,  direction 
mutation,  operated  asymetricaHy  headmaster  of  Wellington  College  effect  on  v 
for  men  and  women,  indeed,  he  and  later  Archbishop  of  Canter-  What  thi 
questions  the  very  basis  of  the  bury.  Benson  frequently  chas-  that  the  t 
doctrine,  suggesting  that  “it  loses  tised  his  wife  Mazy,  accusing  her  phisin  oi 
cigh*  of  the  distinctively  masen-  of  failing  to  provide  sufficient  period  con 
privilege  of  enjoying  access  support  and  tenderness,  a charge  own  destr 
to  both  the  public  and  the  private  she  took  seriously.  “1  have  not  end,  it  si 
sphere.  Middle-class  men  pro-  yet  deserved  the  privilege  of  ideologies 
claimed  their  need  to  spend  a sig-  being  - bis  comforter,"  this  proved  siu 
nificant  proportion  of  their  adult  • unhappy  woman  wrote  in  her  not  just  bt 
lives  at  home,  and,  to  a remark-  diary.  “I  never  feel  my  own  want  cetve  the 
able  extent,  they  did  so.”  of  womanliness  so  much  as  when  rian  notior 

Tosh  is  professor  °f  history  at  be  is  in  trouble  or  EEL"  about  sext 

the  University  of  North  London  . The  next  generation  - of  this  The  idei 
and  his  evidence  for  this.asser-  unhappy  family-  including  the  tidty  also, 
tion  comes  in  the  form  -of  letters,  novelist  KJ.  Benson,  not  surpris-  of  his  mas 
diaries  and  family  memoirs.  The  ingly  feature  in  Tosh’s  chapter  identified 
relations  between  parents  and " on  the  “ffigtit  from  domesticity”  of  moraht 
children,  in  particular,  serve  as  • - the  hostile  reaction,  to  toe  mid-  men  had  : 
Illustrations  of  the  contradictious  Victorian  Ideal  of  domesticity  values  wfc 
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pie;  added  his  wife’s  name.  Cob-,  for  men".  . . tivity" . In 

den,  to  his  own  cm  toe  occasion  - By  the  final  decades  of  the  cen-  trine  of  se 
of  his  marriage  in  toe early  1880s;,  tury.  a. significant  number  of  seen  as  ai 
be-  also  gave  up  his  original  pro*  middle-class  men  were  delaying  male  abtiit 
fpcrfnn  tha  law,  and  retrained  as  marriage  oropting  not  to  marry  aspects  of' 
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• At  other  end  of  the  scale,  even  more,  violent  language,  by 
and  conforming  more  closely  to  the  New.  Women  who  attacked 
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Victorian  values  from  a different 
direction  - for  their  stultifying 
effect  on  women. 

What  this  book  demonstrates  is 
that  the  extreme  gender  dimor- 
phism of  the  mid- Victorian 
period  contained  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction  because,  in  the 
end,  it  suited  neither  sex.  Its 
ideological  effects,  however, 
proved  surprisingly  durable,  and 
not  just  because  we  can  still  per- 
ceive the  faint  outline  of  Victo- 
rian notions  in  our  own  discourse 
about  sexual  difference. 

The  ideal  of  Victorian  domes- 
ticity also,  as  Tosh  shows  in  one 
of  his  most  compelling  passages, 
identified  the  home  as  the  locus 
of  morality,:  a retreat  in  which 
men  had  access  to  a system  of 
values  which  were  too  rarified 
for  the  rough  world  of  19th- 
century  capitalism.  Home,  and 
the  woman  at  its  heart,  offered  a 
“refuge  from  work  in  all  its  nega- 
tivity". In  that  sense,  the  doc- 
trine of  separate  spheres  can  be 
seen  as  an  early  example  of  toe 
male  ability  to  compartmentalise 
aspects  of  life  which  20th-century 
feminists  would  later  criticise. 
One  of  the  virtues  of  this  excel- 
lent book  is  that  it  demonstrates 
the  harsh  political  reality  behind 
Victorian  values,  and  toe  price 
they  exacted  from  men  and 
women  alike. 


Joan  Smith 


MARTIN  LUTHER: 

The  Christian  Between 
God  and  Death 

by  Richard  Manus 
Harvard  University  Press  £19.95. 
540  pages 


Martin  Luther  has  come  down  to 
us  in  two  guises,  says  his  latest 
biographer,  one  black,  one  white. 
Such  deep  division  about  the 
hero /bogeyman  who  died  450 
years  ago  is  as  much  a tribute  to 
toe  force  of  bis  strange  personal- 
ity as  a reflection  of  toe  lasting 
damage  he  inflicted  on  western 
Christendom. 

The  polarity  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing. For,  like  toe  scriptures  he 
claimed  so  certainly  to  under- 
stand, Luther  displayed  an  ambi- 
guity of  temperament  (a  key 
word  in  this  account)  and  an 
inconsistency  of  doctrine  that 
alarmed  his  friends  and  delighted 
his  enemies.  Richard  Marius, 
who  says  his  own  approach  here 
I is  “essentially  non-religious",  has 
done  critical  justice  to  both  sides 
of  Luther’s  infuriating,  impres- 
sive nature. 

Luther  frightened  people 
because  be  was  frightened  him- 
self not  of  princes  and  popes, 
nor  even  of  hellfire,  but  of  death. 
His  passion  for  religious  truth 
was  genuine  but  it  sent  him  spin- 
ning out  of  control  According  to 
this  account  it  was  not  hatred 
which  made  Luther  so  famously 
vituperative,  hut  frustration.  Yet 
he  denounced  the  peasants  ("A 
peasant  is  a pig;  hit  him,  and  he's 
dead?)  when  the  peasants 
thought  he  was  their  champion. 
And  his  writings  against  the 
Jews  were  disgraceful  even  by 
the  low  standards  of  the  late  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

If  only  he  had  been  as  smooth 
as  his  fellow  dissident  Erasmus, 
whose  philosophical  brain  he 
came  to  hate,  or  as  worldly  as  hie 
opponent  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Europe  might  have  been  spared  a 
bloodbath.  The  greatest  paradox 
of  all  was  that  Luther  was  a 


reformer  who  could  not  help 
sounding  like  a revolutionary. 
“What  torments  me  and  aU  hon- 
est people  is  that  with  your  char- 
acter that  Is  so  arrogant,  impu- 
dent and  rebellious,  you  plunge 
the  whole  world  into  fatal  dis- 
cord," Erasmus  wrote  to  him  in 
3536. 

Yet  toe  zealot  wbo  made  the 
new-fangled  printing  press  run 
hot  was  a deep  and  subtle  theolo- 
gian whose  dialectic  was  all  too 
easily  twisted  into  sound-bites. 
So  he  was  naively  shocked  when 
others  - fundamentalists,  Ana- 
baptists, insurrectionists  - ran 
away  with  the  message  and  dared 
even  to  deny  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  toe  Eucharist. 

Marius  claims  that  Luther's 
theology  was  driven  by  the  needs 
of  a depressive  psyche,  but  he 
resists  the  temptation  to  psycho- 
analyse him.  He  gives  short 
shrift  to  the  hypothesis  of 
psychobiographer  Eric  Erikson 

The  greatest  paradox 
of  aU  was  that  Luther 
was  a reformer  who 
could  not  help 
sounding  like  a 
revolutionary 


that  Luther’s  revelatory  moment 
- that  the  righteousness  (iustitia) 
of  God  meant  not  the  threat  of 
punishment, . hut  the  mitigation 
of  sin  - was  the  product  of  a 
sudden  release  of  the  constipated 
monk's  bowels  tn  toe  privy  of  his 
tower  at  Wittenberg. 

Away  from  toe  writing  desk 
and  the  pulpit,  Luther  was  witty, 
honest  and  generous.  He  was  also 
brave.  Without  toe  protection  of 
Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  he  might  easily  have 
ended  up  on  the  fire;  yet  he 
showed  a foolhardy  courage 
against  the  agents  of  Rome  and 
survived  to  meet  an  unexpectedly 
tranquil  death  in  1546. 

Catholic  orbpagandists  had  a 


field  day,  as  he  knew  tbey  would, 
when  he  gave  up  his  Augustinian 
vows  and  at  the  age  of  42  married 
a former  nun.  Katherine  von 
Bora.  He  did  it  out  of  kindness, 
says  Marius;  a heretic  facing  the 
stake  should  not  many,  he  told 
the  Elector's  secretary.  Yet  he 
grew  to  love  his  wife  deeply  and 
had  six  children  by  her. 

Luther  felt  ultimately  his  mis- 
sion had  failed  and  berated  the 
Wlttenbergers  for  their  continu- 
ing impiety  (“you  vulgar  slobs," 
says  the  translation  of  that  ser- 
mon). He  was  horrified  by  the 
political  consequences  of  his 
teaching,  even  while  bis  denunci- 
ations of  the  use  of  indulgences 
as  a kind  of  martyrs'  blood  bank, 
of  the  “anti-Christ"  In  the  Vati- 
can, of  the  errors  of  Church  tradi- 
tion, grew  ever  more  strident 

This  is  a scholarly  book  with  a 
lively  narrative  style  and  a catho- 
lic viewpoint;  yet  readers  may 
find  the  theological  chapters 
hard  going,  and  the  book  is 
poorly  served  by  its  index.  One 
other  complaint:  Luther's  contri- 
bution to  music  - he  loved  con- 
gregational singing  and  provided 
the  raw  material  for  a great  Ger- 
man tradition  of  chorales  and 
cantatas  - is  cursorily. treated. 

Luther  handed  down  a legacy 
of  bloody  massacres,  anti-clerical 
cynicism  and  a regrettable  (to 
Marius)  weakening  of  the  sacra- 
mental bond  for  his  Protestant 
heirs.  From  today's  standpoint, 
however,  his  message  seems  in 
other  ways  prophetic  and  con- 
structive. Many  of  his  liturgical 
reforms  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  Though  a 
witch-hunter,  he  sought  equality 
for  women  (though  not  ordina- 
tion). He  established  the  German 
language.  He  resisted  compulsion 
of  belief,  pioneered  toe  critical 
study  of  scripture,  and  foresaw 
the  emancipation  of  the  laity. 

This  biography  suggests  that  if 
toe  Catholic  Church  had  not 
been  so  complacently  corrupt, 
the  volatile  preacher  of  Witten- 
berg might  have  got  the  Reforma- 
tion he  wanted,  not  the  schism 
be  unintentionally  created. 


Christian  Tvier 
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How  Tintin  saw  red 

The  cartoon-strip  character’s  politically-charged  first  trip  is  finally  reaching  a wider  public,  reports  Andrew  Jack 


Seventy  years  after  Tintin,  the 
cartoon-strip  boy  reporter,  began 
his  adventures  around  the  world, 
the  details  of  his  little-known 
first  trip  have  been  brought  to 
light  again.  One  of  his  most  polit- 
ically-charged stories,  based  in  a 
country  that  has  seen  more 
transformation  than  almost  any 
other  in  this  century,  Tintin  in 
the  Soviet  Union  has  never  before 
been  available  to  a wide  public. 

Some  200m  Tintin  albums  have 
been  sold  in  58  Languages  since 
1929.  The  boy  reporter  travelled 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  Scotland, 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa, 
North  and  South  America,  China, 
Tibet,  and  even  the  moon  as  be 
adapted  to  the  evolving  century. 

But  it  was  only  at  the  start  of 
this  year  that  the  story  of  his 
earliest  assignment  was  finally 
released  in  French  in  a mass- 
market  form,  and  the  history  of 
Tin  tin  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  as 
intriguing  as  the  contents  of  the 
album  itself.  The  youthful 
Georges  Remi  (who  inverted  the 
initials  of  his  name  to  create  his 
pseudonym  Herge)  had  only 
recently  returned  from  his  mili- 
tary service  when  he  was  hired 
as  an  illustrator  for  the  Belgian 
newspaper  Le  XXe  Siecle.  Put  in 
charge  of  the  weekly  children's 
supplement,  Le  Petit  VTngtieme, 
he  was  just  22  when  he  created 
Tintin  as  a double-page 
black-and-white  cartoon  spread. 

Herge  was  a pioneer  in  Europe 
in  the  use  of  speech  bubbles  in 
cartoon  books.  It  was  a format  so 
strange  at  the  time  that  he  had  to 
fight  to  stop  a French  publication 
reproducing  his  work  from 
adding  explanatory  narrative 
texts  underneath  each  picture. 

The  Russian  adventure  proved 
so  successful  that  the  strips  were 
compiled  into  an  expensive  lim- 
ited edition  album  in  1930  which 
swiftly  sold  out.  Over  the  follow- 
ing decades,  Hergfi  would  pro- 
duce another  22  Tintin  stories, 
switching  by  the  early  1940s  from 


the  weekly  comic  strips  directly 
into  the  book  format  sold  today. 
But  although  the  author  went 
back  over  almost  all  his  earlier 
work,  editing  and  colouring  in 
the  different  adventures  to  re-re- 
lease them  in  the  new  format,  he 
left  Tintin  m the  Soviet  Union 
untouched  and  abandoned.  The 

printing  plates  for  the  originals 
bad  been  damaged,  and  he  did 
not  consider  it  worth  the  effort  to 
re-do  them.  According  to  Etienne 
Pollet  at  Casterman.  publishers 
of  Tintin  since  1932,  Herge  “was 
conscious  of  the  naivety  and 
weakness  of  the  scenario”. 

Flicking  through  the  book 
today  leaves  little  doubt  that  this 


in  full  swing.  But  he  discovers 
that  it  is  all  a charade,  and  that 
the  impressive  smoke  and  noise 
of  industrial  production  Is  being 
created  by  two  workers  burning 
hay  and  banging  a sheet  of  metal 
with  a hammer.  He  witnesses  a 
“democratic"  election,  in  which 
Communist  officials  seek  support 
from  a crowd,  and  then  whip  out 
their  guns  before  asking  if  any- 
one wants  to  vote  against  them. 
He  attempts  to  stop  the  theft  of 
food  and  de-kulakisation  of  a vil- 
lage. and  is  appalled  by  the 
neglect,  poverty  and  intimidation 
in  the  streets  of  Moscow.  These 
scenes  are  juxtaposed  with  others 
showing  revolutionary  leaders 


Aficionados  will  notice  many  themes  that  would  recur 
in  later  adventures,  but  what  is  most  striking  about 
Tintin  in  the  Soviet  Union’  is  the  critique  of  the  USSR 


first  adventure  is  more  crude 
than  its  successors.  Tintin  is  a 
more  violent  character,  fre- 
quently engaging  in  brawls  and 
sometimes  even  provoking  them 
- in  contrast  to  his  later,  more 
altruistic  personality.  But  afi- 
cionados will  notice  that  the  first 
album  contains  many  of  the 
themes  that  would  recur  in  the 
boy  reporter's  later  adventures. 
Driving  a car  to  escape  his  ene- 
mies, Tin  tin’s  hair  blows  back, 
creating  for  the  first  time  his 
characteristic  quiff.  There  are 
disguises,  hidden  passages,  fake 
firing  squads  and  mountain  pur- 
suits that  cause  him  to  trip  and 
fail,  turning  him  into  a human 
snow-bail  - all  to  be  repeated  in 
subsequent  albums. 

Yet  what  is  most  striking 
throughout  Tintin  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  critique  of  the  USSR. 
Tintin  watches  a group  of 
English  Communists  admiring 
the  pace  of  post-revolutionary 
progress  at  a factor)'  apparently 


amassing  secret  hordes  of  wealth, 
and  food  supposedly  destined  for 
export  to  give  the  impression  of 
the  Soviet  economic  miracle  to 
the  west 

Although  a little  exaggerated, 
this  portrayal  now  seems  to  have 
been  ahead  of  Its  time  - based  as 
it  was  on  the  work  of  early  and 
highly  critical  observers  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  including  Albert 
Londres  (the  adventurer-journal- 
ist who  was  a model  for  Tintin) 
and  Moscow  Unveiled,  a book  by 
the  Belgian  consul  in  Rostov-on- 
Don.  Joseph  Douillet. 

But  for  many  years,  the  album 
posed  a problem  for  its  publish- 
ers. In  the  early  1960s.  plagued  by 
demands  from  his  friends  for 
reprints,  Herge  asked  Casterman 
to  re-issue  it.  The  publisher 
resisted,  apprehensive  of  how.  in 
the  words  of  Pollet,  "the  intellec- 
tual milieu,  by  definition  on  the 
left,  would  react".  The  story’s 
strong  anti-Soviet  line  helped  to 
fuel  suggestions  that  HergO  had 


been  a collaborator  during  the 
German  occupation,  when  bis 
Tintin  stories  included  some 
stereotypical  Jewish  caricatures 
- even  though  they  also  mocked 
the  Germans  as  brutish  and 
militaristic. 

When  Casterman  finally 
released  Tintin  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  an  expensive  limited 

edition  in  1973.  it  was  only  under 
a threat  from  Herg£  to  find 
another  publisher.  Pollet  con- 
firms that  “coming  shortly  after 
the  events  of  1968^  it  came  In  for 
considerable  political  criticism.” 
In  1979.  Georges  Marchais.  the 
leader  of  the  French  Communist 
party  even  sent  a telegram  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  original 
publication,  which  only  partly  in 
jest  called  the  book  “a  scandal". 
As  late  as  1981.  in  response 
to  a second  facsimile  edition. 
1'Humanite,  the  party's  newspa- 
per. labelled  it  "a  crude  anti- 
soviet attack".  Yet  just  before  the 
album  was  released  this  year, 
l'Humantie  Hebdo.  the  paper's 
weekly  magazine,  featured  It  in 
detail  - and  in  a far  more  posi- 
tive light  “Before  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  wall,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  release  a mass- 
market  version,"  Pollet  believes. 

One  country  which  has  always 
been  denied  access  to  Tintin's 
first  adventure  is  Russia  itself. 
Half  a dozen  other  albums  have 
been  translated  into  Russian,  but 
largely  for  emigres  based  else- 
where. In  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  post-Soviet  Russia,  Pollet 
says  both  the  lack  of  a culture  of 
cartoon  books  and  the  absence  of 
a healthy  publishing  Industry 
have  so  far  prevented  him  find- 
ing a Russian  partner. 

'Les  a ventures  de  Tintin  an  pays 
des  soviets*  (Casterman,  Ffr56) 
will  be  published  in  English  on 
June  1 by  Methuen,  when  “Hie 
World  of  Tintin'  exhibition  also 
opens  at  the  Science  Museum, 
London  SW7. 
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mm  Bless  thee!  thou  art  translated! 

Publius  Ovidius  Naso  - bet- 

aware  that  he  was  born  in  As  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  stages  Ted  Hughes's  Tales  from  Ovid',  Alastair  Macaulay  reassesses  the  Roman  poet 

one  millennium  (in  43  BQ 
and  that  he  died  in  another 
(in  AD  17)-  But  he  had  some 
idea  that  his  work  would 
long  survive  him.  Like  his 
contemporary  Horace  in  his 
Odes  ("Now  have  I reared  a 
monument  more  durable 
than  brass,/  And  one  that 
doth  the  royal  scale  of  pyra- 
mids surpass”  to  quote  from 
the  translation  by  prime 
minister  Gladstone)  and  like 
Shakespeare  in  his  Sonnets 
(“So  long  as  men  can 
breathe  or  eyes  can  see,/  So 
long  lives  this”),  Ovid  was 
proud  and  confident  that  his 

Ovid  is  now  enjoying 
what  is  probably  the 
highest  esteem  he  has 
known  since  the 
Renaissance 

work  would  endure.  In 
bringing  to  a close  bis  Meta- 
morphoses - truly  bis  mag- 
num opus:  almost  12,000 
lines  of  Latin  hexameters,  in 
15  books  - be  wrote  that 
“neither  the  wrath  of  Jove 
nor  fire  nor  the  sword  nor 
the  gnawing  tooth  of  age  can 
undo”  his  achievement 
Yet  Ovid's  reputation  has 
certainly  wobbled.  Some  25 
years  ago,  I was  encouraged 
to  think  of  Ovid  in  the  way  1 
was  encouraged  to  think  of 
Byron:  as  a mere  versifier. 

all  too  proficient.  Hie  excep-  Titian’s  'The  Death  of  Actaeon1:  stories  such  as  Pygmolon  and  Galatea,  and  Diana  and  Actaeon,  would  scarcely  be  known  to  us  today  were  It  not  for  Ovid  nw  Naum 
tion  in  Byron’s  case  was  (so 

went  the  doctrine)  his  Don  tions  have  refreshed  our  ent  programmes  of  tales  of  ring  to  Ovid  when  he,  also  in  made  that  Ovid  has  had  a of  lovelorn  and  wronge 

Jttan-,  in  Ovid's  case,  the  view  of  him;  new  criticism  the  Brothers  Grimm.  As  a exile,  wrote  his  TYisria.  greater  influence  on  our  cul-  oines  to  the  men  who 

Tristia,  the  poems  he  wrote  has  restored  him  to  the  pan-  result.  Tales  from  Ovid  is  Ovid's  Heroides  (.Heroines),  ture  than  Christ.  Can  there  their  love  and  left  (Pfa 

In  exile  at  the  end  of  bis  life,  theon.  In  particular,  Ted  now  entering  the  RSC  rep-  Amores  (Loves),  and,  above  be  any  substance  to  this?  If  to  Hippolytus,  Hero  to 

At  no  point  was  I required  or  Hughes's  Tales  from  Ovid  - ertory.  And  Ovid  Is  now  all,  his  Metamorphoses  have  so,  it  is  because  he  did  so  der.  Medea  to  Ja 

encouraged  to  consider  the  Whitbread  Prize-winner  enjoying  what  is  probably  given  to  succeeding  centu-  much  to  shape  our  modem  Numerous  authors  fc 

Ovid's  literary  merits,  as  I of  1997  - has  raised  again  the  highest  esteem  he  has  ries  a vast,  dramatic,  elo-  notion  of  romantic  love  Ovid,  and  during  his 

was  with  Virgo,  Horace,  and  the  profile  of  Ovid's  Meta-  known  since  the  Renais-  quent  and  pictorial  source  of  between  male  and  female,  had  depicted  erotic  aflj 

others.  Virgil  was  the  most  morphoses.  When  the  Royal  sance.  On  Radio  4'fl  Start  the  mythology.  Petrarch.  Chau-  When  the  courtly  form  of  in  this  or  that.  I 

poignant,  heroic  and  sono-  Shakespeare  Company's  lit-  Week  this  Monday,  Supple  cer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare  romantic  love  emerged  in  was  Ovid  who  adde 

rous  of  the  Latin  master-po-  erary  manager,  Simon  was  asked,  “Why  stage  these  raided  them  in  creating  their  the  troubadour  poetry  of  the  these  loving  particular 

ets:  Horace,  in  his  gorgeous  Reade.  heard  Hughes  read-  tales?”  One  might  as  well  own  ideas;  Veronese,  Titian,  Middle  Ages  - C.S.  Lewis  the  general  condition  oi 

word -mosaics,  his  virtuoso  ing  these  on  BBC  Radio,  he  ask  “Why  did  Hughes  trans-  Poussin  and  van  Dyck  took  called  it  one  of  the  three  or  Once  the  medieval 

mastery  of  various  forms,  had  the  bright  idea  or  com-  late  them?"  Because  they  are  direct  inspiration  from  them  four  “real  changes  in  human  turned  Ovidian  love  l 

and  his  range  of  mood,  was  missioning  the  director  Tim  there:  because  they  are  mar-  for  their  paintings.  Stories  sentiment"  on  record  - it  form  of  quasi-relii 

as  perfect  as  Mozart.  Ovid  Supple  to  stage  some  of  vellous;  because  they  have  such  as  Pygmalion  and  Gala-  drew  a great  desi  from  Ovid,  fealty,  romantic  love  : 

was  deemed,  by  these  stan-  them.  The  telling  of  tales  is  been  part  of  our  culture  for  tea,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Possibly  it  misunderstood  the  western  world.  Ti 

dards,  all  too  proficient  and  what  Supple  does  better  centuries.  Diana  and  Actaeon,  would  Ovid;  certainly  it  took  the  and  Isolde,  Abelard 

glib.  than  anyone  else  today,  he  Ovid's  poetry  is  simply  a scarcely  be  known  to  us  love  of  which  he  wrote  so  Heloise,  Romeo  and  J 

In  the  last  20  years,  this  has  staged  The  Jungle  Book,  cornucopia.  The  great  Soviet  today  were  it  not  for  Ovid.  much  and  reinterpreted  it  in  Cathy  and  Heathcliff,  a 

has  changed.  New  transla-  and  (brilliantly)  two  differ-  poet  Mandelstam  was  refer-  The  claim  has  even  been  the  light  of  the  Christianity  Ovid's  progeny. 

— — — — , and  tiie  medieval  feudal  soci-  Yet  his  masterpiece  i 

iThe  4thAnnua? 


Titian’s  'The  Death  of  Actaeon’:  stories  such  as  PygmaHon  and  Galatea,  and  Diana  and  Actaeon,  would  scarcely  be  known  to  us  today  were  It  not  (or  Ovid  tim  mm  os«y 


tions  have  refreshed  our 
view  of  him;  new  criticism 
has  restored  him  to  the  pan- 
theon. In  particular,  Ted 
Hughes’s  Tales  from  Ovid  - 
the  Whitbread  Prize-winner 
of  1997  - has  raised  again 
the  profile  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses. When  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company’s  lit- 
erary manager,  Simon 
Reade.  heard  Hughes  read- 
ing these  on  BBC  Radio,  he 
had  the  bright  idea  or  com- 
missioning the  director  Tim 
Supple  to  stage  some  of 
them.  The  telling  of  tales  is 
what  Supple  does  better 
than  anyone  else  today,  he 
has  staged  The  Jungle  Book, 
and  (brilliantly)  two  differ- 


ent programmes  of  tales  of 
the  Brothers  Grimm  . As  a 
result.  Tales  from  Ovid  is 
now  entering  the  RSC  rep- 
ertory. And  Ovid  is  now 
enjoying  what  is  probably 
the  highest  esteem  he  has 
known  since  the  Renais- 
sance. On  Radio  4'9  Start  the 
Week  this  Monday,  Supple 
was  asked,  “Why  stage  these 
tales?”  One  might  as  well 
ask  “Why  did  Hughes  trans- 
late them?"  Because  they  are 
there:  because  they  are  mar- 
vellous; because  they  have 
been  part  of  our  culture  for 
centuries. 

Ovid's  poetry  is  simply  a 
cornucopia.  The  great  Soviet 
poet  Mandelstam  was  refer- 


ring to  Ovid  when  he,  also  in 
exile,  wrote  his  7Yisfia. 
Ovid's  Heroides  (Heroines). 
Amoves  (Loves),  and,  above 
all,  his  Metamorphoses  have 
given  to  succeeding  centu- 
ries a vast,  dramatic,  elo- 
quent and  pictorial  source  of 
mythology.  Petrarch.  Chau- 
cer, Dante,  and  Shakespeare 
raided  them  in  creating  their 
own  ideas;  Veronese,  Titian, 
Poussin  and  van  Dyck  took 
direct  inspiration  from  them 
for  their  paintings.  Stories 
such  as  Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
Diana  and  Actaeon,  would 
scarcely  be  known  to  us 
today  were  it  not  for  Ovid. 

The  claim  has  even  been 
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made  that  Ovid  has  had  a 
greater  influence  on  our  cul- 
ture than  Christ.  Can  there 
be  any  substance  to  this?  If 
so,  it  is  because  he  did  so 
much  to  shape  our  modem 
notion  of  romantic  love 
between  male  and  female. 
When  the  courtly  form  of 
romantic  love  emerged  in 
the  troubadour  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages  - C.S.  Lewis 
called  it  one  of  the  three  or 
four  “real  changes  in  human 
sentiment"  on  record  - it 
drew  a great  deal  from  Ovid. 
Possibly  it  misunderstood 
Ovid;  certainly  it  took  the 
love  of  which  he  wrote  so 
much  and  reinterpreted  it  in 
the  light  of  the  Christianity 
and  the  medieval  feudal  soci- 
ety that  he  never  knew.  But 
it  was  Ovid  who  (though 
ironically)  in  his  Ars  Amato- 
rid  (The  Art  of  Love)  and 
Amores  had  depicted  the 
male  love  of  a woman  as  a 
religious  cult,  as  a form  of 
enslavement,  and  had  pres- 
ented the  beloved  female  as 
a mistress  whose  cause  must 
be  served  like  a call  to  arms. 
And  it  was  Ovid  who  showed 
the  female  side  of  the  love 
coin:  the  whole  theme  of  his 
Reroutes  is  the  rhetorical 
expression  of  a whole  series 


of  lovelorn  and  wronged  her- 
oines to  the  men  who  took 
their  love  and  left  (Phaedra 
to  Hippolytus,  Hero  to  Lean- 
der,  Medea  to  Jason). 
Numerous  authors  before 
Ovid,  and  during  his  time, 
had  depicted  erotic  affliction 
in  this  case  or  that,  but  it 
was  Ovid  who  added  up 
these  loving  particulars  into 
the  general  condition  of  love. 
Once  the  medieval  mind 
turned  Ovidian  love  into  a 
form  of  quasi-religlous 
fealty,  romantic  love  swept 
the  western  world.  Tristan 
and  Isolde,  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Cathy  and  Heathcliff,  are  all 
Ovid's  progeny. 

Yet  his  masterpiece  is  the 
Metamorphoses,  in  which 
love  is  only  glimpsed  occa- 
sionally. The  idea  that  meta- 
morphosis is  a basic  condi- 
tion of  nature  had  been  a 
tenet  of  Greek  philosophy 
before  Socrates;  but  Ovid, 
taking  one  mythological 
instance  of  metamorphosis 
after  another,  made  it  tragic. 
The  sisters  of  Phaethon  are 
turned  into  weeping  trees; 
Procne,  Philomela,  and  Ter- 
eus  are  turned  perpetually 
into  a swallow,  a nightingale 
and  a hoopoe;  Actaeon  is 


-herg£- 


casterman 


Tentiir  the  history  of  Hergfs  first  cartoon  story  is  as  intriguing  as  the  album  rtseif 


turned  into  a stag  and 
devoured  by  his  own 
hounds. 

Hughes’s  Tales  from  Ovid 
are  all  tales  from  the  Meta- 
morphoses. and  they  are. 
even  amid  the  bumper  age  of 
translation  in  which  we  now 
live,  an  exceptional  achieve- 
ment Go  back  to  the  Latin 
and  you  find  how  many 
ideas  Hughes  has  absorbed 
from  it.  He  takes,  at  times, 
various  shards  of  Ovid's  hex- 
ameter and  employs  them  to 
enrich  his  own.  Though  he 
seldom  if  ever  mimics  the 
alliteration  Ovid  employs  at 
the  gflTnp  passage,  it  is  fasci- 
nating how  often  he  will 
introduce  it  at  other  points. 
Where  he  takes  liberties 
with  Ovid's  sense  (remark- 
ably rarely),  it  seems  almost 
always  because  he  is  trying 
to  build  something  commen- 
surate rather  than  literal. 
When  Ovid  describes  the 
flame  of  love  In  Echo's  heart, 
he  sustains  a single  quasi- 
Homeric  simile:  “just  as 
quick-burning  sulphur, 
smeared  around  the  tops  of 
torches,  catches  fire  from 
other  flames  nearby."  The 
effect  in  modern  English  is 
ponderous;  so  Hughes 
instead  provides  three 
slightly  shorter  similes. 
Admittedly,  to  go  back  to 
the  Latin  after  Hughes  Is  to 
find  the  untranslatable  core 
of  Ovid's  genius.  What 
English  could  capture  the 
sovereign  economy  of  Ovid’s 
Latin?  When  Diana  throws 
water  at  Actaeon's  face,  it 
takes  Hughes  two  lines  and 
a half  to  render  what  Ovid 
says  in  five  words.  “Quas 
habuit  sic  hausit  aquas" 
becomes  "No  weapon  was  to 
hand  - only  water./'  So  she 
scooped  up  a handful  and 
dashed  it/  Into  his  aston- 
ished eyes." 

But  Hughes  also  occasion- 
ally reflects  that  “our"  Ovid 
comes  to  us  with  two  millen- 
nia of  literary  resonance. 
There  are  sections  when  he 
seems  to  be  hinting  not  at 
Ovid's  metre  but  at  Dante’s 
(several  passages  in  the 
Inferno  are  richly  Ovidian); 
and  when,  at  the  start  of  the 
tale  of  Actaeon,  he  adds  the 
un-Ovidian  remark  “It  is  no 
crime/  To  lose  your  way  in  a 
dark  wood”,  he  is  surely 
referring  to  the  way  Dante 
starts  the  Inferno.  He  is  also 
wen  aware,  as  he  writes  in 
his  introduction,  or  Ovid's 
influence  on  both  Chaucer 
and  - yes  - Shakespeare. 

It  seems  very  neat  that 
Ovid  is  now  taking  the  stage 
with  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company.  As  early  as  1598. 
one  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporaries wrote  that  the 
“sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid" 
was  born  again  in  him.  it 
has  also  been  widely 
observed  - by  Hughes 
among  others  - that  Shake^ 
speare,  from  early  works 
such  as  Venus  and  Adonis 
and  the  catastrophic  tale  of 
Titus  4 \ndonieus , through  to 
Imogen’s  reading  of  the  tale 
of  Tereus  in  the  late  play 
Cymtxttne,  was  steeped  in 
Ovid. 


And  Shakespeare’s  best- 
known  play,  A Midsummer 
Night 's  Dream,  seems  to 
reflect  several  different  fac- 
ets of  the  Metamorphoses. 
That's  the  source  of  the  Pyr- 
amus and  Thisbe  play  that 
the  mechanicals  perform  so 
ruinously:  and  the  source  -of-”'-" 
such  expressions  as  “the 
honied  moon”  ("cornua 
lunae").  More  seriously,  Tita-' 
ilia's  description  of  the  disas- 
trous confusion  of  the  cycle 
of  the  seasons  and  the 
world's  amazement  (caused 
by  her  quarrel  with  Oberon) 
reproduces  in  new  terms 
Ovid’s  great  account  of  how 


Tristan  and  Isolde, 
Abelard  and  Heloise, 
Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Cathy  and  Heathcliff, . 
all  are  Ovid's  progeny 


Phaethon  temporarily 
wrecks  the  journey  of  the 
sun  and  astonishes  the  cojF  - 
mos.  Then  what  about  the.'-. 
very  name  Shakespeare.;., 
gives  the  fairy  queen?  In  ^ 
Ovid,  the  Sun  is  sometimes  ■ 
called  “Titan".  His  sister,  the*..^  . 
Moon  - who,  as  Shakespeare-.. - 
knew,  was  both  chaste  and 
yet  in  love  with  the  mortal  ^ 
Endymion  - has  many  . ~ 
names:  mainly  Diana.  But.*.  ~ 
when  this  lunar  goddess  oC-  j 
the  hunt  transforms  Actaeon  Tf  ■ 
into  a stag.  Ovid  calls  her  — ■■■j  • 
yes  - “Titania".  The  moon  ' 
and  metamorphosis  . . . One- 
may  apply  to  both  Hughes's-  ' 
Tubs  from  Ovid  and  Shake-'  .A  . 
s pea  re’s  Dream,  the  words 
that  Peter  Quince  exclaims- 
when  Bottom  Is  turned  Into — 
an  ass:  “Bless  thee!  thou  art  I 
translated." 

The  RSC  production . oC* 
“Tales  from  Ovid"  opens  at 
the  Swan  Theatre,  Strat-  ; 
ford-npon-Avon,  on  Tues^-  T 
day. 
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Faking  charge  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  the  ultimate 
-rown  in  the  music  world.  But  who  will  the  orchestra 
.noose  to  nurture  its  flame?  Andrew  Clark  reports 


- A-  *’ ’~\di - -r-  .. 

“V  •■••■•':.  '.'•Vs'1?  ■ ■?.  ■■*  •."  ••  ■■■  • ■ ’ . 


flTho  will  be  the  next  chief 
ronductor  of  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic?  The  question  doing  the 
rounds  of  the  music  business  is 
more  than  idle  speculation.  It  has 
secome  the  subject  of  intense 
iebate  among  the  orchestra's  129 
members,  and  by  the  end  of  June 
they  hope  to  come  up  with  an 
answer. 

Of  all  Jobs  in  the  music  world, 
taking  charge  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic Is  the  ultimate  crown. 
It  is  not  the  most  powerful  job. 
but  it  is  certainly  the  most  presti- 
gious. The  holder  inherits  the 
torch  once  held  by  Artur  Nlkasch, 

Claudio  Abbado  took 
everyone  by  surprise  a 
year  ago  when  he 
announced  he  would  not 
be  renewing  his  contract 


Wilhelm  Furtw&ngler  and  Her- 
bert von  Karajan,,  each  of  whom 
represented  the  summit  of  the 
conductor’s  art  The  flame  that 
burns  within  the  orchestra  is  the 
great  tradition  of  19th  century 
music,  the  core  of  the  symphonic 
repertoire,  which  has  nourished 
its  sound  and  artistic  soul  since 
it  was  formed  in  1882. 

Claudio  Abbado,  the  current 
holder,  took  everyone  by  surprise 
a year  ago  when  he  announced 
he  would  not  be  renewing  his 
contract  in  2002.  By  informing 
the  press  before  he  had  told  the 
orchestra,  Abbado  confirmed 
widespread  suspicions  that  all 
was  not  wall  in  their  relation- 
ship. With  plans  for  Abbado’s 
remaining  seasop^^wflfopd,  a 
gap  .is  looming  ia  'thfi.orchMtra’s 
Long:term  schedules^  The  musi- 
cians are  reiuctapt  to-  have  an 
interregnum.  They  need  a figure- 
head, if  only  to  keep  a competi- 
tive edge. 

But  what  kind  of  figurehead? 
Someone  who  will  husband  the 
orchestra's  traditions?  Or  a pio- 
neer who  can  meet  the  chal-. 
tenges  of  the  2lst  century?  The 
musicians  are  facing  questions 
their  predecessors  never  had  to 
answer.  For  its  first  100  years, 
before  the  flood  of  electronic 
media  and  instant  entertainment, 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  was 
steered  by  conductors  in  a con- 
sistent'' artistic  environment  The 
artistic  director  set  policy,  the 
musicians  followed.  - ; 

In  the  postwar  era,  the  combi- 
nation of  Karajan,  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  the  .Berlin 
Philharmonic  became  unassail- 


able. When  Karajan  died  in  1989, 
potential  successors  were  judged 
according  to  how  they  fitted  his 
mould.  Since  then  the  music 
world  has  changed.  The  record- 
ing market  has  slumped,  titans  of 
the  podium  like  Bernstein  and 
Solti  have  died.  Previously 
unquestioned  traditions  have 
come  under  attack  - among  them 
the  right  of  the  conductor  to 
impose  policy. 

And  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
itself  has  ehatoged.  In  the  10 
years  since  Abbado ’s  appoint- 
ment, it  has  turned  over  nearly 
half  its  personnel.  The  newcom- 
ers are  not  traditionalists  like 
their  predecessors.  They  can  play 
anything,  old  and  new.  The 
orchestra  has  begun  to  embrace 
the  period  movement,  it  is  more 
open  to  contemporary  music.  Its 
style  has  fragmented. 

Abbado,  65,  was  a bridge  to  the 
new  era.  He  conducted  Kurtdg 
and  ftp »n  as  well  as  npthmK  and 
Beethoven;  He  welcomed  special- 
ists like  Harnoncourt  and  Nor- 
rington.  But  be  failed  to  nurtiB^ 
the  orchestra's  golden  sound,-  and 
he  allowed  democracy  to  run  riot 
The  result  is  an  institution  which 
is  unsure  of  itself.  What  it  needs 
is  a conductor  capable  of  fusing 
the  older  and  younger  genera- 
tions - preserving  the  essential 
elements  of  tradition,  while 
integrating  the  new. 

Unlike  the  Vienna  .Philhar- 
monic  or  the  independent  Lon- 
don orchestras,  members  of  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  are  state 
employees  with  clearly  defined 
rights  and  obligations.  But  unlike 
contract  orchestras,  such  as  the 
“Big  Five"  in  the  DS  or  the  Royal 
Opera  House  orchestra  in  Lon- 
don. they  are  self-governing  - a 
right  jealously  guarded,  since 
their.  1980s.  power-struggle  with 


Uuti  has  become  a stranger  to 
the  orchestra  - and  bis  lack  of 
interest  in  music  written  after 
Busoni  rules  him  out!  Levine  has 
just  signed  up  with  the  Munich 
Philharmonic  and  is  not  the  force 
he  once  was.  Health  problems 
have  probably  put  Bernard  Halt- 
ink  and  Marias  Jansons  out  of 
the  running;  Meanwhile.  Chris- 
tian Thielemann,  the  only  serious 
German  contender.  Is  reckoned 
to  be  too  young  and  toa, narrowly 
focused  oh  Romantic  repertoire.' 


Karajan-'  When  it  comes  to  elect-  , That  leaves,  Daniel  - Barenhohn- 
inga  conductor,  there  are -ahnoBfr V'-f r^aUd.-. , V ^ 
as  many  opinions  as  there  are  ,■  / V'~  m f .~ 

voices;  uniting  them  behind  one  . -Wltn  flarwboim,  there  " 


name  can  be  a fraught  process. 

. .Abbado  was  elected  in  a single 
session  lasting  six  hours.  With 
Karajan  not  long  dead,  the  pres- 
sure was -intense:  the  world: 
needed  a successor.  This  time 
round,  the  atmosphere  is  lower- 
key.-^  partly  because  Abbado  has 
given  ample  notice,  partly 
because  the  poet  no  longer  car- 
ries,the  influence  it  once  did,  but 
-also  because  there  are  few  realis- 
tic candidates;  The  orchestra  is 
using  its  monthly  meetings  to 
assess  contenders,  and  hopes  to 
reach  a consensus  by  the  end  Of 
the  season. 

A decade  ago.  Riccardo  Muti 
and.  James  jLevine  were  among 
the  flront-runhers.  By  avoiding 
Bertin  -sinbe  Abbado  took  over, 


would  be  no  surprises,  . 
With  Rattle,  there  might 
be  one  surprise  too  many; 
he  represents  a leap  into 
the  unknown 


and  Simon  Rattle.  For  Baren- 
boim, a fanner  pupil  of  Furtwfln- 
gter;  the  artistic  directorship  of 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  would 
be  the  summit  Of  a brilliant 
career.  Like  Rattle,  he  is  as  com-' 
iqandlag.  in  big  and  complex 
scores  as  he  is  in  Mozart  Unlike 
Rattle,  be  is  fluent  in  German 


and  has  a long  connection  with 
the  central  European  music  tradi- 
tion. 

As  head  of  the  Berlin  Staatso- 
per.  Barenboim  already  lives  in 
the  city,  is  familiar  with  its  poli- 
tics and  knows  how  to  lobby  its 
movers  and  shakers  - a vital 
asset  in  the  battle  for  funding.  As 
a guest-conductor  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  for  30  years,  he 
understands  it  temperamentally 
and  structurally.  Barenboim  Is 
fighting  a presidential-style  cam- 
paign: he_ha£  already  been  out  on 
-the' stump,  wooing  the  orchestra 
at  its  Easter  festival  in  Salzburg. 

Politically,  the  appointment  of 
a Jewish  conductor  to  head  Ger- 
many's top  music  institution 
would  look  good.  Commercially, 
too,  there  is  no  better-connected 
musician.  It  would  almost  be  a 
personal  betrayal  to  turn  Baren- 
boim .down.  80  why  is  he  not  the 
clear  front-runner?  For  many 
members  of  the  orchestra,  Baren- 
boim is  a jack. of  all  trades  and 
master  of  none!  His  approach  to 
the  Romantics  is  seen  as  old-fash- 
ioned, his  conducting  style  too 
improvisatory.  Some  feel  he  is 
simply  too  busy.  "He  skims  over 
the  surface,  he  never  gets  to  the 
bones,”  says  one  of  the  players. 

With  Barenboim,  56,  there 
would  be  no  surprises.  With  Rat- 
tle, 44,  there  might  be  one  sur- 
prise too  many,  he  represents  a 


leap  into  the  unknown.  After  a 
promising  Berlin  debut  in  1987, 
Rattle's  relationship  with  the 
orchestra  ran  into  problems.  He 
seemed  to  share  an  old  British 
phobia  about  Germany,  and  was 
surprised  by  the  Berliners'  forth- 
rightness. Meanwhile  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  - the  Berliners' 
arch-rival  - wined  and  dined 
him.  It  has  no  principal  conduc- 
tor - as  an  opera  orchestra,  it 
gives  only  12  subscription  con- 
certs pea1  season  - but  Rattle  was 
made,  to  Deneve  he  was  special. 

Now  the  balance  seems  to  be 
shifting  back  towards  Berlin.  A 
series  of  personal  changes  in  Rat- 
tle's life  - his  re-marriage,  his 
father's  death  and  a near-fatal 
accident  - have  helped  him  over- 
come his  Island-fortress  mental- 
ity. He  has  loosened  his  links 
with  Birmingham,  and  is 
unlikely  to  want  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a freelance. 

The  Berliners  see  Rattle  as  an 
“ideas  man"  who  ranges  beyond 
traditional  boundaries.  He  is  pop- 
ular and  telegenic.  Always  well- 
prepared,  he  brings  his  own 
brand  of  charisma.  But  Rattle's 
inexperience  in  German  Roman- 
tic music  puts  him  at  a huge  dis- 
advantage. The  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic's key  repertoire  starts 
with  Beethoven  and  continues 
through  Brahms  and  Bruckner.to 
Richard  Strauss;  Rattle’s  jumps 


from  Haydn  via  Liszt  to  Mahler, 
and  then  to  nationalists  like 
Sibelius  and  Jandfiek.  Outside 
Germany  he  has  done  a Parsifal 
and  some  Bruckner,  and  his 
Beethoven  is  filling  up  gradually; 
but  in  Berlin  his  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Beethoven  and  Brahms 
are  unknown  quantities. 

Some  sections  of  the 
press  are  portraying  the 
election  as  a battle 
between  the  orchestra’s 
ideals  (Rattle)  and  its 
pocket  (Barenboim).  The 
reality  is  more  complex 


Unlike  Barenboim,  who  has 
already  done  everything  there  is 
to  do,  Rattle  could  always  try  his 
hand  with  one  of  the  big  Ameri- 
can orchestras,  where  life  would 
undoubtedly  be  simpler.  Berlin 
would  offer  him  the  chance  to 
regenerate  a young  orchestra, 
much  as  he  did  at  Birmingham  - 
but  on  a much  higher  level. 
There  would  be  the  additional 
bait  of  the  artistic  directorship  of 
Salzburg's  Easter  festival,  the 


one  occasion  when  the  Berliners 
sit  in  the  opera  pit. 

Over  the  next  two  months  Rat- 
tle and  Barenboim  will  sum  up 
their  case.  Barenboim  conducts 
Rihm  and  Mozart  at  the  Philhar- 
monic on  May  22  and  23.  Rattle 
follows  with  two  programmes  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  ranging 
from  Haydn  symphonies  to  Bou- 
lez’s Eclat.  if  the  orchestra  still 
cannot  decide,  a long  and  unsettl- 
ing autumn  beckons. 

Some  sections  of  the  German 
press  are  portraying  the  election 
as  a battle  between  the  orches- 
tra's ideals  (Rattle)  and  its  pocket 
(Barenboim!.  The  reality  is  more 
complex.  “We’re  not  looking  for 
the  ultimate  troth  { Wahrheit], 
but  for  a simple  majority  [Mefir 
heit]."  quips  Rudolf  Watzel,  the 
orchestra’s  co-chair  and  a vet- 
eran of  30  years'  experience.  Like 
most  of  his  colleagues.  Watze)  is 
keeping  his  cards  close  to  his 
chest  But  when  asked  whether 
the  orchestra  would  instinctively 
opt  for  the  safe  and  familiar  in 
preference  to  curiosity  for  the 
new,  his  answer  is  unequivocal. 
“Without  curiosity,  art  doesn't 
make  seme."  We  shouldn't  have 
to  wait  long  to  know  whether  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  agrees. 

■ Andrew  Clark  has  been 
awarded  the  Critic  Prize  of  the 
Cultural  Foundation  of  the  City  of 
Salzburg. 


Just  across  the  River  Thames  from  the  cradle  of  democracy  lies.  Lpndon's  newest  luxury  hotel.  The  London  Marriott  at  County  Hall.  It  offers  much  more  than  its  200  air-conditioned 
and  suites  For  example,  international  cuisine  In  the  County  Hall  Restaurant  with  spectacular  views  over  the  river.  A business  centre.  Private  dining  and  meeting  rooms 
for  events  up  to  72  people-  Not  forgetting  a 25  metre  heated  pool  and  superbly  equipped  gym.  Even,  for  the  more  political  of  our  guests,  a division  bell.  Making  the  Marriott 
at  County  Hall  the  ideal  resting  place  after  a'  hard  day's  business.  A claim  on  which,  we  can  safely  say,  we  carry  the  majority  of  support. 
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Vasily  Kandinsky,  through  ax 
astonishingly  radical  move 
towards  abstraction  In  the  years 
1910,  exerted  a profound  influ- 
xes upon  the  subsequent  course 
sod  development  of  painting  in  the 
20th  century. 

That  said,  he  remains  oddly 
problematical,  bis  work  tnconsls 
toot  in  quality  from  the  first,  mov- 
ing forward  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
ever  susceptible  to  current  influ- 
ence. It  is  also  inclined,  later  on,  to 
seem  rather  dry  and  dull  - espe- 
cially hi  the  more  full-dress,  fin- 
ished canvases  which,  after  the 
expansive,  intuitive  exuberance  of 
the  early  "Improvisations”,  so 
often  have  to  them  the  whiff  of  the 
working  out  or  demonstration  of  a 
theory:  for  Kandinsky,  like  so 
many  modern  artists,  was  an  incor- 
rigible theoriser. 

The  Royal  Academy’s  concise 
but  thorough  study  of  his  work  on 
paper  therefore  comes  as 
something  of  a revelation.  By  its 
very  nature  it  is  more  intimate 
aiul  direct,  and  it  doesn't  so 
much  dispel  the  somewhat 
set  and  prejudicial  response  hinted 
at  above  as  moderate  and  inform 
it.  It  makes  the  work  as  a 
whole  clearer  and  more  readily 
HHuprehensible. 

Kandinsky,  bom  in  Moscow  In 
18GS,  came  to  his  vocation  as  an 
artist  surprisingly  late,  and  even 
then  was  a slow  developer. 

Although  he  had  long  been  paint- 
ing In  his  spare  time,  it  was 
not  until  he  was  29  that  he 
abandoned  a career  in  legal  aca- 
demia to  study  art  “I  experienced 
two  events”,  be  tells  us.  "that 
stamped  my  whole  life  and  shook 
me  to  the  depths  of  my  being. 

These  were  an  exhibition  of  French 
Impressionism  in  Moscow  - first 
and  foremost,  the  ‘Haystack1  by 
Claude  Monet  - and  a performance 
of  Wagner  at  the  Court  Theatre, 

Lohengrin. " 

So  he  took  himself  off  to  Munich, 
where  at  first  he  failed  to  get 
into  the  Art  Academy,  finally 
making  it  in  1900.  And  while 
he  soon  found  himself  a familiar 
of  the  Munich  avant-garde,  which 
eventually  coalesced  around  his 
own  short-lived  New  Artists' 

Association  and  “The  Blue  Rider” 
group,  his  work  through  most  of 
the  1900s  remained  more  derivative 
than  personal,  decorattvely  conven- 
tional for  all  Us  Modernist 
aspirations. 

The  early  works  in  this  exhibi- 
tion show  him  looking  variously  to 
the  graphic  work  of  such  artists  as 
Munch  and  the  English  illustrator 
and  designer.  Edward  Gordon 
Craig,  to  Nabis  and  Secession 
print-making,  and  to  the  Russian 
and  German  folk  traditions. 

But  by  the  summer  of  1908,  when 
be  painted  a series  of  rich  Fauve 

landscapes,  in  the  company  and  

perhaps  under  the  influence  of  his  An  incow%ib(ethe<irb«r.  Tine  with  Accotnpaninwnr,  1937,  by  V«gy  Kandinsky 
fellow  Russian  Expressionist,  Jaw- 
tensky,  he  was  beginning  to  come 

to  himself  at  last,  and  his  develop-  ■ ^ ^ • 

meat  over  the  next  year  or  two.  by  I m m mgm*m 

now  well  into  his  40s,  was  rapid  I I ffl  " 1 I W W 

and  decisive.  He  remains  very  I I I I I I I 1^4  I If  g i 

much  the  organiser  and  theoriser.  Ill  L.  I I I I ILJa.  $L  III 

As  Frank  Whitford,  curator  of  the  " " m m -w 

exhibition,  tells  us  in  his 
admirable  catalogue:  "In  2909.  now 

on  the  threshold  of  abstraction,  Kandinsky  s works  on  paper  illuminate  nis  entire  oeuvre 

Kandinsky  began  consciously  to 

separate  his  painting  into  three  races  together  of  the  roost  unex-  is  always  this  to-ond-fto. 
categories.  The  first  was  the  pected  kinds.  The  wall  full  of  these  free 

’Impression',  which  retained  Two  large  untitled  pen-and-  abstract  and  near-abstract  watet 

allusions  to  the  natural  world:  watercolour  drawings  of  1916  have  colours  of  this  period  is  the  mos 
the  second  the  Improvisation' . in  the  compositional  structure  of  the  exhilarating  of  all.  and  the  tru 
which  be  expressed  a mood  or  feel-  freest  of  the  Expressionist  “Impro-  heart  of  the  show.  In  their  relatioi 
tng  more  or  less  spontaneously:  the  visa  lions"  of  the  previous  several  to  the  great,  so  freely  expressive 
third  and  most  complex  the  "Coni-  years,  yet  they  revert  even  further  truly  revolutionary  canvases  o 
position',  which  involved  long  pre-  back  to  the  sentimental  historicism  around  1911,  which  were  arguabl] 
paratory  work  organising  the  of  fin-desitcle  illustration.  And  the  first  to  flirt  their  way  Into  i 
Images  into  a structured  whole."  those  "Improvisations”  themselves,  true  abstraction,  these  active 
This  succinct  summary  is  per-  nominally  abstract  as  they  are,  even,  brilliant  watercolours  repre 
baps  the  key  to  Kandinsky  and  his  always  cany  with  thorn  the  clear  sent  Kandinsky’s  singular  moment 
work,  one  way  or  another,  for  the  suggestion  of  landscape,  whether  and  his  greatest  and  most  persona 
rest  of  his  Ufe  (he  (fled  in  1944),  but  real  or  imagined.  In  their  pictorial  contribution  to  the  Modem  move 
it  also  suggests,  by  his  evident  space  and  the  light  that  informs  ment 

mental  attitude.  Just  how  it  was  them  - but  then  it  is  a common-  Thereafter,  with  fab  second  oar 
that  he  was  able  to  keep  things  so  place  of  criticism  that  all  abstrac-  rlage  In  1917  which  cut  him  ofl 
dear,  working  in  apparently  con-  tion  is  a sort  of  landscape.  With  from  his  long-time  mistress.  Gab 
tnafictoiy  ways  at  the  same  time.  Kandinsky,  especially  at  the  cm-  ride  Mun ter.  and  from  the  mass  oJ 
or  bringing  quite  disparate  refer-  dal  period  up  to  about  1916,  there  early  work  in  her  care,  the  work  by 


RADIO  MARTIN  HOYLE 


Wrong  reservations 
about  Britishness 


Intimate  improvisation 

Kandinsky’s  works  on  paper  illuminate  his  entire  oeuvre  and  his  move  towards  abstraction,  writes  William  Packer 


is  always  this  to-and-fro. 

The  wall  full  of  these  freer 
abstract  and  near-abstract  water- 
colours of  this  period  is  the  most 
exhilarating  of  all.  and  the  true 
heart  of  the  show.  In  their  relation 
to  the  great,  so  freely  expressive, 
truly  revolutionary  canvases  of 
around  1911,  which  were  arguably 
the  first  to  flirt  their  way  Into  a 
true  abstraction,  these  active, 
even,  brilliant  watercolours  repre- 
sent Kandinsky’s  singular  moment, 
and  ills  greatest  and  most  personal 
contribution  to  the  Modem  move- 
ment 

Thereafter,  with  fab  second  mar- 
riage in  1917  which  cut  him  off 
from  his  long-time  mistress,  Gab- 
riele Mun  ter.  and  from  the  mass  of 
early  work  in  her  care,  the  work  by 


degrees  becomes  less  intuitive  and 
expressive,  more  ordered,  closely- 
structured  and  schematic,  more 
weighted  towards  "Composition", 
even  as  it  becomes  more  unequivo- 
cal In  its  commitment  to  abstrac- 
tion. It  is  often  frankly  decorative. 
And  with  his  return  to  Germany  in 
1921,  taking  up  a teaching-post  at 
the  Bauhaus  at  Weimar,  with  its 
commitment  to  constructivist  prin- 
ciples and  the  integration  of  the 
essential  disciplines  of  art,  archi- 
tecture and  design,  bis  theoretical 
and  speculative  brat  again  predom- 
inates. We  see  him  looking  closely 
at  his  colleagues,  responding  to 
such  sympathetic  models  as  Klee 
especially,  the  constructivists  at 
large  and,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Bauhaus  and  his  final  move,  to 


Paris  in  1934,  to  Mirt. 

The  sense  now  is  not  so  much  of 
decline  or  uncertainty,  but  rather 
of  modest  retreat  and  an  open  pre- 
paredness to  experiment  and 
respond.  What  he  would  ask  of  his 
students,  we  see  him  doing  him- 
self. Only  it  is  the  directness  and 
simplicity  with  which  he  does  so. 
and  the  freshness  of  the  statement, 
perhaps  by  virtue  of  the  intimate, 
unselfconscious  opportunity  that 
working  on  paper  affords,  that  here 
is  so  engaging  and  surprising,  that 
maVpq  us  think  again. 

Kandinsky  - watercolours  and 
other  works  on  paper:  Royal  Acad- 
emy, Piccadilly,  London  Wl,  until 
July  4;  supported  by  the  RA  Exhi- 
bition Patrons  Group. 


The  former  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation 
has  not  yet  decided  on  its 
new  name.  Doubtless  It  will 
be  as  cosmopolitan,  as 
multi-cultural,  and  therefore 
as  culturally  nondescript,  as 
the  gandy  taOfins  bf  Bxitish 
Airways,  another  concern 
overseen  by  a dinner 
companion  of  Tony  Blair 
(whatever  happened  to  those 
tafifinsT). 

“Lflflrartero",  with  Its 
Jaunty  revolutionary  strut 
and  irresistible  tone,  seems 
to  have  vanished  from  the 
World  Service,  replaced  by  a 
mechanical  little  jingle 
apparently  spewed  out  to 
order  by  a computer.  Wrong 
revolution  (Protestant  and 
British),  wrong  strut. 

The  erstwhile  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation 
announced  its  reservations 
about  Britishness  in  the 
same  weUc  that  a radio 
news  Item  gave  ns  a female 
teacher  at  some  congress 
shrilly  denouncing  our 
education's  emphasis  on 
Europe  and  - 1 quote,  I 
promise  you  - "dead  white 
males”.  I wonder  what 
continent  she  thinks  we 
are  part  of.  There  was  no 
irony  In  her  tone,  which 
is  the  most  ehmtng  omen  of 
alL 

The  soi-disont  British 
Broadcasting  fanunvtinn 
picked  a bad  week  far  its 
droollngly  inept  pursuit  of 
the  latest  fed.  An 
entertaining  series  was 
launched  evoking  A Century 
Of  British  Cooking. 

Marguerite  Patten,  a 
no-nonsense  chef  by  today’s 
standards,  spiced  her 
decade-bydecade  history  of 
cuisine  in  the  isles  which 
ignorant  foreigners  call 
British  with  archive 
recordings:  a survivor 
of  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  a 
suffragette  an  wearing  an 
old  mackintosh  to  parry 
had  eggs  and  rotten  trait, 
Orville  Wright  on  early 
flying  with  brother 
Wilbur. 

At  least  I think  it  was. 

The  programme  annoyingly 
felted  to.  identify  the 
speakers.  Could  the 
suffragette  have  been  a 
Pankfcurst?  And  was  that 
really  Wright  or  an  actor 
reading  his  words?  Did 
people  sound  so  smoothly 
articulate  in  those  days? 

There  was  also  a sample 
of  Melba  in  song,  absolutely 
steady,  as  unwaveringly 
gleaming  as  a shaft  of 
sunlight,  as  is  natural  from 
a voice  massaged  by 
peaches,  ice-cream  and 
raspbeny  sauce. 

AM  the  Rage  is  another 
Britocentric  programme  to 
give  the  whilom  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation 
qualms.  Last  Sunday  thk 
collection  of  "musical 
anecdotes  from  the  past” 
reminded  us  that  both 
Jacobite  rebels  and 
loyalists  laid  claim  to 
“God  Save  the  King”. 

Perhaps  Beethoven  was 
right:  the  English  (or 
whoever)  have  a national 
anthem  too  good  forthem. 

David  Owen  Norris  also 
reminded  ns  of  glees  and 

catches,  those  uniquely 
RngUmi  forms,  and 
illustrated  the  ancestry  of  i 


Carry  On  humour  with  a 
little  number  where  the 
Hm>s  •'You  may  come  in 
and  kiss/  Her  whole  state 
is  but  sevenpence  a year” 
were  set  in  such  a way 

as  to  emphasise  the 

repetition  of  “You  may  kiss/ 
Bar  whole”. 

Fine  fere  for  a British 
Sunday,  I must  say.  Hie 

series  Is  informative, 
diverting  and  enthusiastic, 
all  good  Reithian  values.  We 
can't  have  that 

Radio  3's  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  English  dealt  with 
the  academic  discipline, 
though  ft  might  have 
equally  referred  to  the 
decline  of  the  language 
in  a week  when  a continuity 
announcer  referred  to 
Ezra  Pound’s  "treasonous" 
broadcasts  (7  can't  find  the 
word  in  my  dictionary;  do 
they  mean  treasonable?). 

John  Carey,  free  of  that 
air  of  patient  restraint 
which  his 

The  BBC  picked  a bad 
week  for  its  inept 
pursuit  of  the  latest 
fad.  An  entertaining 
series  was  launched 
evoking  ‘A  Century  of 
British  Cooking’ 


appearances  on  TV’s  Late 
Night  Review,  and  a 
distinguished  assemblage 
(Sir  Frank  Kermode, 
Henmone  Lee.  Jeremy 
Tregiown)  pointed  out  that 
the  study  of  Eng  Lit 
actually  started  in  Scotland 
where  they  aspired  to  the 
"superior  refinement  of  tile 
English  ear”.  Switch  on  the 
radio  to  hear  how  time's 
whirligig  has  brought  about 
Caledonia’s  revenge. 

What  yon  will  not  hear  is 
Alan  Ford,  a factory  worker 
from  Leicester,  complaining 
about  EngUsbness-bashing 
. and  how  the  UK’s  largest 
country  is  discouraged  from 
declaring  any  sort  of 
national  identity  while  the 
Scots  and  Welsh  celebrate 
theirs. 

The  point  is  obvious  even 
to  one  with  the  spine  of  a 
jellyfish  and  the  cerebellum 
of  a slug.  Apparently  the 
controller  of  editorial  policy 
for  the  sedicente  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation 
aspires  to  neither  of  these 
giddy  qualifications.  Next 
week's  Counterblast:  The 
Race  that  Dare  Not  Speak  Its 
Name  has  been  heavily 
edited. 

A Mr  Philip  Harding, 
allegedly  responsible  also 
for  the  cringe-maktngly 
Orwellian  booklet  on  what 
national  terminology  to  use, 
has  reportedly  paled  at 
such  inflammatory 
assertions.  Even  the 
programme  makers  are 
fhrious  at  his  proposed 
censorship,  and  it  takes  a 
lot  for  programme-makers 
to  come  out  on  the  side 
of  the  majority  these 
days.  Those  seismic 
shocks  yon  feel  are  worms 
turning. 


There  was  one  particular 
moment,  during  last  month’s 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Aiture  of  public  ser- 
vice broadcasting,  when  the 
Jaw  really  hit  the  floor.  Lord 
Bran,  til  the  course  of  an 
otherwise  admirably  appo- 
site contribution,  made  the 
astonishing  assertion  that 
ITVs  achievement  in  screen- 
ing a greater  number  of  doc- 
umentaries than  BBCi  dur- 
ing 1997-68  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  K now  has  the 
right  to  consider  itself  “at 

toast  an  equal  public  service 


TELEVISION  GRAHAM  McCANN 


A talent  for  patronisation  rather  than  patronage 


broadcaster"  in  relation  to 
the  corporation. 

One  can  only  assume  that 
his  Lordship  was  having  a 
.laugh.  It  was  not  Just  that 
the  logic  was  so  Urop  - there 
is  more  to  quality,  after  all. 
than  quantity  - but  also  that 
Metvyn  Bragg  of  an  people  - 


Summer  Arts 
Guide 

As  the  Weekend  FTs  worldwide  circulation 
continues  its  rapid  growth,  this  Summer  arts 
Guide  will  provide  our  readers  with  a vital  index 
of  the  major  cultural  events  over  the  summer, 
from  around  the  world.  The  guide  will  include 
a broad  range  of  themes  from  musk  and  film 
to  the  visual  arts  and  will  contain  preview 
features  with  listings  and  comment 

To  advertiso  please  contact 

Alice  Croxfort!  Cm-  Ruby  Slwirma 
Tel:  -44  171  873  4413 
F,nc:  -44  171  S73  3765 
email-  .ilice.croxtorri  - FT.com 

financial  timfs 

No  FT,  no  comment. 


a genuinely  distinguished 
broadcaster  who  learnt  his 
craft  at  the  BBC  under  the 
auspices  of  the  inspirational 
Haw  Wheldon  - must  surely 
recognise  the  sheer  tawdri- 
ness of  so  much  of  ITVs  out- 
put la  this  ansa. 

Last  Monday,  fix*  example, 
saw  the  screening  by  ITV  of 
an  TTN  Factual  Production" 
entitled  Britain ’s  Richest 
People  ’99.  MatUy  narrated 
by  Dennis  Waterman,  this 
was  a documentary  tint,  in 
an  act  of  smog  charitable- 
ness, gave  the  poor  man  at 
the  gate  a tantalising 
glimpse  of  the  rich  man  in 
ids  castle. 

We  spent  some  time  with 
Bernard  “BootlfuT  Mat- 
thews; who  last  year  alone, 
we  were  told,  sold  17m  tur- 
keys and  made  a £24m  profit 
ffe  were  invited  to  gaze  on 
admiringly  as  Bernard,  as 
Waterman  chose  to  refer  to 
him  throughout,  wandered 
idly  through  his  22-room 
home  in  St  TTopez,  walked 
along  the  hank  of  his  private 
stretch  of  river  ("He  owns 
two  miles  of  trout-packed 
heaven"),  and  sat  content- 
edly, bushy-browed  and 
cherry-cheeked,  sipping  a 

glass  or  two  of  190S  Petrus  in 

the  bowels  of  his  Norfolk 
mansion. 

Then  we  moved  briskly  an 
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to  Manhattan,  where  the 
novelist  Barbara  Taylor 
Bradford  shares  "6,000 
square  feet  of  New  York  lox- 
uryM  with  heir  husband,  two 
dogs  and  an  impressive 
array  of  highly  polished  art 
deco  antiques  ("You 
wouldn't  want  to  put  your 
cup  of  tea  down  on  these  fur- 


nishings,” Waterman 
warned  us),  We  also  bad  no 
choice  but  to  encounter  23- 
yearold  Justin  Bfztn  - not 
currently  among  the  coun- 
try's richest  people,  it  was 
admitted,  "bat  a good  tip  for 
the  future"  - who,  aside 
from  his  strenuous  efforts  at 
downsizing  the  alphabet  (the 


tetter  “t”  has  already  been 
rendered  redundant),  organ- 
ises all-night  “parches"  in 
Soho  and  owns  a sheer  ruck 
fees  (“with  wild  cinnamon 
growing  on  ft”)  in  the  Sey- 
chelles. 

The  ever  shy  and  retiring 
Richard  Branson  took  os  on 
a tour  of  his  sumptuous- 


looking  town  house  (“Hol- 
land Park”,  he  pointed  out 
helpfolly,  “Is  as  near  to 
being  in  the  country  as  one 
can  find  if  one  lives  in  Lon- 
don"), the  Marquis  of  Bath 
exhibited  what  appeared  ini- 
tially to  be  a series  at  por- 
traits of  Mad  magazine’s 
Alfred  B-  Neumann  (“They 
come  under  the  Neo-Expres- 

sionlst  School”,  be 
explained)  and  property 
tycoon  Nicholas  van  Hoogs- 
traten  revealed  that  he  Is  in 
the  process  of  designing  his 
own  personal  mausoleum 
(“I’m  leaning  towards 
Egypt”).  On  and  on  it  all 
went,  treating  Its  subjects 
with  glutinous  respect  and 
its  viewers  with  (fldlggidsed 
contempt. 

At  no  point  during  this 
stupefying  exercise  in  casual 
voyeurism  was  the  audience 
encouraged  to  do  anything 
so  burdensome  as  to  think.  If 
the  use  on  the  soundtrack  of 
such  hoary  cliches  as 
“Money,  Money,  Mousy”,  “If 
T Was  a Rich  Man”  and 
“Hey,  Big  Spender!” 
betrayed  a certain  lack  of 
heart,  the  use  of  other  musi- 
cal excrescences  ("I  Like 
Driving  in  My  Car”  to 
accompany  a shot  of  some- 
one driving  in  his  car,. 
“House  in  the  Country"  to 
accompany  a shot  of  a bouse 


in  the  country)  betrayed  a 
certain  lack  of  brain. 

We  learned  nothing  of  any 
consequence  about  the  back- 
grounds of  any  of  these  char- 
acters. Each  one  of  them  had 
come  into  this  world,  one 
was  left  to  presume,  not 
with  the  unknown  and  fria- 
ble potentiality  of  the  con- 
ventional human  life  but 
rather  with  vividly  adaman- 
tine souls  rubber-stamped 
with  and  for  a very  special 
function.  Bernard  Matthews 
once  bought  20  turkey  eggs 
and  a small  paraffin-oil  incu- 
bator for  £2^0  at  an  auction 
and  then  somehow  metamor- 
phosed into  a multi-million- 
aire. Barbara  Taylor 
Bradford  started  coruur- 
ins-up  best-selling  novels 
shortly  alter  leaving  the  typ- 
ing pool  of  the  Yorkshire 
Evening  Post  Anything  as 
impudent  as  analysis,  the 
programme  implied,  would 
have  been  futile:  “some 
people  are  just  bom  lucky." 
The  essence  of  public  service 
broadcasting  has  as  much  - 
if  not  more  - to  do  with  the 
kind  of  attitude  one  brings 
to  programme-making  as  it 
does  with  the  kind  of  pro- 
grammes one  makes.  “Why”, 
Huw  Wheldon  once  pro- 
tested, should  one  accept 
"cardboard  as  against  art", 
even  if  the  alternative  Is 
"third-rate  art  as  against 
flrst-rate  cardboard?”  It  is  a 
question  that  ITV  would  do 
well  to  ponder.  Programmes 
may  sometimes  be  playfully 
pointless,  but  audiences 
should  never,  ever,  be 
patronised. 
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Now  men 

can  blame 
hormones... 

Testosterone-driven  competitive  behaviour  can  be 
a mixed  blessing,  if  a blessing  at  all,  says  Raj  Persaud 
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Why  does  the  man  who  has 
everything,  a wonderful  career 
adoring  family,  still  so  often  risk 
everything  for  a casual  affair^ 

The  worlds  of  politics,  sport 
and  business  (the  Clinton  affair 
has  not  yet  faded  from  memory! 
are  replete  with  examples  of  sex 
scandals  wrecking  the  family 
lives  or  careers  of  otherwise 
highly  successful  men. 

But  new  research  into  the  role 
of  the  male  sex  hormone  testos- 
terone in  enhancing  the  male 
competitive  drive  for  dominance, 
yet  at  the  same  time  contributing 
to  the  destruction  of  family  life, 
promises  to  supply  a biological 
answer  for  the  first  time. 

Testosterone  has  long  been 
linked  with  the  drive  for  domi- 
nance over  others,  even  when 
more  passive  compliance  might 
be  in  your  own  best  interests.  For 
example,  prison  inmates  who  test 
high  in  testosterone  levels  are 
more  likely  to  have  committed 
violent  crimes,  engaged  in  crimi- 
nal activity  at  an  early  age,  vio- 
lated prison  rules  more  often  and 
been  judged  more  severely  by 
parole  boards. 

Testosterone  is  related  to  a 
general  sensation-seeking  ten- 
dency. Sensation  seeking  can 
have  positive  or  negative  effects 
depending  on  one’s  social  back- 
ground and  resources. 

Individuals  low  in  socioecon- 
omic status  often  find  the  most 
exciting  things  to  do  are  illegal, 
while  those  from  higher  classes 
can  find  activities  that  are  both  - 
stimulating  and  socially  accept- 
able. like  driving  fast  cars 
instead  of  stealing  them,  arguing 
instead  of  fighting,  playing  com- 
petitive sports  instead  of  brawl- 
ing. 

Although  men  usually  have  ’ 
testosterone  levels  Between  20  to 
40  times  that  of  women,  exactly 
how  potent  testosterone  can  be  is 
demonstrated  by  studies  which 
have  found  testosterone  mea- 
sures increase  in  women  with  the 
status  of  their  professions  and  is 
higher  in  more  aggressive 
women. 

to  a 1995  study  of  female  uni- 
versity students,  testosterone 


If  you  are  a man,  your  cheat 
probably  puffs,  imperceptibly 
when  you  read  about  the  current 
wisdom  of  evolutionary  psycho- 
logy. You  know  the  story:  bow 
you  can’t  help  being  aggressive 
and  promiscuous  because  that  is 
what  made  your  bomfrnd  ances- 
tors successful  all  those  millions 
of  years  ago  on  the  African 
savannah. 

However,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to 
induce  a little  deflation.  The  lat- 
est findings  have  man-th&eexy- 
hunter  exiting  stage  left,  pursued 
by  the  new  Amazonian  woman. 

It  Is  perhaps  no  accident,  that 
much  of  the  data  from  archaeol- 
ogy fipd  primate  studies  that  sup- 
port the  picture  of  alpha  males 
driven  by  their  genes  to  copulate 
iTifti^riminately.  while  the  more 
cautious  female  stays  back  at 
baa»  being  nurturing,  was  gath- 
ered by  males. 

A new  generation  of  largely 
female  researchers  has  been  com- 
ing lip  with  a very  different  inter- 
pretation. Take,  for  example, 
hunting.  V . 

’ A key  element  in  the  Macho 
(Male  Alpha  Culture:  Home-mak- 
ing Ovnlators)  model  was  the 
Idea  that,  because  women  were 
usually  encumbered  with  chil- 
dren, only  men  could  go  off  for 
days  to  hunt  in  groups.  This  has 
bad  aH  sorts  of  theoretical  spin- 
offe;  male  hunting  bands  at  the 
heart  of  business,  men  having  a 
better  sense  of  direction,  mar- 
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was  negatively  associated  with 
frequency  of  smiling,  the 
of  which  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  an  indicator  of  dominance. 
Another  study  in  the  same  year 
found  that  women  testing  high 
on  testosterone  had  more  s«maf 
partners  and  claimed  to  need 
commitment  from  a man  before 
engaging  in  sex. 

But  as  testosterone  is  found  in 
much  higher  concentrations  in 
men,  might  its  effect  on  male 
behaviour  have  been  previously 
underestimated?  Research  car- 
ried out  by  Alan  Booth  and 
James  Dabbs  of  Penn  and  Geor- 
gia State  universities  in  the  early 
1990s  on  4,500  army  veterans 
revealed  that  men  producing 
more  testosterone  were  less 
likely  to  marry  and  more  likely 
to  divorce. 

What  was  particularly  startling 
about  their  research  was  the  find- 
ing that  testosterone  levels  did 
not  have  to  be  abnormally  high 
to  have  a negative  effect  on  mar- 
riage. Men  with  mid-range  levels 
of  testosterone  were  more  likely 
to  report  lower  marital  success 
than  those  with  very  low  mea- 
sures. 

Booth  and  Dabbs  found  men  in 
the  . top  third  of  the  population 
for  testosterone  concentrations 
were  50  percent  less  likely  to  get 
married.  Of  those  who  did,  43  per 
cent  were  more  likely  to  get 
divorced,  31  per  cent  more  likely 
to  have  separated  temporarily 
because  of  marital  strife,  38  per 
cent  more  likely  to  have  had 
extra-marital  sex  and  12  per  cent 
more  likely  to  have  hit  their 
wives. 

Now  Allan  Mazur  and  Joel 
Michalek  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity have  developed  this  work 
further  they  have  just  pubh^bed 
the  results  of  theirjnve^gg^oqj 
tnto  2i00  Air  Force  veterans  who 
received  four  medical  examina- 
tions oyer  a lb-year  period.  The 
main  finding  was  that  testoster- 
one fen  and  remained  low  when 
the  men  got  married,  but  rose 
with  divorce,  the  rise  in  levels 
preceding  by  two  years  the 
divorce,  and  remaining  high  until 
three  years  alter  the  break-up- 
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There  is  thus  a strong  sugges- 
tion that  changes  in  a man’s 
environment  which  causes  these 
rises  in  testosterone  may  make 
marital  breatatoro.maro  likely.  ■ 
7 /This  change  might  be.  the 
nism's  experience  of  dominance 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  fam- 
ily home.  Testosterone  in  non- 
human primates  rises  when 
males  achieve  or  defend  domi- 
nant positions,  and  falls  when 
they  are  dominated. 

This  link  between  testosterone, 
dominance  and  competition  could 
mean  that  men  with  high  testos- 


terone levels  fend  to  carry  com- 
petitive behaviour  into  relation^ 
ships  with  the  opposite  sex. 

This  would  result  in  difficulty 
finding  a spouse  and  therefore 
not  marrying^pr^bpee-  married, 
being  unable  to  sustain  it  and 
divorcing  or,  if  still  married,  hav- 
ing a poor-quality  marriage. 

Aggression  and  dominant 
behaviour  are  well  suited  to  gath- 
ering and  amassing  resources, 
achieving  and  maintaining  sta- 
tus, but  when  unchecked,  they 
are  not  conducive  to  the  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  support  essen- 
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tlal  to  cohabitation. 

Sensation-seeking  behaviour 
linked  to  testosterone  may  mpftn 
men  with  high  testosterone 
become,  bored  with  marriage 
more  quickly  than  others,  and  so 
seek  other  partners,  thus  jeopar- 
dising the  relationship. 

But  much  male  interpersonal 
behaviour  is  overtly  or  subtly 
concerned  with  managing  domi- 
nance and  subordination,  and 
testosterone  is  the  hormone  most 
strongly  linked  to  men’s  position 
in  a hierarchy. 

Sports,  quizzes,  elections,  criti- 


cism, competitions  for  promotion 
and  academic  jousting  all  involve 
male  attempts  at  achieving  domi- 
nation or  reconciling  oneself  to 
subordination. 

Previously,  research  has  found 
that  athletes'  testosterone  levels 
rise  shortly  before  their  sports 
ragtWhpSj  as  if  in  anticipation  of 
the  competition.  This  pre-compe- 
tition boost  of  the  hormone  may 
TTialfp  the  individual  more  willing 
to  take  risks  and  improve  co-ordi- 
nation, cognitive  performance 
and  concentration  - all  effects 
produced  by  testosterone.  For 
cme  or  two  horns  after  athletic 
competition  testosterone  levels  of 
winners  are  higher  compared 
with  losers  and  these  results 
have  been  replicated  in  sports  as 
different  as  tennis  and  wrestling. 

Would  such  results  be  repli- 
cated in  the  vigorous  compe- 
tition of  everyday  social  interac- 
tion and  consequent  hhangps  in 
social  status?  Indeed,  research 
has  found  that  testosterone  rises 
shortly  before  chess  games  - and 
also  in  those  who  are  challenged 
in  the  form  of  an  insult;  testoster- 
one levels  of  winners  are  high 
relative  to  those  of  losers  follow- 
ing chess  matches. 

Similar  effects  occur  among 
sports  fens.  Following  the  1994 
World  Cup  soccer  tournament  in 
which  Brazil  beat  Italy,  testoster- 
one increased  significantly  in 
Brazilian  fens  who  had  watched 
the  match  on  television  and 
decreased  in  Italian  fens. 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  act 
of  competing  for  dominant  status 
affects  male  testosterone  in  two 
ways;  testosterone  rises  in  the 


...  and  women  can  be  more  macho,  too 

Husbands  may  be  useful,  but  when  it  comes  to  foraging  for  survival,  grandmothers  are  more  important,  says  Jerome  Bume 


rings,  and  even  language,  origi- 
nating in  meat-for-sexoal-favoars 
deals  and  so  on. 

However,  painstaking  research 
by  Olga  Suffer,  or  the  University 
of  mmols  at  Champaign-Urbana 
and  a leading  .authority  an  the 
ice-age  hunter,  has  discovered 
evidence  for  nets  on  shards  of 
pottery  dating  back  K.OOO  years. : 

Now  that  has  a lot  of  implica- 
tions. “Net  hunting  is, communal 
and  involves  the  labour  of 
woman  and  children,''  says  Sof- 
ter. ’ 

Their  nets  probably  couldn’t 
catch  anything  mud)  bigger  than 
hares  or  fores,  but  an  analysis  of 
the  bones  that  litter  the  floor  of 
the  caves  near  the  Czech  village 
of  Dolni  Vestonicbe,.  where  the 
pottery  was  found,  show  that 
small  game  make  up  about  4S  par 
cent  of  the  total. 

Modern-day  hunter-gatherers 
who  use  nets  are  very  successful, 
some  weave  nets  that  can  trap  a 
l,0001b  am'Twai.  "Once  you.  got  a 
net  on  these  animals,  they  were 
immobilised,'*  says  Softer.  “You 
didn’t  need  brute  force.  You  can 
club  them,  hit  them  any  old 


' The  myth  of  the  male  hunter 
frag  taken  another  knock  from 
Kristen  Bawkes  of  the  University 
of  Utah.  She  talked  for  the  first 
time  to  the  women  in  modern 
day  hunter-gatherer  societies  and 
found  that  male-style  hunting  is 
actually  a very  inefficient  way  of 
gathering  food. 

The  men  often  come  back 
empty-handed  and  even  when 
you  average  out  the  calorific 
value  of  their  occasional  big  kills, 
they  actually  supply  far  less  food 
than  the  women  do  by  foraging 
for  roots  and  berries  near  the 
camp.. 

This  has  an  important 
knock-on  implication  for  the 
Macho  model  because  man-the- 
provider  is  central  to  the  idea 
that  what  women  fancy  is  men 
with  resources  - that’s  why  bald- 
ing; tubby  older  male  executives 
can  lure  curvy  22-year-old 
females  into  their  Porscbes. 

But  Hawkes  has  found,  that 
among  Tanzanian  hunter-gather- 
ers, what  is  more  important  than 
having  a man  around  is  having  a 
grandmother  to  help  out  with  the 
child-rearing  and  food  gathering. 
“It's  women's  foraging,  not  men’s 


hunting,”  says  Hawkes,  “that 
affects  their  own  families’  nutri- 
tional welfare.”. 

But  even  if  women  can  effec- 
tively fill  the  larder,  that  doesn’t 
mean  they  are  as  interested  in 
sex  as  men  are.  does  it? 

The  Macho  model  claims  that 
men’s  best  genetic  interests  are 
served  by  impregnating  as  many 
women  as  possible,  but  that 

A picture  emerges  of 
female  chimpanzees 
being  willing  to  risk  life 
and  limb  to  have  sex  with 
mates  they  fancy  anyway 


women  have  to  be  more  choosy 
because  they  can  have  about  five 
or  six  children  and  so  need  to 
save  themselves  for  the  best 
gene-set  available.  But  in  a new 
book  published  this  month, 
(Women:  on  intimate  geography. 
Virago,  £1739)  science  journalist 
Natalie  Angler  scathingly  rejects 


the  notion  that  women  are  not  as 
driven  by  sex  as  men  are. 

“DNA  studies  of  a group  of 
chimpanzees  in  West  Africa,”  she 
says,  “show  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  offspring  turned  out  not  to  be 
the  offspring  of  the  resident  top 
males.”  Instead,  a picture 
emerges  of  tbe  females  being 
willing  to  risk  life  and  limb  to 
have  sex  with  mates  who  do  not 
follow  tbe  Macho  model  of  attrac- 
tiveness but  whom  they  fancy 
anyway. 

Angler  believes  that  human 
practices  such  as  chtorectomies 
and  purdah  indicate  human 
females  are  equally  determined 
to  follow  their  own  desires.uIf 
female  sexuality  is  so  muted.” 
she  says,  “why  must  men  aH  over 
the  world  go  to  such  lengths  to 
control  and  contain  it?” 

One  of  tbe  things  females  find 
attractive,  apart  from  resources, 
is  niceness.  “If  you  interview 
people  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  ask  them  what  they 
want  from  a partner,"  says  Rob- 
ert Sapolsky  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, California,  “they  will  tell 
you  they  want  someone  who  is 
kind  and  who  loves  them.” 


Chimps  seem  to  appreciate 
kindness  as  well.  “Studies  with 
chimps  show  that  females  don’t 
just  submit  to  Mr  Big,"  says 
Sapolsky.  “Frequently  they  dis- 
tract him  and  sneak  off  with  a 
male  they  fancy  and  he  is  often 
Mr  Nice  Guy.  They  may  share 
things  - mutual  grooming  - or 
he  may  carry  the  kids  when 
there’s  a leopard  around.”  DNA 
samples  show  that  nice  guy 
chimps  father  almost  as  many 
offspring  as  the  alphas. 

Female  choice  aside,  having 
lots  of  partners  may  not  be  such 
a brilliant  strategy  anyway.  “You 
can  estimate  that  each  episode  of 
casual  sex  has  only  about  a one 
or  two  per  cent  chance  of  prod- 
ucing a baby,”  says  Angier.  “If 
you  compare  that  with  the  three 
to  four  months  that  it  normally 
takes  for  a couple  to  conceive, 
you  end  up  with  about  the  same 
number  of  chances  of  conceiv- 
ing.” 

The  final  nail  in  Macho's  coffin 
comes  from  the  purely  physical 
challenge  women  are  mounting 
to  male  supremacy.  While  it  Is 
true  that  on  average  males  are 
trigger  and  stronger  than  females. 


face  of  a challenge  as  if  it  were 
an  anticipatory  response  to 
impending  competition;  second, 
after  the  competition,  testoster- 
one rises  in  winners  and  declines 
In  losers. 

But  a fife-long  pattern  of  suc- 
cess, competition  or  challenge, 
could  lead  to  continuously  higher 
levels  of  testosterone,,  which 
might  hi  torn  influence  a need  to 
dominate,  compete  or  get  restless 
in  a marriage. 

Competitors  with  a previous 
history  of  success  in  their  sport 
tend  to  have  higher  levels  of  tes- 
tosterone after  a competitive 
wiflifh  than  those  with  a previous 
history  of  losses.  This  may  go 
souk  way  to  explaining  winning 
and  losing  streaks. 

The  precise  function  of  the  ele- 
vated testosterone  following  a 
win  and  the  drop  in  testosterone 
following  a loss  is  not  yet  known. 
One  possibility  is  that  winners 
are  soon  likely  to  face  other  chal- 
lenges; the  high  testosterone  pre- 
pares them  for  this  eventuality. 
Tbe  drop  in  testosterone  among 
losers  may  encourage  withdrawal 
from  other  challenges,  thus  pre- 
venting injury. 

Teresa  Julian  and  Patrick 
McKenry  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity found  in  a study  of  37  mid- 
dle-aged  men  that  lower  testos- 
terone levels  were  associated 
with  better  marital  satisfaction 
and  higher-quality  parent-adoles- 
cent relationships. 

The  implication  of  this  new 
research  is  that  to  achieve  a con- 
tented family  life,  many  married 
couples  may  now  have  to  recon- 
sider tbe  role  of  a career  which 
encourages  competitiveness  in 
the  man  and  so  raises  his  testos- 
terone levels,  in  turn  endanger- 
ing the  marriage. 

But  Jeffrey  Foss  of  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  at  Victoria 
University  in  British  Columbia 
points  out  that  chauvinists  will 
rejoice  at  the  finding  that  the 
win  to  compete  Is  enhanced  by 
testosterone.  This  produces  a bio- 
logical rationale  for  men’s  ten- 
dency to  dominate  in  society,  if 
the  drive  to  rule  is  determined  by 
testosterone,  because  practically 
every  man  has  higher  testoster- 
one levels  than  any  woman. 

Yet  maybe,  Foss  contends, 
competitive  spirit  is  not. always 
an  advantage,  particularly  where 
persistent  concentration  and  con- 
tinued co-operation  is  required. 
In  his  local  school  district.  Foss 
notes  that  among  109  secondary 
school  scholarships,  71  went  to 
girls  and  only  38  to  boys.  Yet 
boys  led  the  girls  in  suspensions 
by  78  per  cent  to  22  per  cent 

If  the  will  to  dominate,  driven 
by  testosterone,  explains  the 
greater  tendency  of  men  to  mis- 
behave and  thus  be  suspended 
from  school,  it  may  also  explain 
poorer  academic  performance. 

Foss  concludes  that  testoster- 
one may  be  a mixed  blessing,  if  a 
blessing  at  alL 

■ Raj  Persaud  is  consultant  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  Maudsley  Hospital 
in  London  and  author  of  Staying 
Sane:  How  To  Make  Your  Mind 
Work  For  You.  Metro,  faiSSl 


today’s  top  female  athletes  can 
run,  swim  and  skate  faster  than 
any  man  of  only  a few  decades 
ago.  The  bet  is  that  women  will 
be  beating  men  in  distance  races 
by  early  next  century.  Even  the 
size  of  the  clitoris  is  increasing. 

Last  year  an  Australian 
researcher,  using  a new  3D  cam- 
era, discovered  that  the  erectile 
tissue  attached  to  the  clitoris 
inside  the  body  Is  at  least  twice 
as  large  as  tbe  experts  believed. 
“There's  a lot  of  erectile  tissue 
down  there  that’s  not  drawn  in 
any  anatomy  text  books.”  says 
Helen  O’Connell,  a urology  sur- 
geon at  the  Royal  Melbourne 
Hospital  in  Australia. 

It's  almost  certainly  significant 
that  this  new  Amazonian  model 
of  ancestral  women  who  were 
prolific  hunters,  sexually  adven- 
turous and  physically  strong,  has 
emerged  at  a time  when  men  are 
increasingly  uncertain  about 
their  identity. 

A report  recently  found  that 
male  adolescents  were  suffering 
from  low  self-esteem  and  confu- 
sion about  their  sexual  role. 

But  the  Amazons  needn't  be 
threatening.  The  real  message  of 
this  evolutionary  revisionism  is  a 
liberating  one.  Humans  are  enor- 
mously flexible.  Different  strat- 
egies work  at  different  times  and 
when  it  comes  to  being  nice  or 
nasty,  nurturing  or  predatory, 
both  men  and  women  can  do  it 
equally  well. 
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Poncho  power  rules  OK 

The  humble  cloak  with  a hole  has  become  a catwalk  feature  with  a host  of  sub-genres,  says  Vanessa  Friedman 


When  bis  bright  pink 
version  strode  down  Ralph 
Lauren’s  runway  last  Octo- 
ber and  the  fashion  crowd 
collectively  shivered  with 
excitement,  it  was  clear  that 
the  once  standard  poncho 
had  been  anointed  object  of 
this  season's  sartorial  make- 
over. I wasn't  thrilled  with 
the  idea. 

Confronted  by  the  Lauren 
poncho.  I felt  not  an  antici- 
patory  frisson,  but  a rather 
unpleasant  jolt  of  recogni- 
tion. Call  it  a “mac-eleine" 
moment.  Other  women  must 
be  experiencing  the  same. 
Haven't  we  all  got  a poncho 
in  our  past? 

The  cat-walk  poncho  sent 
me  hurtling  back  to  the  pon- 
cho I once  wore  at  summer 
camp.  It  made  me  wonder 
what  are  designers  thinking, 
and  are  we  really  supposed 
to  take  them  seriously?  Is 
there  a place  for  ponchos  in 
a grown-up  wardrobe,  or  is  it 
more  a case  of  poncho, 
ponchos  everywhere,  and 
not  a thing  to  wear? 

The  particular  poncho  in 
my  past  was  army  green  and 
required  by  my  summer 
camp,  also  known  as  boot 
camp  because  of  its  enforced 
early  morning  swims.  I wore 
this  poncho,  which  had  once 
belonged  to  my  fatber  (who 
used  it  during  his  stint  in 
real  boat  camp),  for  long 
hikes  through  muddy  woods. 

Though  1 have  success- 
fully repressed  most  memo- 
ries of  camp,  I do  recall  cer- 
tain poncho  attributes:  its 
coverage  (full-body),  its 
weight  (light),  and  its  ability' 
to  fold  up  into  a very  small 
square.  Still,  no  one  would 
have  judged  it  a fashion 
item. 

The  route  to  the  designer 
poncho  isn't  a difficult  one 
to  track.  Inspired  by  the 
turning  century',  designers 
turned  to  techno-rabrirs. 
which  in  turn  led  them  to 
the  military  (source  of  ail 
technological  innovation), 
which  led  to  the  military 
clothes  of  last  season  (cargo 
pants/epaulette  jackets/ 
zip-up  vests). 

From  there  it  was  only  a 
short  step  to  ponchos  since, 
as  far  as  the  military  goes, 
ponchos  are  indispensable. 

In  fact,  the  Roman  mili- 
tary invented  ponchos,  in 
200  BC.  According  to  Bron- 
wyn  Cos  grave,  a Vogue  edi- 
tor and  author  of  Hamlyn’s 
forthcoming  History  of  Fash- 
ion: “They  needed  something 
to  put  over  their  toga  during 
their  far-flung  military  cam- 
paigns to  protect  them  from 
the  weather,  and  what  they 
came  up  with  was  called  a 
casula.  a wool  outer  wrap 
slipped  over  the  head,  often 
with  a hood.”  It  only  took  a 
mere  few  centuries  for  the 
same  idea  to  be  translated 
for  the  women  fighting  it  out 
on  the  urban  battlefield. 

Or  travel  along  it  Accord- 
ing to  Interior  View,  the 
trend-spotting  French  maga- 
zine. as  the  move  towards 
global  nomadism  gains  popu- 


larity, so  do  the  accoutre- 
ments of  the  nomad.  Fore- 
most among  those  is  the 
tent,  “either  the  final  layer 
of  our  clothes  or  the  final 
layer  of  our  habitat”,  and 
the  poncho  is  merely  a tent 
you  can  wear. 

Comforting,  personal,  por- 
table, it  makes  us  “feel  pro- 
tected from  the  elements  and 
from  hostile  environments. 
Safe,  snug,  and  at  home  in 
our  personal  interiors”. 

Who  knew  a square  piece 
of  fabric  had  such  deep  psy- 
chological ramifications? 
Well,  Ralph  Lauren,  Marc 
Jacobs,  Miuccia  Prada, 
Joseph  Ettedgui,  to  name  a 
few.  This  spring,  whether 
you  want  to  go  haute  or 
hearty,  there  is  a poncho  for 


you.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  Polo  poncho,  a luscious 
bright  pink,  orange,  purple, 
or  khaki  silk  shantung, 
available  with  matching 
capri  silk  pants,  perfect  for 
the  city  warrior. 

There  is  the  trekking- 
ready  Prada  Sport,  a knee- 
length  red,  blue,  cream,  or 
green-grey  nylon  model  with 
clear  front  pocket  (for  stor- 
ing identification  papers) 
and  extendable  back  (for 
rucksack  compensation). 

The  space-age  white  rub- 
berised cotton  Louis  Vuitton 
version  is  available  in  rib-  or 
hip-length,  with  subtle,  LV- 
embossed  Perspex  toggles  on 
the  drawstring  of  the  hood. 
There  is  even  a quasi-UFO 
white  waxed  cotton  waist- 
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length  style  from  Joseph. 

There  are  so  many  choices 
and  none  of  them  is  cheap. 
The  Lauren  rings  in  at 
£1,500.  Vuitton  £315  (£340  for 
the  longer  version),  Prada 
Sport  £300,  and  Joseph  £119. 
Is  the  price  worth  the  protec- 
tion? 

To  arrive  at  an  answer, 
you  have  to  consider  the  gar- 
ment in  a cityscape.  On  the 
plus  side:  “The  poncho  is  a 
practical  piece,"  says  Etted- 
gui. “It's  not  a coat,  not  a 
scarf,  not  a jumper,  but  can 
be  used  as  all  these  things. 
For  that  reason  it  can  blend 
into  any  wardrobe,  from 
sporty  to  ethnic." 

And  from  Lauren:  “I  have 
always  been  inspired  by  mil- 
itary and  surplus  clothing, 
and  the  poncho  done  in  the 
finest  cashmere  and  silk 
gives  a fresh,  modern  edge 
to  spring  dressing.” 

Actually,  the  benefits  of 
the  fashion  ponchos  are  not 
so  different  from  the  benefits 
of  ray  camp  poncho.  They 
are  lightweight,  provide  full 
protection,  and  can  be 
stowed  in  a tote  bag. 

There  is  also  no  restriction 
of  movement  (hop  on  a 
Vespa,  fold  yourself  into  an 
Alfa  Romeo)  or  limit  to  the 
bulkiness  of  what  you  wear 
beneath  (Gaultier’s  heavy 
jumpers.  Givenchy’s  struc- 
tured suits,  even  one  of  Vik- 
tor & Rolfs  clown-couture 
dresses,  would  fit  under  a 
poncho). 

Ponchos  (one  size  of 
course  fits  all)  are  also  fig- 
ure-friendly. As  one  convert 
says:  “They're  perfect  for 
hiding  body  flaws.”  Weigh 
these,  then,  against  the  obvi- 
ous drawback:  the  woman 
wearing  a poncho  looks  less 
like  a woman  than  a sack,  or 
like  someone  trying  to  save 
Private  Ryan. 

Ponchos  do  not  exactly 
enhance  the  appeal  of  the 
wearer,  no  matter  what  the 
label  is  inside  or  the  efforts 
of  the  designer  to  create 
forms  out  of  fabric  (Lauren's 
flowing  silk,  Joseph's  stiffly 
structured  cotton).  In  the 
end,  a poncho  Is  still  a pon- 
cho. and  ponchos  may  be  a 
lot  of  things,  but  they  aren't 
sophisticated. 

Just  because  you  can  fit 
something  over  a couture 
dress  or  a briefcase  doesn't 
mean  you  should.  As  Rich- 
ard Martin,  curator  of  the 
Costume  Institute  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
says:  “You  think  of  ponchos 
as  being  dragged  through 
the  mud.  worn  in  the  wet.  as 
being  totally  utilitarian.  As 
far  as  fashion  goes,  they’re 
really  indoor  items." 

Indoor?  Well,  yes.  Though 
the  rain  poncho  is  what 
most  people  think  of  when 
they  think  of  ponchos,  there 


are  actually  seven  sub- 
genres  of  the  poncho  family. 
These  include  the  fish-net 
poncho,  a basic  square  with 
high  turtle-neck  collar  and 
ball  fringe  trim:  the  lappon- 
ica,  a plaid  wool  poncho 
originally  from  Finland;  the 
ruana,  a small  Colombian 
poncho  traditionally  worn 
by  bullfighters  (and  steward- 
esses on  Colombian  airlin- 
ers); and  the  “skoncho",  a 
do-it-yourself  poncho  (take 
blanket,  cut  hole). 

Last  season  cutting-edge 
Belgian  designer  Veronique 
Branquihno  showed  her  ver- 
sion of  the  fish-net  poncho:  a 
loosely-knit  fringed  top  in 
cotton  (£355)  and  leather 
(£950)  titled  “Divine”.  Joseph 
already  has  one  such  hippie 
poncho  in  stock:  an  irides- 
cent black  knit  capelet  (£69), 
while  potter  and  textile 
designer  Jonathan  Adler, 
whose  store  In  Manhattan's 
SoHo  is  a destination  for  the 
idiosyncratic  design  set.  has 
started  importing  South 
American  ponchos  ($350). 

“1  went  down  to  Peru  a lot 
for  my  work,"  Adler  says, 
“and  started  wearing 
ponchos  because  they  were 
the  perfect  thing  to  take  the 
chill  off.” 

They  are  also  the  perfect 
expression  of  the  current, 
surprisingly  long-lasting, 
revival  of  the  1970s  rich  hip- 
pie look  - the  allure  of  the 
hand-made,  comfort  clothes 
which  swaddle  the  inner 
consumer  and  ultimately 
may  have  more  staying 
power  than  their  rainy-day 
cousins.  Adler  thinks  so.  “I 
believe  in  the  power  of  the 
poncho."  he  cries. 

So  does  Alexander 
McQueen,  who  showed 
embroidered  sheepskin  ver- 
sions in  his  autumn / win  ter 
show;  Burberry,  which  did 
knit  fringed  versions  in  its 
second  line:  Chloe,  where 
Stella  McCartney  traded  the 
traditional  tweed  jacket-and- 
trouser  suit  for  a tweed  pon- 
c ho-and- tra users  combo;  and 
Clements  Ribeiro,  which  bas- 
ket-wove wool  strips  into  a 
peasant  chic  style.  Appar- 
ently, when  it  comes  to 
ponchos,  as  when  it  comes  to 
April,  when  it  rains,  it 
pours. 

■ Polo.  Ralph  Lauren,  143 
New  Bond  Street,  London  W1 
(0171-491  4967):  Louis  Vuitton, 
17-18  New  Bond  Street,  W1 
(0/77-399  4050);  Prada,  43  and 
45  Sloane  Street,  SW1  (0171- 
235  0008);  Joseph.  77  Fulham 
Road.  SW3  (0171-823  9500): 
Veronique  Branquihno.  at 
Brown's.  23-27  South  Molton 
Street,  Wl  (0171-491  7833), 
and  A La  Mode,  36  Hans 
Crescent,  SWl  (0171-584  2133k 
Jonathan  Adler,  465  Broome 
Street,  New  York  10013  (001 
212-941  8950). 
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Men  of  the  cloth  indulge  you,  not  themselves 


Treat  yourself  to  a 
little  bit  of  heaven 

Italy’s  monks  and  nuns  have  been  mixing  lotions  and  elixirs  for 
centuries.  Elizabeth  Helman  Minchilli  visits  an  outlet  in  Rome 


Rose-scented  lotion  for  your 
most  intimate  parts.  Fenu- 
greek-infused breast  cream. 
Count  Igor's  Waters.  These 
are  not  exactly  the  sorts  of 
product  you'd  expect  from 
Italian  monks.  But  this  is 
just  a sample  of  the  wares 
for  sale  at  Ai  Monastery  a 
century-old  shop  in  Rome's 
historic  centre  which  offers 
an  inspired  selection  of 
goods  mad**  by  monks  and 

nuns 

The  store,  a stone's  throw 
from  Piazza  Navona,  was 
founded  in  1S92.  Potcere  per 
Piedi  (foot  powder)  and  Ace  to 
Arnmorbidente  (vinegar  fer- 
mented to  stimulate  the 
scalp)  are  still  displayed  in 
antique  glass-fronted  cabi- 
nets. Signora  Nardi  and  her 
son  Umberto  gladly  answer 
questions. 

In  these  new  age  days, 
when  products  are  hyped  for 
their  “pure”  ingredients,  it  is 
worth  remembering  that 
purity  has  been  around  for  a 
while,  and  that  nuns  and 
monks  know  something 
about  it.  They  have  been 
mixing  elixirs,  tonics, 
creams  and  lotions  for  centu- 
ries and  their  products  are 
based  on  a few  simple,  natu- 
ral ingredients. 

‘It  was  the  monasteries 
that  preserved  much  of 
the  information  during  the 
Middle  Ages,"  says  Umberto. 
“Carefully  transcribing 
ancient  texts  and  recipes, 
they  made  sure  that  ancient 
knowledge  concerning  the 
healing  properties  of  plants 
was  not  lost.  The  monks 
were  very  concerned  with 
curing  people,  not  just  spiri- 
tually but  physically  as 
well.” 


There  is  a slightly  serious, 
pharmaceutical  air  about  Ai 
Monasteri,  and  recommenda- 
tions are  not  handed  out 
lightly.  Umberto  spends  half 
his  days  at  Rome's  Sacred 
Heart  University,  where  he 
teaches  botany,  pharmaceu- 
ticals and  phyto-cosmetics. 
He  can  and  will  explain  the 
litany  of  medicinal  qualities 
in  almost  all  the  shop's 
products. 

Ai  Monasteri  has  been  run 
by  the  Nardi  family  for  four 
generations.  “The  store 
began  by  selling  simple 
herbal  mixtures,  with  some 
dry  goods,”  remembers 
Umberto.  “Over  time  our 
relationship  with  the  monas- 
teries has  deepened  and  we 
have  been  able  to  develop  a 
relationship  that  is  benefi- 
cial to  everyone.” 

The  packaging  has  re- 
mained old  world  - Floren- 
tine papers  and  simple  black 
and  white  labels.' It  is  the 
concoctions  that  are  rigor- 
ously made  by  hand,  in 
small  batches.  And  these 
vary,  depending  on  the  sea- 
son. A lotion  may  be  runny 
one  time  and  thick  the  next. 
“Our  customers  are  a special 
group,"  says  Umberto.  “They 
understand  it  is  the  content 
of  a product  and  not  its 
appearance  that  matters.” 

And  the  products  them- 
selves? Heavenly,  as  one 
might  expect 

My  personal  repertoire  of 
addictions  includes  Crema 
Mani.  a lavender-scented 
hand  cream  with  lots  of  glyc- 
erin (precisely  what  my  gar- 
den-damaged  hands  crave) 
and  Crema  da  Giomo,  the 
daily  face  cream.  It  has  a 
very  light  perfume  and  is 


absorbed  almost  instantly,, 
making  it  the  perfect  day- 
time moisturiser. 

A speciality  of  Ai  Monas? 
ten  is  its  Acque  del  Benesf- 
sere,  or  waters  of  well-being. 
Sprayed  on  the  body,  these 
are  lightly  scented  colognes 
used  to  refresh. 

For  my  husband,  I bought 
Aequo  del  Conte  Igor,  Count 
Igor’s  waters.  Its  delicate 
perfume  was  first  commit, 
aioned.by  the  Russian  count 
in  the  15th  century,  and  it  is 
said  that  Its  effect  has  lied  to 
many  an  amorous  conquest.  . 

Other  products  are  less 
cosmetic  than  comestible. 
Honeys  and  jams  are  made 
with  organic  materials  and 
based  on  traditional  recipes. 
The  range  of  boiled  sweets 
includes  such  old-time  tastes 
as  lavender  and  violet. 

Many  of  the  elixirs  and 
tonics  at  Ai  Monasteri  rfalm 
to  have  specific  health  bene- 
fits. bat  : their  long  lists 'of 
bitter,  ingredients  may  leave 
you  praying  instead  for  a 
miracle  cure.  It  is  products 
such  as  Tmtara  Imperials,  or 
imperial  tincture,  that  are 
most  tempting;  it  promises, 
simply,  to  do  everything. 

Just  a drop  in  a glass  of 
water,  in  tea  or  coffee  or 
taken  straight  will  keep  your 
digestive  tract  in  order,  cure 
you  of  motion  sickness,  dis- 
infect your  mouth  and 
freshen  your  breath.  After  a 
teaspoon  or  two,  at  90  per 
cent  alcohol,  Td  be  ready  to 
believe  anything 
■ Ai  Monasteri  Specialities 
from  the  Monks  and  Nuns 
of  the  Abbeys  of  Italy, 
Piazza  delle  5 Lune, 

76  00186  Rome,  Italy. 

Tellfax:  +3906  688  02783. 
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Romeo  Soni’sfurnrture  combines  dassidsm  with  modem  design.  Helen  Kirwen-Taylor  is  delighted  to  have  found  it 


For  some  Fears  Christian 
Liaigre.  the  Chris  Bonington 
of  furniture,  has  been  scaling 
the  hedghtg  of  modem  dwrign. 
His  original  pieces  have 
dazzled  the  public  and 
infuriated  the  competition, 
who  shamelessly  copy  the 
Frenchman's  creations 
without  bothering  to  conceal 
their  crime. 

So  when  I accidentally 
strolled  into  a boutique  on 
the  fashionable  Via 
Montenapoleone  in  Milan,  and 
saw  the  most  beautiful 
furniture  I have  seen  since 
first  visiting  Christian 
Liaigre's  showroom  three 
years  ago,  m;  immediate 
thought  was  that  he  had 
another  lawsuit  on  his  bands. 

, But  upon  closer 
examination,  it  became  dear 
that  Romeo  Sozzi  is  not  one 
of  the  many  Liaigre  rip-off 
artists  around.  He  is  the  real 
thing.  In  fact.  Sozzi  is  the 
designer  who  first  produced 
liaigre’s  work,  having  come 
across  his  stand  at  a small 
furniture  fair  10  years  ago. 
Now  his  range,  and  his 
craftsmanship,  are  very  much 
his  own. 

1 wanted  to  make 
things  with  love,  one  by 
one,  to  personalise  my 
style  as  liaigre  did  his’ 


This  week  at  the  Milan 
Furniture  Fair,  it  is  the 
stands  of  the  Milanese  giants 
- Cassina,  B & B>  Driflde,-  .• 
Cappellini  - that  dominate. 
Thpy^gierthe  furniture  . 
equivalent  of  brands  such  as 
Prada  or  Gucci  - lovely  to 
wear  but  ubiquitous. 

So  many  Milanese  design 
houses  are  no  longer  marand- 
pa  operations  but 
international  corporations 
with  turnovers  of  tens  of 
millions  of  pounds,  that 
Sozzi’s  story,  and  work.  Is 
particularly  notable.  ••••  • ■ 

He  is  the  third  generation  of 
his  family  to  work  in.tbe . 
furniture  business,  although 


the  first  to  design  himself.  His 
grandfather  built  horse 
carriages;  bis  father  was  a 
furniture  restorer.  Today,  two 
of  Sozzi’s  sons  work  with  him. 
The  third,  Davide,  who  is 
training  to  be  an  architect,  is 
learning  the  ropes  at  Interior 
bis,  Franpoise  Pfyffer's  design 
shop  in  London. 

Romeo  Sozzi  began  his 
career  representing  other 

designers  in  the  small  town 
of  Lecco,  40km  north  of 
Milan,  before  launching  his 
own  company,  Promemnna 
(which  means  to  remember} 
in  19S7.  Two  years  later,  be 
approached  Liaigre  in  Paris 
and  asked  if  he  could  produce 
and  sell  his  designs. 

“This  was  when  no  one 
knew  hrrn.  no  journalists, 
nobody,"  Sozzi  points  out 
“He  was  having  a very 
difficult  time  showing  his 
work." 

Their  venture  was  anything 
but  simple.  “He  wanted  me  to 
sell  a lot,"  says  Sozzi,  whose 
boutique  was  strategically 
located  in  the  middle  of  the 
fashion  district  and  quickly 
drew  the  right  kind  of 
clientele.  “I  said  we  can’t  do  a 
lot  — it’s  not  possible.  It’s 
better  to  be  exclusive.  I have 
a friend  with  an  Alfa  Romeo 
Spider,"  says  Sami.  “It  iS' 

beautifuL  It  is  so  beautiful 
because  there  are  only  three 
in  sH  Europe.” 

Liaigre  would  send  Sozzi 
tiny  models  of  his  furniture 
wrapped  in  Cellophane  with  a 
note  Tour  copier”  (to  copy).. 
They  would  arrive  In 
pieces,"  says  Sozzi.  T would 
in  n and  complain  and  he 
would  say  ‘C’est  la  vie'.  I 
would  come  to  meetings  in 
Paris  and  be  wouldn't  be 
there.  He  would  call  me  later 

and  explain  that  he  had 

forgotten.”  _ „ 

Sozzi  and  Laaigre  eventually 
.'  parted  company  but  remain 
good  friends.  Sozzi  ts  grateful 
for  the  years  they  spent 
working  together.  “Furniture 
is  not  like  making  dothes," 
be  says.  “You  have  to  keep 
trying  and  starting  over.  It 

can  take  three  to  four  years 
to  get  a piece  right  Christian 


gave  me  courage 
not  only  to  try  new 
Hifogs  but  to  keep 
trying.  Before 
liaigre,  Cassina 
and  B & B were 
always  at  the 
top  but  they 

were  industrial  I wanted  to 
Ytiabo  tbfaga  with  love,  one 
by  one,  to  personalise  my 
style  as  Liaigre  did  his.” 

Sozzi's  is  not  starkly  pared- 
down  minimalism.  Rather, 
though  still  modem,  it  is 


flagrantly  beautiful: 

design  that  uses  the 

best  Italy  has  to 
; offer.  The  people 
who  produce  the 
leather  used  in 
Sozzi’s  chairs  and 

sofas,  for  instance,  are 

those  who  turn  out 
Italy's  famous  shoes  and 
handbags.  Silver-smiths  from 
southern  Italy  are 
commissioned  to  design 
knobs  and  coat  hangers. 

Sozzi’s  70-80  piece  coDection 


ts  featured  in  the 
homes  of  some  of 
Europe's  most 
famous  - Armani 
and  Jos6  Carreras  for 
starters  - and  stDl 
manages  to  be  light- 
hearted. “Pluto",  for 
instance,  is  a wacky  low  stool 
covered  in  felt  or  leather. 
"Dumbo”  is  a dining  table 
with  big  floppy  legs. 

The  .of  Sozzi  reflect 
Liaigre's  Influence,  but  no 
more  than  Art  Deco  or  the 


17th  and  13th  century 
contents  of  his 
father’s  restoration 
workshop.  His  bold 
use  of  dark  woods 
includes  liaigre's 
once- beloved  (now 

• depleted)  Wenge. 
Gut  the  Brancusi  touch, 
which  Is  so  apparent  in  much 
of  Liaigre’s  work,  is  non- 
existent in  Sozzi’s.  His  lines 
are  classical  and  precise  (he 
was  trained  in  fine  arts  at 
L* Academia  Brera),  but  his 
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detailing  is  far  more 
elaborate. 

“My  lines  are  softer  than 

Liaigre’s,"  says  ScozL  “1 
yarned  that  from  papa,  from 
looking  at  the  17th  century 

furniture  he  restored.  The 
origins  of  the  Battista  table 
(jus  best  seller  in  England!, 
for  example,  are  English-  Dad 
worked  on  many  similar 
tables.  I took  the  design  and 
copied  it,  altering  bits  here 
and  there." 

Sozzi  is  more  what  the 
Italians  call  an  artigiano,  or 
craftsman,  than  an 
international  designer  like 
liaigre.  ‘They’re  night  and 
day,"  says  Francoise  de 
pfyffer,  who  discovered 
Sosa’s  work  by  accident  six 
years  ago  and  is  the  exclusive 
dealer  in  Ffagfand  and 
Switzerland.  Her  showroom 
in  Sloane  Avenue,  London, 
usually  contains  10  to  15 
pieces  from  Sozzi's  collection. 
The  two  are  old  friends, 
having  worked  together  on 
several  international  projects, 
and  Pfyffer  recently  agreed  to 
take  Sozzi’s  24-year-old  son 
under  her  wing. 

“Romeo  is  very  low  key," 
she  says.  “He  doesn’t  think 
he’s  a star.  He  could  have  all 
the  success  in  the  world  and 
he  would  stiD  be  the  same 
cuddly  man  who  brings  his 
family  with  him  when  he 
does  a job  abroad.” 

Sozzi’s  wife  handles  the 
accounts  and  Davide  (“Lupo 
to  papa)  tends  to  the  window 
displays  and  layouts  in  de 
Pfyffer’s  showroom  while 

jealously  guarding  and 

polishing  papa's  creations.  He 
is  also  here  to  learn  English. 
Though  initially  shy.  once 
allowed  to  speed  away  in  his 
native  tongue  he  is  obviously 
Ms  father’s  son  - thoughtful, 
articulate  and  eager  to  design. 
Furniture  is  to  the  Sozzi 
family  what  banking  is  to  the 
Rothschilds.  The  tradition  is 
in  the  blood,  which  is  why 
the  business  won't  go  up  in 

smoke  when  design  editors 

suddenly  decide  that  plastic  is 
the  new  wood  or  colour  the 
new  white. 

T love  my  father’s  work 


because  when  you  sit  on  a 
chair,  you  sit  on  chair,"  say3 
Davide.  “You  lean  back  and 
it’s  comfortable,  nothing 
thrusts  into  your  spina  But 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  a chair 
is  a chair,"  be  adds,  with 
characteristic  northern  Italian 

pragmatism.  Tt  has  arms  and 
a back.  When  you  see 
something  you  like,  you  take 
what  you  like,  change  it, 
improve  it,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  day  it's  still  a chair  with 
four  legs." 

Design  aficionados  will 
always  stick  by  their 
favourites  (I  still  marvel  at 
the  beauty  of  some  of  my 
Liaigre  pieces),  but  we  are 
always  on  the  look-out  for 
new  different  talent.  Not 
because  we  are  fickle,  but 
because  there  is  a real  dearth 
of  well-made,  modern 
furniture  that  can  fit  into 
both  modern  and  traditional 
surroundings. 

Sozzi's  can.  By  splicing 
together  tradition  and  vision, 
he  nabes  furniture  that  is 
modem  without  being  cold. 

As  his  son  Davide  points  out, 
Romeo  Sozzi  does  not  want  to 
change  the  face  of  design;  he 
just  wants  to  add  some  hand- 
crafted beauty  to  a world 
filled  with  high-tech, 
industrial  sameness.  He’s 
climbing  the  furniture  design 
mountain  by  keeping  things 
warm. 


• Interior  bis,  60  Stare* 
Avenue,  London  SW3T  tek 
0171-838 1104.  Romeo  Sozzi. 

Wa  Montenapoleone  8.  Milan; 
tek  +39  02  76000  785. 

The  Milan  Furniture  Fair 
runs  from  April  13  to  19  at 
Galleria  Chxocca. 

Damodossola  1,  Milano  20145 
tek  39  02  43  03  63 17. 

UfC  Divide  SaniwidihkMw 
Romeo's  furniture  Nardw»  strern 
(0,01 0-0^70 1 Emert  dok  (£1720- 
0090);  and  Pietw  s*»oi 
Above  Rebe«»  dak  Wd* » beowe 
a itapbdder  (£610);  Dwnbo  table  to 
dwfyorcafc(£4J70)oreboiiy 

AH  uraiUbk  to  order  md  can 
be  coAomiMd. 

Portrait  of  DavWe  Soai  by  Jmoii 
Orton. 


Trinidad  gets  in  your  eyes 
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Imagine  for  a moment  that 
the  French  bavB  produced  a 

new.  wine.  reeutedly  the  best 

■vintage  ever,  with  grapes 

from  only  the  finest  - 
vineyards.  Word  ofitbas 
been  leaMng.out  in  wine 
lovers’  magazines  for  several 
yeans.  ; . 

The  fow  bottles  that 

Irinka  it  to  auction 
are  sold  for  -. 
record  prices, 
leaving 
oenopbiles 
breathless  for 
the  wine  to  be 
released  on  to 
the  open 

market  tt  is  thfi 
crowning  glory  .. 
in  the  cellar  of 
any  host  with 

enough. cash  and 
connections  to 
have  procured  a 


Finally,  the 
French  Ministry 

of  Agriculture 
makes  it  official. 

This  remarkable 
new  ambassador  o 
French  wine,  they 
announce  patriotically, 
will  be  known  as  Chfltean 
Denmark. 

Ridiculous?  Perhaps,  but 
transpose  this  sequence  of 
everts  to  the  Caribbean, 
replace  wine  with  cigars,  and 

you  have  in  essence  the 

latest  Cuban  cigar  launch, 
incredibly  named  Trinidad. 
The  simple  gold  dgar  band 
originally  carried  nothing  . 
inxt  the  name,  and  ho 
mention  of  its.  provenance. 
Some  of  those  lucky  enough 
to  receive  the  cigars  as  rare 
diplomatic  gifts  even  tried  to 
give  them  away  before  trying 
. than,  such  was  their  disdain 
for  this  Bttle-knownenJbtf 

the  “Trinidadian^. 

It  was  thefir;  mistake.  They 
had.  not  looked  :at  a map  of 
Cuba  and  spied,  down  on  the 
. south  coast,  a cplonial  town 


called  Trinidad. 

The  Cubans,  thumbing 
their  noses  at  the  capitalistic 
vogue  for  short  Eat  robustos, 
have  opted  for  a long  slender 

profile  for  this  cigar,  similar 

to  the  Cohiba  Umceros.  In  a 
small  concession,  the 


original  diplomatic 
version  of  the  cigar  (7*/a  in 
by  M/32  in)  has  been 
thickened  for  commercial 
production  by  a whopping 
1/32  of  an  inch.  Unlike  the 
robusto,  which  is  a smoke 
for  a man  In  a hurry,  this  is 
a cigar  that  demands  serious 
space  in  your  time  planner. 


decrease  brand  confusion 
(many  Cuban  cigar  names 

are  owned  by  other 
companies  to  the  US.  where 
they  are  used  to  selling 
largely  Dominican  versions 
of  the  originals). 

Supposedly,  Castro  created 
the.  new  cigar  to  replace  his 
long-standing  favourite, 
Cohjbas.  as  an  exclusive  gift 
for  diplomats  and  other 
important  guests.  Not  so.  In 
feet,  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  new  cigar  until  it  was 
mentioned  to  him  by  the 
press.  And  then,  it  is  not 
clear  he  entirely  approved. 

It  is  true,  though,  that 
they  originally 
circulated  only 
in  diplomatic 
circles. 

And  that, 
by  any 
measure, 
Trinidads 
are  cigars 
for  the 
elite.  Last 
November, 
In  aGeneva 
saleroom,  they 
achieved  the  top  price 
ever  paid  for  a agar  at 
auction,  when  a box  of  25 
sold  for  £9,890.  Having  paid 
just  under  £400  per  cigar,  the 
anonymous  buyer  will  have 
the  dubious  honour  of  being 
able  to  put  the  price  of  a 
email  car  up  in  smoke 
simply  by  passing  bis 
humidor  at  a decent-sized 
dinnerparty. 

Edward  Sahakian.  the 


finest  Cuban  tobaccos.  It  is  a 
Bght  dgar,  but  still 
remarkably  full  of  flavour.  If 
Cohibas  have  been  the  cr&rae 
de  la  creme,  this  is  just  a 
touch  better  still" 

Sahakfon  is  putting  his 
money  where  bis  mouth  is. 
“Fm  personally  putting  a 
couple  of  boxes  of  50  aside.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  turn  out 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  cigars 


made  In  the  20th  century." 

The  ftmdadores,  as  the  new 
cigar-size  has  been  labelled. 

Is  listed  at  £25  on  the  menu 
in  the  cigar  lounge  at  Che, 
in  London,  but  it  sells  for  a 
mere  £18  at  any  of  the  dgar 
merchants  in  the  area.  City 

traders  will  recognise  this  as 

a potentially  lucrative 
arbitrage.  Castro  will  not  be 
impressed. 


___  In  London: 

Che  restaurant  and  bar,  23  St 
James's,  SWI,  0171-747  9380; 
Daoidoff,  35  St  James's  St, 
SWU  0171-9303079. 
npawv  hi  Paris:  La 
Civette,  15  7 rue  St  Honori, 
Paris  75001  +33  I 42960499. 
ggBHD  7n  Canada: 

La  Cos*1  del  Habano.  1434 
Sherbrooke,  Quest  Montreal, 
Canada  +J  514-849  0037. 


In  a Geneva  saleroom,  they  achieved  the  top 

price  ever  H a ^ aurf°n' "**"  * ““ 

of  15  sold  for  £9,890  


The  dgar  was  believed  to 
have  been  born  of  Castro’s 
insistence  on  producing  new 

dgar  brands  to  increase 

export  revalues  and 


owner  of  Davidoff  in  London 
and  a man  who  knows  his 

cigars.  Is  impressed.  “This 

tobacco  is  selected  from  the 
finest  of  the  finest  of  the 
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FOOD  AND  DRINK 


PUTTING  SPRING  IN  YOUR  STEP 


The  first  asparagus?  Surely  asparagus  only  grows  in  Britain  in  spring,  its  season  lasting  no  more  than  six  weeks,  usually  in  May  and  June  m» 

COOKERY  PHILIPPA  DAVENPORT 

Fresh,  seasonal  and  local 

. . . those  should  be  the  watchwords  for  cooks  everywhere,  says  Philippa  Davenport  But  she  admits  ft's  easier  said  than  done 


tohay  Mfe  nun  Ltaqi 


So  divorced  from  their  country 
roots  had  the  English  become  by 
the  second  world  war  that  the 
average  city  child  reputedly 
believed  that  milk  grew  in  bottles 
on  doorsteps. 

Now  almost  all  the  nation’s 
children  know  that  milk  comes 
from  cows,  but  30  per  cent  appar- 
ently also  think  that  margarine 
comes  from  cows’  milk.  Some  33 
per  cent  believe  that  oranges 
grow  in  Britain  and  the  same 
number  do  not  know  that  ham 
comes  from  pigs.  (The  vacuum- 
pa  eked  watery  pink  squares  often 
passed  off  as  bam  create  confu- 
sion. I dare  say.) 

These  unappetising  statistics 
come  from  the  Nat  tonal  Fanners 
Union  in  a press  release  to 
announce  the  launch  of  a 
national  campaign  to  promote 


the  wide  range  of  seasonal  and 
regional  foods  available  in 
Britain  today. 

It  is  good  news  that  the  NFU 
has  caught  up  with  what  keen 
cooks  have  known  for  years,  and 
some  food  writers  have  always 
urged.  It  clearly  makes  good 
sense  to  take  proper  pride  in 
one’s  own  produce,  rather  than 
slavishly  try  to  Foster  and  follow 
foreign  food  fashions  in  British 
kitchens  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  one's  own. 

Buy  fresh,  buy  seasonal,  buy 
local  is  a wise  motto.  It  offers  the 
shopper  good  tastes  and  good 
value.  It  also  helps  to  support 
rural  economies  and  maintain  a 
living  countryside,  enables  small 
producers  to  survive,  and  cuts 
down  on  wasteful  long  journeys 
between  field  and  plate. 


Fanners’  markets  are  an  obvi- 
ous and  joyous  way  forward.  Cut- 
ting bade  on  central  buying  by 
supermarkets  in  favour  or  sup- 
porting local  small  growers  and 
producers  is  equally  desirable. 
(Booths,  the  small  family  run 
chain  In  north-west  England 
deserves  accolades  for  leading 
the  way.) 

What  makes  me  weep,  how- 
ever, is  some  of  the  misinforma- 
tion the  NFU  appears  ready  to 
disseminate.  There  is  real  plea- 
sure in  eating  certain  foods  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.”  it 
says.  So  far.  So  very  good,  but 
listen  to  the  next  bit.  “Spring 
sees  the  first  asparagus  crops  as 
well  as  aubergines,  celery,  spring 
greens,  fresh  peas  and  lettuce.” 

Kang  on  a minute.  The  first 
asparagus  crops?  Surely  aspara- 


gus only  grows  in  Britain  in 
spring,  its  season  lasting  no  more 
than  six  weeks,-  usually  in  May 
and  June.  Peas  and  lettuce  come 
a bit  later  and  aubergines  later 
still.  Even  in  the  sunniest  Medi- 
terranean areas,  aubergines  are 
regarded  as  high  summer  crops, 
not  foods  for  spring  feasting.  As 
for  celery,  that  surely  Is  in  its 
prime  in  autumn  and  winter,  not 
particularly  exciting  to  spring 
appetites? 

As  puzzling  as  what  has  been 
included  in  the  NFU’s  spring  list, 
is  what  has  been  left  out  There 
are  same  uniquely  British  vege- 
tables at  their  best  in  spring,  not 
as  famed  as  asparagus  perhaps 
but  foods  that  all  true  vegetable 
fans  look  forward  to  just  as 
eagerly,  perhaps  more  so  because 
they  are  less  widely  available. 


Seakale  is  a native  British  deli- 
cacy. Purple  sprouting  broccoli  is 
more  delectable  than  mop-headed 
green  Calabrese  in  my  opinion. 
Then  there  are  Jersey  Royals, 
other  early  potatoes,  rhubarb  and 
some  of  my  favourite  saladlngs 
and  herbs. 

Watercress  flourishes  best  in 
changeable  spring  weather. 
Rocket  and  radishes  make  partic- 
ularly good  eating  when  fast- 
grown  before  the  weather  hots  up 
too  much.  The  same  is  true  of 
chervil  and  chives,  bitingly  add 
sorrel  and  lovage  with  its  intrigu- 
ing lemon-celery  flavour  under- 
pinned with  a bint  of  curry. 

Spring  may  not  be  fully 
sprung,  but  here  are  a few  cook- 
ing Ideas  for  vegetables  found  in 
good  greengrocers,  farm  shops 
and  the  garden. 


Purple  sprouting  broccoli  and 
seakale,  like  home-grown 
asparagus  when  it  arrives,  are 
wonderful  simpfy  doused  with 
melted  butter  and  a sprinkling  of 
Med  breadcrumbs.  MoOandaise 
sauce  is  the  classic  alternative. 

The  richness  of  steamed 
salmon,  grilled  mackerel  or 
herring  is  perfectly  foiled  by 
Sorrel  sauce.  Try  It,  too,  with 
poached  eggs  on  toast  or  hot 
hard-bolted  eggs  In  a nest  of 
pasta  or  rice.  Any  leftovers  are 
excellent  folded  into  an  omelette. 
For  two  to  three  people,  matt 
50g  butter.  Add  75g  sorrel 
(weighed  after  the  stalks  have 
been  stripped  from  the  leaves), 
washed  under  a cold  tap  and 
Tightly  squeezed  dry,  plus  1 
tablespoon  water,  a scrunch  of 
sea  salt  and  a grinding  of  black 
pepper. 

Oover  and  cook  like  spinach, 
stirring  occasionally  until  reduced 
to  a tender  khaki  coloured 
puddle.  No  need  to  whizz  the 
contents  of  the  pan  in  a food 
processor;  the  leaves  dissolve  to 
a smooth  buttery  purde  of  their 
own  accord  when  thoroughly 
heated. 

Another  quickie  is  Watercress 
sauce.  This  one  is  particularly 
recommended  to  partner 
poached  chicken  with  new 
potatoes  and  carrots.  For  six 
people,  put  into  a food  processor 
lOOg  watercress  leaves  and  only 
ffte  tender  young  stalks.  Chop 
very  finely.  Add  6 tablespoons 
mayonnaise  (a  good  proprietary 
brand  will  do  quite  well  in  this 
Instance)  and  whizz  again, 
gradually  adding  300ml  of  the 
hot  chicken  poaching  liquor. 
Cream  scant  2 teaspoons 
arrowroot  and  1 tablespoon  cold 
water  to  a paste  in  a small 
saucepan. 

Carefully  blend  in  the 
watercress  mixture,  bring  to  the 
boil  stirring,  season  and  continue 
cooking  for  a couple  of  minutes 
until  the  sauce  stabilises  and 
thickens. 

For  a pleasingly  aromatic 
Lovage  and  potato  salad  to 
serve  with  chunks  cut  from  a 
ham  hock  or  fftets  of  smoked 
eel,  slice  hot  potatoes  thickly 
immediately  after  boiling  or 
steaming  (the  first  Jerseys  and 
other  earfies  are  best  left  in  their 
skins,  In  my  view).  Dress  them 
quickly  with  a vibrant  mixture  of 
2 vary  finely  chopped  shallots, 

2-3  tablespoons  each  chopped 
lovage  leaves  and  parsley,  some 
salt,  black  pepper.  3 tablespoons 
olive  oH  and  1 tablespoon  lemon 
Juice,  and  serve  whMe  still  warm. 

Another  excellent  and 
decorative  lunchtime  salad  (or 
first  course  appetiser}  for 
spring-like  days  is 
Lemon-buttered  cauliflower 
with  anchovies,  parsley  and 
garlic  croutons.  Rub  60g  thick, 
crustless,  very  dry  (I  mean 
delfoerately  staled  until  beginning 
to  curl)  slices  of  bread  with  a cut 
garlic  clove.  Dice  the  bread  and 
toss  the  cubes  in  a large  frying 
pan  con  taming  no  more  than  half 
their  weight  of  sizzling  butter  or 
olive  oil  or  a mix  of  the  two. 

When  richly  toasted  all  over, 
remove  the  croutons  and  keep 
them  warm.  Break  a large 
crearrrily  curd-headed  cauliflower 
into  sprigs  and  steam  until  just 
tender.  Barely  melt  50g  butter  In 
the  frying  pan.  Add  the  finely 
grated  zest  of  a lemon  and  at 


least  2 tablespoons  of  lemon 
jurat.  Swiri  quickly  to  mix  and 
remove  from  the  heat.  Add  the 
lightly  cooked  and  well-drained 
cauliflower  and  a snowstorm  of 
chopped  parsley.  Toss  to  anoint 
the  cauliflower.  Add  (he  croutons 
plus  salt  anchovy  fillets  snipped 
into  short  lengths  (the  contents 
of  a SOg  tin  plus  their  oft)-  Toss 
again  and  serve  while  s®  warm, 
adding  a few  quartered 
hard-boiled  eggs  if  you  want  to 
make  more  of  a meal  of  the  dish. 

The  season  for  leeks  is  more 
or  less  over,  but  if  you  can  find 
same  late  developers  that  are 
still  young  and  slim  enough  not 
to  have  woody  cores,  try  this 
Salad  of  leeks  with  coriander. 
Trim  the  leeks  of  coarse  greenery 
and  hairy  rootlets.  Clean  them 
well  and  cut  Into  half  lengths. 
Choose  a flameproof  casserole 
or  heavy  based  saucepan  that 
will  hold  them  in  a single  layer  (a 
Le  Creuset  buffet  casserole  is 
Ideal).  Bruise  some  coriander 
seeds  and  toast  them  in  the  pan 
over  low  heat 

Add  a little  coarsely  ground 
black  pepper  and  a generous 
slurp  of  your  best  olive  oil, 
enough  to  cover  the  base  of  the 
pan  by  1cm.  When  the  oil  Is 
aromatfssd  and  warm,  add  the 


leeks.  Turn  them  gently  for  2-3 
minutes.  Then  pour  on  enough 
liquid  (cold  water  wen  laced  with 
freshly  squeezed  lemon  juice)  to 
come  most  of  the  way  up  the 
sides  of  the  leeks,  and  bring  to 
the  boll. 

Cover  tightly  and  cook  over 
minimal  heat  until  done  to  your 
liking,  turning  the  leeks  every 
now  and  then  to  encourage  even 
cooking.  Transfer  the  leeks  to  a 
dish.  Add  a few  spoonfuls  of 
chopped  coriander  leaves  to  the 
cooking  liquor  and  fast  boil  to 
reduce  it  and  emulsify  it  to  a 
syrupy  sauce.  Add  extra  olive  oil 
if  too  tart  (or  more  lemon  to 
sharpen  it}  and  salt  to  taste.  Pour 
the  sauce  over  the  leeks  and 
leave  until  tepid  before  serving. 

Finafly,  for  those  who  like  to 
combine  weeding  with  cooking,  a 
sure  way  to  shock  apathy  out  of 
your  system  and  Improve  the 
looks  of  a lawn  is  to  put 
Pfesenfit  salad  on  the  menu. 

For  best  results  blanch 
dandelions  by  covering  them 
with  upturned  flowerpots  for  a 
few  days  before  picking.  That 
way  they  will  be  less  bitter.  Pick 
young  leaves  from  the  centre  of 
each  plant;  those  on  the 
perimeter  can  be  tough. 

Wash  and  dry  them,  mix  them 
with  chicory  or  endive  if  your 
lawn  is  low  on  weeds,  and  dress 
them  with  the  sizzle  of  hot  bacon 
fart.  The  addition  of  snippets  of 
crisp  streaky  bacon,  a few 
sauteed  chicken  fivers,  crisply 
fried  poultry  skin  or  pieces  of 
duck  conRt  turns  this  salad  into  a 
memorable  feast 


French  and  baking  for  a fight 

Boulangers  are  determined  to  hit  back  at  industrial  bread-makers,  says  Debbie  Maddin 


Hot  competition  on  the 
French  bread  front  has 
farced  French  boulangers  to 
rediscover  the  taste  of  tradi- 
tion. 

One  of  the  simplest  and 
greatest  pleasures  trf  being 
In  France  Is  breaking  into  a 
really  good  baguette.  The 
long  loaf  with  the  short 
shelf-life,  invented  for  the 
Parisian  public  of  the  19th 
century,  became  the  icon  of 
Gallic  daily  life  - immortal- 
ised In  Marcel  Pagnol's  1950s 
film  La  Femme  du  Boulan- 
ger. Yet  so  widely  has  it 
been  Imitated  the  world  over 
that  recognising  the  real 
thing  Is  not  always  easy. 

Ironically.  Pagnol’s  film 
appeared  just  when  the  qual- 
ity of  French  bread  was 
entering  a period  of  radical 
cfr«ng»L  post-war  Industriali- 
sation switched  the  focus 
from  quality  to  quantity,  and 
for  a good  30  years  the 
baguette  was  the  most  con- 
gpicygny  victim. 

Today,  traditional  French 
bnad  has  made  a comeback. 
Of  course,  things  are  not 
quite  what  they  used  to  be 
in  the  old  days,  but  in  a 
fiercely  competitive  home 
market,  where  Industrial 


bread  is  gaining  ground,  the 
boulanger  has  realised  the 
value  of  going  back  to  basics 
and  promoting  the  unique 
teste  and  qualities  that  set 
French  bread  apart. 

"Bread  is  being  revalued 
in  France.”  says  Jean  Fran- 
cois. bead  of  science  and 
technique  at  the  Ecole  d* 
Boulangerie  ct  de  patisserie 
de  Paris.  "The  steady  post- 
war decline  in  bread  con- 
sumption. associated  with 
increasing  urbanisation,  has 
bottomed  out.  and  the  mar- 
ket is  now  irt  a phase  of 
renewaL" 


such  a s brioches  and  viermo- 
iseries ; and  "exotic”  bread  - 
rediscovered  recipes  from 
the  regions  of  France  and 
the  world  at  large. 

Add  the  expansion  in 
bread-based  snack  foods, 
sucb  as  pizzas  and  grilled 
sandwiches,  and  It  is  not 
surprising  that  boutangeries 
are  being  squeezed  by  indus- 
trial producers.  Supermar- 
kets and  points  chauds 
(where  part-baked  and  deep- 
frozen  doughs  are  delivered 
to  be  finished  off  In  ovens  on 
the  premises}  are  at  an  obvi- 
ous advantage  when  it 


Industrial  bread  is  made  more  quickly  - the 
more  quickly  you  make  it,  the  more  additives 
you  need,  and  that  has  an  impact  on  the  result* 


In  other  words,  it  la 
responding  to  today's  con- 
sumer demands.  Certainly, 
the  French  are  still  very 
attached  to  their  dally  broad; 
in  a recent  survey  more  than 
90  per  cent  agreed  that 
"nothing  can  replace  bread 
to  accompany  a meal1'.  But  If 
tradition  explains  this 
attachment  for  the  older 
generation,  youhg  consum- 
ers have  other  interests, 
notably  the  quality  and 
nutritional  value  of  bread. 

Another  trend  is  that 
while  older  people  tend  to 
differentia  Le  only  between 
daily  and  "superior’’  bread, 
the  young  rite  many  more 
categories;  bread  to  accom- 
pany a meal:  bread  that  Is 
always  available  and  easy  to 
use  (yes  - the  sliced  loaf); 
street  bread  for  breakfast. 


comes  to  churning  out  a 
wide  variety  erf  freshly  baked 
breads  throughout  the  day. 

To  clarify  the  difference 
between  Industrial  and  artis- 
anal bread-making,  the  gov- 
ernment stepped  In  five 
yean  ago  and  defined  a bou- 
tangerie.  The  name  can  only 
be  applied  If  the  bread  Is 
made,  cooked  and  sold  on 
the  premises.  The  law  also 
lays  down  strict  criteria  for 
any  bread  calling  itself  pain 
de  tradition  fimtgais  Cor  any 
combination  of  these  words;. 
It  must  be  made  from  wheat 
Hour  with  no  additives,  and 
no  deep-freezing;. 

Around  30  pm1  cent  of  the 
bread  consumed  in  France 
today  is  industrial  bread, 
and  this  figure  continues  to 
rise.  Having  lost  23  per  cent 
of  their  market  share  since 


1986,  boulangers  are  defend- 
ing their  ancient  profession 
with  a renewed  vigour,  and 
learning  the  art  of  publicity. 

"Our  primary  responsibil- 
ity is  to  ensure  the  quality  of 
our  product,"  says  Yves 
Bolsserle,  deputy  director  of 
the  Confederation  des  Bou- 
langers M Pbtissiers  de 
France.  "I  believe  passion- 
ately that  there  Is  a differ- 
ence between  our  products 
and  industrial  bread.  We 
must  communicate  the  dif- 
ference." 

So  what  is  the  difference? 
Time,  quality  of  Ingredients 
and  know-how  are  the  three 
essentials.  You  can’t  rush 
the  real  tbing.  Ask  any 
self-respecting  boulanger  and 
he  wHi  tell  you  that  it  takes 
a minimum  of  five  to  six 
hours  to  make  a decent 
baguette. 

"Industrial  bread  is  marie 
more  quickly,  by  people  who 
are,  on  the  whole,  less  quali- 
fied,1’ says  Boisserie.  "The 
more  quickly  you  make 
brow!  the  more  additives  you 
need,  and  that  has  an  impact 
an  tin  result"  According  to 
Hubert  Chiron,  master 
baker,  bread  historian  and 
manager  of  the  experimental 
bakery  for  the  Institut 
National  de  la  Recherche 
Agrawmk?ue  In  Nantes,  the 
baguette  - which  still 
accounts  for  to  per  cent  trf 
daily  bread  sales  in  France  - 
serves  as  the  reference  print 
to  judge  Urn  skills  of  a tm- 
longer. 

‘If  his  baguette  is  good; 
then  you  know  that  he  has 
mastered  the  most  difficult 
element  of  his  profession.” 
says  Chiron.  Why?  Because  a 


One  ia  the  ovarctlw  ag«  old  method  of  bread-making 


baguette  is  nothing  more 
than  wheat  flour,  water,  salt 
and  yeast  "The  secret  is  to 
succeed  with  so  few  ingredi- 
ents." 

There  is  no  single  recipe 
for  success.  As  Boisserie 
prints  out  "A  good  haulm- 
get  adapts  to  his  customers, 
add  they  all  have  their  own 
preferences;”  This  explains 
why  the  French  are  prepared 
to  walk  farther  to  reach  the 

boulanger  of  their  choice. 

fa  the  town  where  we  live 
there  la  no  doubt  who  the 
moat  popular  boulanger  is. 
You  can  tell  by  the  queue 
which  stretches  back  down 
the  pavement  outside  the 
Gerbe  d'Or  boulangerie  in 
Saint  Gennaia-eB-Laye  - 
birthplace'  of  Louis  XIV, 
40km  west  of  Paris-  Philippe 
Gouley's  customers  are 


happy  to  wait  for  his  Retro- 
dor  baguette  - and  believe 
me,  it  is  worth  Uie  wait. 

The  Retrodor  was  the  first 
of  a new  generation  oftopof- 
the-range  traditional  breads 
to  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1990s.  The  trademark 
belongs  to  the  Viron  flour- 
mill in  Chartres  which  pro- 
duces top  quality  bread  flour 
and  shores  the  secret  of  its 
recipes  for  baguette  a Van- 
daunt  with  boulangers  who 
buy  Us  Type  53  bread  floor. 
About  400  now  do.  Such 
branding,  whether  on  a 
national  or  local  scale.  Is 
now  all  the  rage.  Typically, 
the  wrapping  states  the  com- 
mitment of  miller  and.  bou- 
katger,  and  the  qualities  of 
the  bread. 

fa  the  case  of  the  Retrodor 
- s pain  de  tradition  franoris 


which  to  taste  like  a 
baguette  of  the  1930s  - the 
wrapping  says:  “The  flavour 
of  a good  baguette  should  be 
neither  too  bland,  nor  too 
salty,  nor  acidic,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  flavours  of 
the  food  it  accompanies;  the 
doughy  part  should  be 
creamy  in  colour,  with  air 
holes  that  are  irregular  fa 
size  and  distribution.  The 
crust  should  be  gulden,  so 
that  its  caramel  comple- 
ments the  flavour  of  the 
inside,  and  finally,  it  should 
last  longer"  - if  it  ever  gets 
the  chance. 

fa  spite  of  the  success  of 
his  Retrodor,  Gouley  knows 
that  selling-  baguettes  is  not 
enough.  He  offers  a dozen 
speciality  breads' which  he 
recommends  to  accompany 
various  foods.  These  include 


fwei  Cbwibw  an  atm 

pain  aux  pommes  to  go  with 
bauttin,  mannedor  for  caviar. 
pain  de  seigle  (rye)  to  go 
with  seafood,  and  pain  de 
seigle  au  citron  to  set  off  the 
subtle  taste  of  oysters.  His 
patisserie  range  - a "must" 
for  any  bouhmger  these  days 
- Is  mouthwatering. 

One  notable  exception  to 
this  emphasis  on  variety  is 
Parisian  bouUmger.  Lionel 
Poildoa  He  still  prefers  to 
concentrate  on  what  he  says 
he  docs  best:  the  large  round 
sourdough  loot  made  from 
stone-milled  floor  based  on 
ancient  methods  of  fabrica- 
tion. Mind  you.  there  is  no 
need  to  come  to  France  far 
one  of  his  loaves;  he  sends 
them  to  overseas  customers 
straight  from  the  oven,  and, 
like  all  large  country  loaves', 
they  are  made  to  last. 


Barrels  of  Sauternes  in  the  cellars  of  Chateau  tPY  quern,  the  great  sweet  white  bordeaux.  W97  Sauternes  a definitely  a wine  to  boy  now 
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This  is  it  - the  moment  for  fine  wine 
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Congratulations  to  those 
Bordeaux  chateau  owners  realis- 
tic enough  to  announce  a dra- 
matic price  reduction  for  their 
1998  red  bordeaux.  With  Bor- 
deaux merchants"  cellars  piled 
high  with  unsold  1997s,  it  might 
seem  crazy  for  them.to  have  done 
anything  else,  but  there  will 
doubtless  be  other,  more  ambi-, 
tions,  less  realistic,  aimounce- 
meats  over  the- days  to -cmne. 

My  colleague  Nicholas  Faith 
will  be  reporting  in  detail  on  indi- 
vidual wines  and  whether  to  buy 
them.  Meanwhile,  I strongly  rec- 
ommend one  last  raid  on  the 
truly  exciting  1996  and,  even  bet- 
ter value,  1995  vintages. 

Traditionally  structured  Brit- 
ish wine  merchants,  .such  as 
Berry  Bros  & Rudd  and  Justertoi . 
& Brooks,  5t31  list  considerable 
quantities  of  both  1995s  and  1996s 
- and  not  just  red  bordeaux. 

Finance  directors  of  younger, 
less  well-funded  outfits  might 
baulk  at  this  stately  stock  turn- 
over but  these  rivals  face  each 
other  across  London's  St  James’s 
Street,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  activities  are  under- 
pinned by  sales  of  Cutty  Sark 
and  J&B  Rare  Scotch  whiskies 
respectively. 

The  relatively-  mature  1986  vin- 
tage or  Ch  Haul  Brian  has  been 
available  from  Oddbins  Fine 
Wine  for  just  £105,  but  hedonists 
might  well  be  tempted  by  the 
1995  vintage  on  sale  at  Berry 
Bros  for  £125  a bottle,  or  the 


exceptional  Ch  Margaux  1996  far 
£199  at  Berrys.  From  the  same 
merchant,  more  cautious  buyers 
can  luxuriate  in  rite  amount  of 
pure  pleasure  available  far  £19.95 
a bottle;  either  Ch  Popjeanx  1996, 
back  to  Flash  Harry  form,  or  the 
sophisticated  cocktail  that  is  Ch 
Batailley  1995. 

In  between  these  price 
extremes.  Grand  Puy  Lacoste 
1995  is  .£2995  at  Berrys  and  more 
glamorous  than  a first  growth  in 
many  a duller  vintage.  The  sec- 
ond wine.  Lacoste  Bone  1995.  is 
another  winner.  There  is  no  obvi- 
ous shortcut  to  working  out 
which,  region  or  proprietor  per- 
formed better  in  1995  or  1996  - 
except  to  say  that  web  site 
addresses  are  much  less  Hkely  to 
be  found  (m  the  labels  of  1995s. 

But  fine  red  hoideaux  is  made 
in  such  quantity  that  it  never 
disappears  from  the  market  - 
and  demand  even  for  the  trophy 
wines  produced  by  the  mlcro- 
ch&teaux  has  softened  considera- 
bly over  the  past  year. 

This  is  definitely  the  moment 
to  buy  1997  Sauternes  (and  1997 
German  sweet  wines),  however,  if 
you  have  not  already  taken  that 
sensible  step;  They  are  quite  deli- 
cious, and  much  more  impressive 
than  the  . vintage’s  red  bordeaux. 
Ch  La  Tour  Blanche  1997  is  sen- 
sational, but  unfortunately  was 
released  at  a price  to -reflect  this. 
Berrys  is  asking  £360  a case  for  It 
in  its  en  primeur  offer.  Probably 
best  value  in  their  1997  Sauternes. 


offer  is  the  sensational  Ch  Doisy 
Dafine  (£219  a case),  although  the 
1996  vintage  of  tins  wine  (£22.95  a 
bottle  from  Berrys)  would  make 
delicious  drinking  already. 

Wines  from  elsewhere  which 
must  be  pounced  on  now , if  only 
for  cellaring,  include  those  deh- 
dons  1996  burgundies,  at  prices 
that  look  increasingly  attractive; 
the  great  value  1995  Rhone  reds; 
the  exceptional  1991  Rioja  Reser- 
ves (Roda  at  £240  a case  from 


game  in  California,  acknowledg- 
ing that  this  la  the  source  of 
some  of  the  world's  finest  wines 
today  - if  only,  alas,  in  the  upper 
readies  of  the  price  range.  To  top 
drawer  names  such  as  Cbalone 
and  Galera,  Bibendum  has  added 
Kahn  to  its  portfolio  of  imports, 
and  those  already  seduced  by  the 
integrity  of  this  producer’s  wines, 
especially  dense  Chardonnays, 
Should  investigate-straight  away; 

It  is  a sad  fact  for  wine  lovers 


their  own  dining  tables  can  some- 
times get  their  hands  on  the  odd 
bottle  from  enthusiastic  retailers 
such  as  Uncorked  of  London  EC2. 

Other  UK  retailers  which  take 
the  trouble  to  persuade  top  Cali- 
fornia producers  to  export 
include  The  Wine  Treasury  of 
London  (Kistler,  Alban  et  al)  and 
T& W Wines  of  Thetford. 

Much  easier  to  find  is  the  regu- 
lar Landmark  Chardonnay, 
which  is  truly  delicious  and  more 


lands  Robinson  concludes  her  two-part  wine  buying 
guide  with  recommendations  for  fine  wines.  She  picks 
red  bordeaux,  Sauternes  and  Austrian  whites  that 
should  be  pounced  on  now,  and  gives  tips  on  how  to 
track  down  some  elusive  Californian  giants 


John  Arxnit  Wines  of  London 
Wll  looks  a snip  now  that  prices 
from  Spain  are  risi  ng  by  the  min- 
ute); and  the  best  Australian  reds 
from  the  extremely  successful 
1996  vintage. 

The  Australian  Wine  Club  can 
oblige  with  many  a hand-picked 
parcel,  but  so,  too,  can  Lay  & 
Wheeler  of  Colchester,  Essex,  for 
Henschke's  beautifully  balanced 
Eden  Valley  reds  and  Bibendum 
of  London  NW1  and  Oddbins  for 
D’Arenberg’s  generally  under- 
priced  and  dramatically  styled 
messages  from  McLaren  Vale. 

Bibendum  is  also  raising  its 


outside  the  state  that  Califor- 
nians like  their  own  wines  so 
much,  even  New  Yorkers  can 
hardly  get  their  hands  on  the 
best  One  young  wine  merchant, 
Richard  Lashbrook  of  Thorium  & 
Hunt  in  south  London  (0171-735 
6511),  has  been  doing  his  best  to 
winkle  small  quantities  out  of 
such  truly  fine  producers  as 
Araujo  and  Harlan, 

Wine-friendly  restaurants,  such 
as  the  fiat  Duck  at  Bray,  Berk- 
shire. and  Ransome’s  Dock  in 
Battersea,  south  London,  tend  to 
be  the  beneficiaries,  but  those 
who  would  prefer  to  see  them  on 


appetising  than  the  dearer 
Damaris  bottling,  from  Oddbins 
at  £21.99. 

The  chain's  top  seven  specialist 
branches,  Oddbins  Fine  Wine 
(branches  In  London,  Oxbridge 
and  Scotland's  twin  centres  of 
wine  excellence),  have  decided  to 
go  nap  on  Washington  state 
wines,  too.  This  is  sensible  in 
terms  of  quality  at  the  top  end. 
which  can  match  California  dol- 
lar for  dollar.  Washington’s 
more  ordinary  wines,  though, 
look  relatively  expensive  at  the 
moment. 

Andrew  Will’s  Washington 


Cabernets  and  Merlots  stood  out 
when  I visited  the  state  in  1996, 
and  it  is  thrilling  to  see  that  the 
teetotal  winemaker  is  sufficiently 
dedicated  to  the  British  market 
to  be  prepared  to  export  some  of 
his  sought-after  bottles.  Expect  to 
pay  £2499  for  his  intense  Sorella 
1996,  but  look  out,  loo,  for  his 
single  vineyard  Merlots. 

If  you  like  the  no-prisoners 
style  of  Cabernet,  the  minerals- 
rather-than-fruit  sort  convention- 
ally associated  with  Ch  Latour. 
then  Wing  Canyon  Mount  Veeder 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  1993  and 
1994  are  well  worth  investigating 
(£22.99  and  £18.99  respectively  at 
Oddbins  Fine  Wine). 

Another,  more  famous  Calif- 
ornia producer,  whose  Cabernets 
have  long  tasted  as  though 
old-fashioned  Ch  Latour  were  the 
archetype,  is  Paul  Draper  of 
Ridge.  Here  again,  the  British 
benefit  from  his  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  UK  market,  and 
cannot  only  jump  aboard  the  2998 
Monte  Bello  futures  bandwagon 
(fry  Adnams  of  Southwold.  Suf- 
folk on  01502-727220  and  Morris  & 
Verdin  of  London  SE1  on  0171-357 
8866),  but  also  wallow  in  such 
quintessenti ally  California  reds 
as  Lytton  Springs  1996  Ridge 
(£19-65  Adnamsj-  Unlike  some 
rather  unpleasantly  jammy  23a- 
fandels.  this  vineyard  blend  of 
7hn  with  Rhoneisb  grapes  sug- 
gests herbs  instead  of  simple 
fruit,  and  has  a real  sense  of 
place. 


Another  fine  1996  red  based  on 
a venerable  northern  California 
vineyard  is  Villa  Mt  Eden's 
Grand  Reserve  Zinfandel  from 
the  old  Monte  Rosso  vineyard  so 
cherished  by  Louis  Martini  in  the 
good  old  days  before  California 
growers  had  heard  of  Chardon- 
nay. It  is  about  £17  from  Noel 
Young  of  Trumpington  near 
Cambridge,  Harvey  Nichols  and 
Liberty  Wines  of  London  SW8 
(0171-720  5350). 

The  bandwagon  to  jump  aboard 
for  fine  white  wines,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  that  labelled  Aus- 
tria. This  is  where  connoisseurs 
can  find  elegance,  fruit  and  com- 
plexity - whether  In  sleek  Ries- 
lings and  cracking  GrUner  Veltli- 
neTs  from  the  Wachau  and 
Kamptal,  sophisticated  reds,  or 
the  sweet  marvels  of  Burgenland. 

The  dry  wines  will  probably 
outlive  the  sweet  and  those  made 
from  the  native  grape  go  from 
pungent  youth  to  disconcertingly 
burgundtem  maturity.  The  Ries- 
lings have  the  weight  of  Alsace 
and  the  race  of  the  Mosel. 

Merchants  selling  fine  Austrian 
wines  include:  Raeburn  Wines  of 
Edinburgh,  0131-3431158:  Berry 
Bros  & Rudd  of  London  SW1  and 
Basingstoke.  0171-396  9600;  Ben 
Ellis  Wines  of  Surrey,  01737- 
642160;  Bibendum  of  London 
NWl,  0171-723  5577;  Philglas  & 
Swiggot  of  SW11,  0171-924  4494; 
Bouquet  Wines  of  SW3,  0171-351 
9623;  and  T&W  of  Thetford, 
01842-765646. 


Fresh  produce,  fine  wines  and  keen  prices  make  the  Bay  Area  special  says  Nicholas  Lander 
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Opposite  a bus  shelter  poster 
pairing  “Are  you  waiting  for 
your  kids  to  talk  to  you 
about  pot  or  sex?",  I had  one 
of  my  most  exciting  meals  in 
San  Frandsco- 

Readers  with  long  memo- 
ries may  quickly  Identify  the 
location  of  the  restaurant 
from  this  message  alone.  Eos 
is  in  Haight  Ashbury,  once 
the  flower  power  capital  of 
the  world,  now  a respectable 
suburb  with  wonderful 
views  and,  as  demonstrated, 
the  occasional  top  restau- 
rant. 

A combination  of  factors 
main*  Eos  particularly  excit- 
ing - heavily  Aslan- 
influenced  food  such  as  seal- 
top  and  rock  shrimp  cates 
with  gingered  aioli,  tiger 
prawns  with  caramelised  soy 
nnirms  and  Thai  red  cuny 
chicken  with  bok  choy,  a 
sensational  wine  list  that 
qftwnfi  to  offer  nothing  but 
the  best  at  very  feb*  Prices, 
and  casual  yet  attentive  ser- 
vice. What  it  demonstrates 
above  all,  in 

obsessed  city,  is  that  the 

new  is  as  good  as  the  old. 

For  the  restaurant 
reviewer  as  well  as  tbecon- 
scientious  diner,  San  Fran- 
cisco-presents  two  logistical 
problems.  The  fin*  is  that 
however  long  you  stay, tn ere 


is'  never  enough  time  to  eat 
at  all  the  places  you  want  to. 
The  second  is  that  as  San 
Francisco,  and  more  particu- 
larly neighbouring  Berkeley 
and  Oakland,  spawned  Calif- 
ornia cuisine,  there  is  a defi- 
nite -choice  to  be  made  to 
return  to  those  places  which 
started  this  culinary  revolu- 
tion or  to  explore  the  new 
competition? 

My  inclination  was  for  the 
former  and  jet  lag  did  the 
rest.  Just  before  fatigue 
crept  in  bn  the  first  night- we 
managed  to  get  an  early 
booking-at  Oliveto,  a pioneer 
of  the  Italian  cooking  that 
has  swept  the  Bay  Area  and 
where  we  last  ate.  five  years . 
ago.  As  I walked  past  the 
food- market  underneath  the 
restaurant,  which  bristled- 
with  bright  California  pro- 
duce, I- .wondered  whether- 
disappointment  could  have 
set  in  with  age. 

, Such  fears  lasted  a few 
seconds.  The  restaurant  has 
worn  remarkably  well. -The 
menu  and  wine  list  manage 
to  combine  the ' comforting 
and  the  cutting  edge  in 
equal  proportions,  and  the 
kitchen  is.  as  skilled  as  ever. 
Whereas  many  American 
restaurants  serve  pasta  in 
quantities  that  would- be 
unrecognisably  enormous  to 


Oldies  but  goldies 


Al  b'Sn  Francisco  Moss  otherwise  slated: 
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At  the  culinary  epicentre:  Alice  Walters,  founder  of  Chez  Panisse  in  San  Franrisw 


Italy,  here  the  amount  of 
tagliatelle  was  just  right. 
The  bottarga  (grated  mullet 
roe),  which  accompanied  it, 
came  in  a generous  bowl  My 
main  course  of  lamb  cooked 
three  different  ways  - a 
piece . of  slow  roasted  shoul- 
der, a couple  of  spicy  lamb 
sausages  and  some  perfectly 
cooked  lamb  fillet  on  a 
skewer  - was  testimony  to  a 
confident,  experienced 
kitchen. 

One  Californian  restaura- 
teur ascribes  the  increasing 
number  of  good  eateries  and 
choir  unwavering  standards 
to  one  stogie  phenomenon  - 
usually  the  preserve  of  econ- 
omists - competition. 

‘There  are  so  many  places 
and  so  many  people  want  to 


eat  out  but  if  standards  drop 
or  prices  get  too  high,  cus- 
tomers just  never  return,” 
he  explained.  The  Califor- 
nian lifestyle  also  contrib- 
utes. With  so  many  people 
travelling  all  the  time,  res- 
taurants here  have  a higher 
throughput  than  most  Euro- 
pean restaurants.  This  res- 
taurateur's 50- sealer  restau- 
rant, open  from  iL30am  to 
950pm,  serves  up  to  200  cus- 
tomers a day. 

The  most  beneficial  aspect 
Of  this  for  the  customer  is 
that  restaurant  prices  in  the 
Bay  Area  remain  lower,  par- 
ticularly to  terms  of  the 
value  they  offer,  than  any- 
where else  1 know. 

For  four,  eating  three  seri- 
ously fine  courses  and  drink- 


ing well,  the  bills  hovered  on 
either  side  of  $200  including 
tax  and  service.  And  our 
most  expensive  dinner 
proved  to  be  the  most  disap- 
pointing, at  the  generally 
highly  rated  Boulevard. 

The  stimulus  that  close 
competition  can  bring  was 
exemplified  by  another  good 
Italian  xueal  at  Mazzini,  a 
relatively  new  trattoria  less 
than  a mile  from  Oliveto. 
Here,  the  design  is  more  con- 
sciously Italian,  but  the 
cooking  is  not  yet  as  pol- 
ished as  Oliveto. 

Eos  and  Mazzini  were  my 
only  excursions  into  the  new 
world  of  San  Francisco  res- 
taurants. For  the  rest  of  the 
time  we  concentrated  on  the 
relatively  old  world  - exem- 


plified by  the  accomplished 
cooking  of  Oakland's  long- 
timer  Bay  Wolf;  Greens, 
probably  the  world's  best 
vegetarian  restaurant;  the 
exemplary  fish  cooking  of 
the  Hayes  Street  Grill,  which 
has  just  celebrated  its  20th 
birthday,  and  an  astonish- 
ingly good  lunch  in  the 
upstairs  cafe  at  Chez  Pan- 
isse, California’s  culinary 
epicentre  since  it  opened  in 
I97L 

From  such  experiences  my 
most  urgent  recommenda- 
tion must  be  to  try  to  eat  in  1 
the  Bay  Area  at  the  first  i 
opportunity,  AU  of  these  i 
places  unfailingly  managed 
to  combine  a casual 
approach  to  dining  with 
extremely  professional  ser- 


vice (fortunately  the  days  of 
the  over-solicitous,  out-of- 
work  actor  turned  waiter 
who  regales  you  with  a 20- 
minute  monologue  on 
today's  specials  seem  long 


gone).  They  all  demonstrate 
an  extraordinary  eye  for 
fresh  produce  and  a determi- 
nation to  match  this  with 
the  most  suitable  wines,  for 
more  of  them  served  by  the 
glass  than  in  Europe  and 
often  to  a flight  - that  is, 
several  different  wines  to  see 
you  through  your  meaL 
This  attitude,  this  invigor- 
ating approach  to  serving 
only  the  freshest  at  the 
keenest  prices,  Inevitably 
- results  In  some  of  the  flim- 
siest of  menus,  all  printed 
for  that  particular  service, 
lunch  or  dinner,  offering 
only  what  is  best  at  that 
moment  By  tomorrow  they, 
and  yesterday’s  deliveries, 

. are  history. 

This  approach  contributes 
to  lower  prices,  as  it  means 
only  the  minimum  stock  Is 
held  overnight.  It  also  means 
the  menu  you  have  eaten 
from  becomes  the  restau- 
rant's calling  card. 

I have  brought  home  all 
the  menus  I was  lucky 
enough  to  eat  from  to  San 
Francisco,  where  I must  con- 
fess I have  left  - as  well  as  a 
sheaf  of  credit  card  slips  - 
my  culinary  heart. 


Wttsr  8:  Stout  muuumi 


1997  BURGUNDY 


The  most  comprehensive  offer  of  the 
finest  Growers  - shipped  direct 
Email:  realwfoe@la-reserve.co.uk 


Knightsb ridge  Hampstead  Marble  Arch  Folham 

Tdomswaeo  on -ohms  emmem  mnmvsn 

Fax  ME!  5B1  0250  017143)930)  0171-1025(166  0l7l38555» 
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AT  206  - 212  ST  JOHN  STREET.  CLERKENWEU  EC1 

A SPECTACULAR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  32  SPACIOUS  AWUUWffiTfTS  8S0  - 2000  SQ.FT. 
PRICES  FROM  £270.000  - £625.000  WITH  BALCONIES  OR  TERRACES  FROM 
269  SQ.FT.  - 649  SQ.FT.  INCLUDING- ONE  2200  SQ  FT.  PENTWNJ5E  COMPRISING 
THE  ENTIRE  EIGHTH  FLOOR  WITH  A WRAP  AROUND  TERRACE  OF  1520  SQ.FT.  AT  £UiM 
HIGH  SPECIFICATION  FEATURES:  WOOD  FLOORING.  HANDMADE  KITCHENS,  MARBLE 
BATHROOMS.  BESPOKE  LIGHTING.  FULi.  HEIGHT  DOUBLE  GLAZED  DOORS  OPENING 
ONTO  GLASS  BALUSTNADED  BALCONIES  OR  TERRACES.  SECURE  UNDERGROUND 
CAR  PARKING  AVAILABLE  GROUND  FLOOR  BX  UNTT  WITH  UNIQUE  DOUBLE  ASPECT 
HIGH  CEIUNG  SPACE.  AIRCOOLED  WITH  FULL  HEIGHT  WINDOWS.  FULL  ACCESS  RAISED 
BEECH  FLOOR  AND  ULTIMATE  LIGHTING  WEEKEND  VIEWMG  10.00AM  TO  5.00PM 
OTHERWISE  BY  APPOINTMENT  REDEFINE  THE  WAY  YOU  UVE,  CONTACT  WARNER  LOFTS 
T 0171  336  0011  F 0171  713  3404 


LANDMARK  ARCHITECTURE 
UNCOMPROMISED  STYLE 
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PAVILION 

APARTMENTS 


30' SI  lOHN’  S WOOD  ROAD.  LONDON  Nw-8 

The  Pavilion  Apartments,  represent  a remarkable  blend  of  icr.dmark  architecture, 
inspiring  views  and  a rare  sense  of  space  and  tranquillity  situated  in  the  heart 

of  St  John's. Wood 

••  Guide  Prices  ror  Apartments:  £200,000 - £74.5,000 
Penthouses:  Prices  on  application 


JJAMFDONS 


•or  ‘urJKer  inror:vc-icn  piccso  coir  oj-  .'Aa.-ceSnc!  Suite  or,: 

0171  -286  8080 


Knight  K 
Prank 


■ Millennium  Harbou 
...the  Peak  of  D 


1 R > 


:d:  «• 


London's  most  exciting  and  futuristic  riverside  development, 
designed  to  meet  the  living  needs  of  the  21st  Century. 


Adjacent  to  Canary  Wharf,  Millennium  Harbour  is  a six  building  waterfront 
complex  offering  a range  of  1.  2 and  3 bedroom  luxury  apartments  set  in 
extensive  landscaped  gardens  and  ali  with  river  views.  Designed  by  award 
winning  architects  CZWG.  the  exceptionally  high  specification  includes  a 
4.000sqft  stare  of  the  art  leisure  complex,  garage  parking  and  24  hr  concierge. 

LAST  17  APARTMENTS  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  OCCUPATION 

Luxury  2 bed.  2 bath,  apts  with  large  terraces  from  £1  95,000 
3/4  bed  apts  with  30G  sqfi  'terraces  front  £500,000 
2.000  sqft  duplex  penthouses  with  Irlple  terraces  £1  MILLION 


ALLY, MORE 


Open  7 days,  f.forrisy  to  Friday  1 Q2m-6pin. 
Saturday  & Sunday ! 1 siii-Snm 
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M A R K E T N G SUITE 

0171  537  7502 
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66  Rochester  Row 
Westminster  SWT 


EXCLUSIVE 


\ i/j  a i, ! Ti  bA 


SET  WITHIN  THE 
DIVISION  BOJ.  AREA 

from  £180,000 


OPEN 

TODAY 

1130  am  to  430  pa 


LCR  DEVELOPMENTS 

0171  828  3636 


FRANK  HARRIS 

ans  COMPANY 


BLOOMSBURY  WC1  Grade  11* 
lined  Georgian  freehold  i circa 
[ 720's J og  nun  side  of  Great 
James  Street  opposite  Bedford  Row 
and  dose  to  Greys  loo  Gardens. 
Spend  over  5 Boots  with  over  4.500 
sq.  ft  (net  internal)  of  spare  with 
anginal  wine  cellar  and  early 
Georgian  panelling. 
£725400  subject  to  contract 

ForftaftardafcA  or  txochuro  col 
0171  387  0077  <M) 

0171  388  aSMttoO 


GALL1ARD  HOMES 

PRESENT  LONDON'S  ALL  IN  ONE 

INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITY... 


keadyfor 

immediate 

OCCUPATION 

AND 

F«UY  FURNISHED! 


rrzj  2 & 3 Bt  o.  *mrtments 


a^ttFOBTHE 


PRICES  FROM 


£150,000 

UP  TO  £275,000 

★ RENTAL  YIELDS  ★ 


IP  TO 


BARBCAN  EC2,  Id fr  4 bed (lalln block 
wtti  24hr  potter,  car  pmfcteg  by  separate 
nsgcrUon.  £211500.  Frank  Harm  « Co 
0171  BOO  7000. 

uayfaih  wi  htognllcsre  M Boor  apart 
wttt  grand  rooms  and  Ngfi  coftigs,  300 
paneled  reception,  balcony.  dHng 
ream,  2 bedroom  rotes.  targe  tarrscs. 
El.lm.  Home  ft  Sons  0171  499  9344. 


o^Swrrt  fjWfflHV  UZMAN'S  HOUSE 

3,»-3»r°»  KOAD 

O OPENm^EEKEND 
10. 3 Oam- 5 pm  SAT  17TH-SDN  18th  APRIL  ’99 


REGISTER  .VOir  - FREE  CALL  24  lifts 


0800  90  89  88 


Winkworth 


Victoria  Park,  E9 


Exceptional  semi-deiacfied  Victorian  villa 
superbly  located.  4 levels,  19’  master  bedrm 
with  dressing  rm  & barhnn.  4 further 
bedims,  haihnn.  shwr  rm.  28'  drawing  rm. 
magnificeat  21' conservatory.  13)'  garden. 
Freehold  £575300 

VbtieiI  U44L  Anxnd  Tnnr  of  tto  property  avadk*: 
an  www.winknortli.ee.ixk 

Tel:  0181  986  4216 


© ■ fl  El  Hh.xky  & James  j-j 

CHESTERTON'S 


KENSINGTON 
SQUARE,  W8 

An  elegant  Grade  D Deled  period 
house  chra  5360  sq  ft  (498  sqm) 
over  6 Boors  with  PR.  stated  In  the 
sought  after  aware.  716  beds, 

4 baths.  3*4  reception  itth,  Wb  fast 
nursery  kt  staWbed  a u®ty  rm, 
doak,  oBfara,  gdn  & correnmal 
gdns. 

FH  £2,400,000 

KENSINGTON  0171937  7244 


Eaton  Row.  SWI  A *e0  presetted  3 
beds  modem  lown  berrac  LEASEHOLD 
51  Years  I Appnu)  CC355JMD 


Cadogaa  Sq,  SWI  Spadons  2nd  Door 
apartment  with  2/3  berk.  balcony. 
LEASEHOLD;  73  Years  (Approx) 
CE13M400 


Halsey  Mews,  SWJ  A modem  town 
home.  W2  ruceptiooi,  4/5  bedrooms. 
3 bath,  kiicben/breafcfasi  rang,  roof 
terrace.  FREEHOLD  GttBMMO 


0171  235  SS61 


Looking  for  the 
right  house? 

First  click  on  / ince™" 
the  right  site. 


leading 

property 


• Property  viewing  from  the  comfort 
of  your  own  homo  or  office-. 

• 1000’s  of  properties  to  match  your 
requirements,  directly  maintained  by  leading  a«nts 

F.nd,nf  the-  time  to  visit  Estate  Agents  can 

impossible  to  fit  into  a busy  lifcsrvle  in  „nfZ  ' , - 

^ ir**? 

properties  into  Ch<?  comfort  of  your  ' u 
UP  to  dace  details  from  firms  such  .^PdL  7°' 
Hamptons,  Halifax,  General  Accidprr  K • 77'  . 

Lcga,  * conoral  Roya,  Sun  Alliance  and 

www.propertyfindenco.uk 

[<s3 


THE  INTERNET  PROPERTY  FINDER 
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Riverside  views 

will  have  been 
through  the  mill 

Gerald  adogan  reports  on  a project  that  will  save  a jewel  of 
Scotland  s industrial  heritage  and  provide  homes  at  competitive  prices 
Past  the  Stanley  Mills,  a few 
miles  upriver  from  Perth  In 
Scotland,  huge  volumes  of 
water  tumble  down  to  the 
sea. 
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The  mills  are  a spectacular 
monument  of  the  water- 
power era  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  the  Tay,  on 
which  they  stand,  is  a 
snappy,  powerful  river 
famous  for  salmon  fishing 
and  also,  once  upon  a time, 
freshwater  pearls.  From  the 
1780s  until  1989  the  mills 
processed  cotton. 

Now,  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Phoenix  Trust  is  converting 
two  of  the  mills  into  hous- 
ing. When  the  Prince  visited 
two  weeks  ago  to  Lay  com- 
memorative bricks,  the  sun 
shone  and  a fisherman  stood 
and  cast  in  the  swirling 
water,  oblivious  of  royalty 
and  the  contractor's  noise. 

In  partnership  with  His- 
toric Scotland,  Phoenix  has 


Royal  bricklayer:  the  Protce  of 
Wales  at  Stanley  Mills  i 


waj®£  owwioua  of  royalty  side  of  a hairpin  bend  in  the  demolished.  If  restored,  they 
and  the  contractor's  noise.  river.  must  benefit  the  community 

In  partnership  with  His-  “The  force  in  the  river  is  and  help  local  regeneration, 
toric  Scotland,  Phoenix  has  Stanley's  main  asset,"  says  Stanley  has  also  had 
taken  on  a huge  brownfield  archaeologist  Ron  Fitzgerald  grants  from  the'  Gannochy 
housing  scheme  at  Stanley,  of  Halifax-based  Structural  Trust  (£160,000)  and  the  Hls- 
Its  task  is  to  save  a crown  Perspectives,  who  has  found  toric  Building  Council  for 


Britain,  .as  the  South 
wanted). 

In  the  late  19th  century 
the  mills  turned  to  making 
cotton  belting  and  webbing 
for  the  army.  The  world 
wars  helped  business. 
When  the  mills  closed  in 
19803  they  were  processing 
artificial  fibres.  - 
They  Quickly,  became  a 
target  for  vandals,  until  in 
1995  Historic  Scotland  took 
the  site  into  care,  helped  by 
a grant  from  the  Heritage 
Lottery  Fund  (which  by  now 
has  given. 22.4m).. 

In  1997  Stanley  became 
Phoenix's  first  project  in  its 
mission  as  a non-profit  mak- 
ing charity  to  acquire,  repair 
and  find  new  uses  for  major 
p*  historic  buildings  which 
might  fall  into  decay  or  be 
le  demolished.  If  restored,  they 
must  benefit  the  community 
is  and  help  local  regeneration, 
rs  Stanley  has  also  had 


River  views:  Kit  Martin  (left)  and  David  MacLehose,  part  of  the  team  effort 


jewel  of  Scotland's  industrial  investigating  the  mills  an  Scotland  (£744.000)  and  a 


heritage  (once  Britain's  most 
northerly  cotton  mills)  and 


exciting  project 


loan  of  £500.000  from  the 


provide  houses  and  fiats  at  was  better,"  Bays  Fitzgerald, 
competitive  prices  (currently  and  at  Stanley  it  stayed  so. 


“Until  about  1825  water  Architectural  Heritage  Fund, 
as  better,"  Bays  Fitzgerald,  the  largest  it  has  given. 


The  of  the  buildings  is 
not  an  issue  for  Phoenix.  In 
his  former  private  capacity, 


A,  are  as  majestic  as  their 
riverside  setting  - and  some 
of  the  new  residential  -units 
are  so  close  to  the  water  that 


systems,  planned  the  mills 
in  1784  at  the  downstream 


added  in  red  sandstone  and  a - architect  Kit  Martin,  the 
gas  plant,  with  a water-lined  director  of  the  trust,  was 


piles. 

Now  Phoenix  is  also  tak- 
ing on  Fort  Gilkicker  at 


from  £39,000  to  £140,000)  and  thanks  to.  the  Tay.  In  not  an  issue  for  Phoenix.  In 
a visitors*  centre.  Craft  1825-1828  new  mills  were  his  former  private  capacity, 
shops  will  come  later  and  added  in  red  sandstone  and  a - architect  Kit  Martin,  the 
perhaps  an  art  gallery.  gas  plant,  with  a water-lined  director  of  the  trust,  was 

The  mills,  listed  category  circular  gas  holder,  to  pro-  fearless  in  converting  stately 
A,  are  as  majestic  as  their  vide  lighting.  The  workers'  piles, 
riverside  setting  - and  some  hours  ran  from  5am.  until.  Now  Phoenix  is  also  tak- 
of  the  new  residential  units  7pm.  - ing  on  Fort  Gilkicker  at 

are  so  dose  to  the  water  that  .In  the  1860s ..the  mills  had  Portsmouth,  which  is  part  of 
owners  could  fish  from  the  : to  dose  in  the  cotton  “faro-  the  Palmerston  era  land 
sitting  room  window,  if  that  ' we”  caused  by  the  Americas  defences  against  the  French, 
were  allowed.  Fishing  rights  Civil  War  (when  a main  aim  The  scheme  for  public  access 
are  not  included.  . of  the  North  was  to  secure  and  .,  private  apartments 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  cotton  processing  for  places  includes  removing  an  earth 
founder  of  modern  factory  such  as  Lowell,  Massachu  bank  that  has  been  piled 
systems,  planned  the, mills  setts,  rather  than.  have,  the  against  the  walls  for  added 
in  1784  at  the  downstream  raw.  .material  shipped  to  protection  against  gunfire. 


A spectacular  monument  of  the  water  power  era;  Stanley  Mflb 


Soon  we  shall  see  the  walls 
of  flfnririmr  in  their  original 
glory. 

At  Stanley,  Historic  Scot- 
land has  made  the  1780s  Bell 
Mill  - its  bell  called  the 


workers  - sound  and  water- 
tight, using  recycled  slates 
from  Perth  prison,  and  will 
turn  it  into  the  visitor 
centre. 

From  here,  people  will 


step  out  into  a large  court- 
yard to  view  the  grand 
industrial  archaeology  of 
Stanley's  vast  wheel  pits  and 
the  gas  works  that  powered 
and  lit  the  mills.  On  the 


MOTORING 


Clawing  back  lost  ground  from  a classic  rival 

Jaguar's  S-type  was  compared  unfavourably  with  Rover's  75  at  its  Motor  Show  launch.  Today,  all  that  has  changed,  reports  Michael  Harvey 


In  case  you  had  not.  realised, 
that's  Shirley  Bassey  'singing 
on  the  new  Jaguar  S-type 
television  advertisement. 
The  lyric  - “It's  all  just  a 
little  bit  of  history  repeating 
itself'  - is  the  key  to  it  all. 
Without  the  past,  the  S-type 
is  nothing. 

But  the  choice  of  Shirley 
Basse y is  intriguing.  Like 
Jaguar,  she  has  been  filed 
away  in  the  subconscious  of 
many,  and  forgotten  for 
about  20  years  - long 
enough  to  take  on  a certain 
rosy  hue.  - ■ ‘ - 

jaguar  is  still  denned  by  a 
30-year-old  car,  the  E-type; 
Bassey  by  a 25-year-old  song, 
the  sublime  “Diamonds  are 
Forever”.  Yet  Jaguar,  like. 
Shirley  Bassey,  has.  found 
new  admirers  in  recent 
years,  admirers  just  young. 

enough  to  have  forgotten, 
and  just  old  enough  to  ' want 
to  go  back.  - 

This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  nostalgia;  Ifs  a much 
more  fundamental  sense  of 
belonging.  Jaguar's  advertis- 
ingagency,  J Walter  Thomp- 
son, could  easily  have 
pressed  the’  you-must- 
remember-this  button,  btit 
that’s  not  what  Jaguar  is 

^tat  like  bom-again  Welsh 
divas,  car  companies,  esp* 
dally  British  ones,  must 


handle  the  past  with  care. 
Without  the. promise  of  a. 
vivid  future,  a back  cata- 
logue is  just  unwanted  lug- 


So  it's  hard  to  believe  as 
you  watehtbe  appropriately 
modern  S-type  commercials, 
that  six  months  ago  the  new. 
Jaguar  was  being  compared 
unfavourably  with  the -new 
Rover  75.  ■ . . 

The  75  has  not  had  an  easy 
run  since"  then;  . From  the 
moment  some  public  rela- 
tions-genius  decided  its 
launch  would  be  a good  plat- 
form for  a -badly  handled 
game  of  brinkmanship  with 
the  "government  over  the 
future  -of  -Rover's  belea- 
guered Umgftridge  plant  to 
Binqtogham,  the  75  has  had 
to  figbt  .iq  keep  Its  abilities 
the  focus  of  attaation  . 

It  has  . had  to  swerve  a 
course'  around  polemical 
reviews,  .embarrassing  ■ engi- 
neering.: revelations  and 
repeated  delays. 

So  what  was  it  that 
appealed-  .about  the  Hover 
when  it  dood,  almost  side  by 
side,  with  the  S-type  at  the 
Motor  Show  last  October?  In 
aword-looks.-  - 

The  teeZtog:  then  .was  that 
the  Jagrar  'lookedfike  a pas1 
tiche  of  a.  British  ear.  The 
Rover  looked  the  real  thing. 

You  were  considered  to  be 


. fit  for  the  Tower  If  you  dared 
suggest  that  the  75  could  be 
just  a bit  too  much  like  your 
father's  car. 

For  an  hour  or  two,  until 
the  position  of  Longbridge 
started  to  be  sorted  out*  it 
was  a spectacular  and  unex- 
pected win  for  Rover,  the 
underdog.  Jaguar  didn't 
comment  it  took  the  knocks 
and  was  happy  to  wait  for  its 
car's  virtues  to  speak  for 
themselves. 


ing  misgivings  crept  into  the 
public  arena. 

Sadly,  it  seems  that  when 
the  car  finally  goes  on  sale, 
the  75  will  have  to  fight 
harder  than  ever  to  win  over 
the  sceptics  and  convince  us 
that  Rover  can  build  desir- 
able prestige  cars  once  more. 
Until  it  does,  those  elegant, 
classically -tailored  lines 
could  look  embarrassingly 
over-dressed. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  Ion- 


Car  companies  must  handle  the  past  with  care. 
Without  the  promise  of  a vivid  future, 
a back  catalogue  is  just  unwanted  luggage 


Over  the  following 
months,  the  situation  at 
Rover  went  from  bad  to 
worse  and  it  was  hard  not  to 
projeet  the  company's  mal- 
aise on  to  the  75. 

The  chrome  that  had  spar- 
kled under  the  fights  of  the 
show  seemed  tarnished  by 
the  rumours  of  hoard-level 
shenanigans  and  engineer- 
ing foul-ups. 

- Hordes  of  prototypes  scur- 
rying up  and  down  the  M40, 
as  Rover  fought  to  rectify 
quality  issues,  looked 
increasingly  desperate,  as 
strategic  and  then  engineer- 


ger Wolfgang  Reitzle’s  prob- 
lem. Rettrie  was  forced  to 
quit  at  BMW,- which  owns 
Rover,  Just  when  it  seemed 
he  was  finally  within  reach 
of  the  position  he  had 
laboured  most  of  his  work- 
ing fife  to  attain. 

From  the  start  of  this 
month,  the  suave  German 
with  the  pencil  moustache 
and  the  unfortunate  sneer, 
has  become  chairman  of 
both  Jaguar  and  Volvo,  as 
well  as  the  overall  board 
member  at  Ford  responsible 
tor  Aston  Martin  and  Lin- 
coln. 


Given  Reitzle’s  passion  for 
engineering  and  bis  belief  in 
BMW.  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  the  de  facto  former 
No  2 at  the  car  company 
regards  his  new  role  as  con- 
solation. After  all,  he,  more 
than  anyone,  has  been 
responsible  for  making  BMW 
an  icon  for  car  drivers  over 
the  past  20  years. 

He  will  not  miss  Rover. 
We  all  winced  with  embar- 
rassment when  the  BBC 
filmed  the-  dinner  ladies  at 
Rover  popping  to  Sains- 
bury*s  to  buy  Bavarian  sau- 
sage for  the  new  bosses’ 
lunchtime  sandwich. 

There  wQl  be  none  of  that 
this  time.  Reitzle  is  having 
new  offices  built  for  his  Ford 
Premier  Automotive  Group 
in  London’s  exclusive  Berke- 
ley Square. 

On  the  basis  of  the  new 
S-type  Jaguar,  Reitzle  wifi 
not  miss  driving  BMWs 
much  either.  The  cars  he 
created  at  BMW  are  testi- 
mony to  h£s  skills  as  a 
driver. 

The  slogan,  “the  ultimate 
driving  machine",  conjured 
up  by  BMW’s  UK  advertising 
agency  to  the  1970s,  proved  a 
self-serving  prophecy.  No 
manufacturer  makes  a range 
of  cars  so  acutely  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  driver.  Yet 
sometimes  we  like  to  be  pas- 


sengers in  our  own  cars  too. 

The  S-type  will  not  let  you 
down,  no  matter  how  the 
mood  catches  you.  7t  will 
paw  the  ground  as  gently  as 
the  tiniest  kitten  yet,  with  a 
choice  of  two  powerful, 
eager  engines  and  five-speed 
automatic  gearboxes  from 
Ford,  it  can  extend  its  claws 
at  a moment’s  notice. 

The  steering  is  maybe  a 
little  lighter  than  prescribed 
by  the  BMW  5-series,  the 
benchmark  among  vehicles 
of  this  size  and  class.  It's  not 
at  the  expense  of  confidence, 
something  the  new  Jaguar 
has  in  abundance. 

The  biggest  task  facing 
Reitzle  is  creating  another 
new  Jaguar,  smaller  than 
the  S-type.  This  time,  the 
target  will  be  another  Reitzle 
icon,  the  BMW  3-series.  After 
the  debacle  at  Rover,  he  will 
be  grateful  that  the  negotia- 
tions for  government  fund- 
ing were  completed  by  his 
extremely  diplomatic  prede- 
cessor. Nick  Seheele. 

By  the  time  the  smaller. 
Mondeo-sized  Jaguar  noses 
out  of  a reborn  Halewood 
plant  to  Merseyside,  Jag- 
uar’s present  should  be  as 
exciting  as  its  past.  Zt  wifi  be 
up  to  Reitzle  to  decide  how 
much  of  the  past.  - Jaguar's 
and  his  own  - the  sxsfied 
“X400"  will  evoke. 


other  sides  of  the  yard  are 
the  two  mills,  the  Mid  Mill 
fronting  on  to  the  river  and 
the  East  Mill,  where  Phoenix 
is  making  39  (vertically 
divided)  houses,  maisonettes 
and  fiats. 

Many  units  have  stunning 
water  views  and  those  to  the 
Mid  Mill  keep  the  original 
ripple-effect  ceilings  with 
long  brick  arcades  set 
between  cast  iron  beams  - a 
feature  of  early  industrial 
architecture  designed  to  be 
fireproof. 

Although  marketing  has 
only  just  begun,  five  units 
have  been  sold  or  agreed 
already.  Rooms  are  gener- 
ously sized  and  the  kitchens 
finished  with  good  quality, 
but  simple  woodwork.  With 
units  ranging  from  one  to 
four  bedrooms,  there  should 
be  a good  mix  of  residents. 

Eager  to  return  to  their 
Scottish  roots.  Hew  and 
Norma  Lothian  from  Peter- 


borough look  forward  to 
moving  to  Stanley  later  in 
the  year  for  its  “location, 
with  three  river  views"  from 
their  flat  at  the  end  of  the 
East  MUL  They  are  also  keen 
to  be  close  to  Edinburgh. 
Lothian,  who  is  a consultant 
and  expert  witness  in  con- 
struction cases,  was  also 
impressed  by  the  engineer- 
ing. 

Residents  will  pay  mini- 
mal charges  for  mainte- 
nance, says  David  MacLe- 
hose,  Phoenix's  local  deputy 
director,  as  Historic  Scotland 
will  be  looking  after  the 
green  spaces  and  woods 
around  the  mills. 

The  Prince  and  Kit  Martin 
emphasised  the  team  effort 
that  had  made  it  possible  to 
give  new  life  to  some  of 
Britain's  greatest  industrial 
heritage  to  a unique  country 
setting  on  the  Tay.  The 
agent  for  Stanley  Mills  is 
BidweQs,  01738330666. 


Still  waiting  after 
all  these  years 

Richard  Donkin  clings  fervently  to  his  hopes 
of  owning  an  open-topped  Morgan  four-seater 


Many  years  ago  I drove  my 
wife's  bright  yellow  Triumph 
Spitfire  sports  car  in  the 
south  of  France  on  our 
honeymoon. 

We  felt  a million  dollars 
on  the  French  roads  where 
the  Spitfire  was  a 
comparative  rarity. 
Nevertheless.  1 could  not 
suppress  a feeling  of 
deflation  and  envy  as  we 
approached  the  Italian 
border  and  drew  up  behind  a 
white,  open-topped 
four-seater  Morgan  Plus 
Four.  For  posing  and  style 
there  was  no  contest  It  had 
to  be  a Morgan. 

I decided  we  had  to  have 
one  even  though  there  was  a 
seven-year  waiting  list  The 
Spitfire  was  barely  parked  to 
the  driveway  before  I had 
signed  a £100  cheque  for  the 
deposit  on  the  Morgan  and 
sent  it  to  a dealer  in 
Manchester.  We  couldn’t 
afford  one  at  the  time  but  1 
was  sure  we  would  be 
moving  up  to  the  world 
within  seven  years. 

In  the  meantime  we 
settled  for  a Golf  GTf,  which 
in  1979  had  the  same  rarity 
value  to  the  UK  the  Spitfire 
had  to  France.  But  it  wasn’t 
real  poseur  material, 
providing  instead  a 
dangerous  invitation  to  a 
youthful  driver.  The  Golf 
I ended  life  embedded  to  a 
wall  of  Caphouee  Colliery 
near  Wakefield. 

With  a year  of  the  waiting 
period  to  go,  the  dream  was 
fading  fast  A larger  house,  a 
new  roof  and  a baby  had 
exhausted  any  surplus 
financps.  The  deadline  came 
and  went.  Volkswagens 
made  way  for  Volvos  as  the 
family  expanded  to  four. 

People  tried  to  warn  me 
off  Why  on  earth  buy  such 
out-of-date  engineering  built 
around  a wooden  frame?  The 
answer  was  always  the  same 
- because  it  looked  good. 
That  honeymoon  image  of 
the  stylish  young  couple  in 
their  white  Morgan 
continued  to  haunt  me. 

Another  year  went  by. 

Still  no  word  from  the 
dealer.  I tried  ringing.  No 
answer.  The  dealership  had 
gone  into  liquidation.  The 
dream  was  shattered  to 
some  ways  it  came  as  a 
reliet 

The  family  expanded  into 


people  carriers.  The  Morgan 
did  not  expand  There  is  still 
a waiting  list  although  these 
days  it  is  down  to  nearer 
four  years  and  the  deposit  is 
£250. 

The  Malvern-based 
Morgan  Motor  Company, 
which  has  made  a virtue  of 
slow  incremental  change, 
responded  to  increasing 
waiting  lists  by  upping 
production  from  about  410  a 
year  to  the  1980s  to  486  to 
1997.  to  February  it  was 
improved  from  10  to  11  cars 
a week.  It  has  a target  of 
reducing  waiting  lists  to  two 
or  three  years  but  don't  hold 
your  breath. 

In  the  meantime  there  is 
bad  news  for  those,  like  me, 
who  have  been  hankering 
after  a four-seater. 
Production  of  four-seaters 
has  been  suspended  because 
of  difficulties  complying 
with  new  European  vehicle 
approval  standards. 

Four-seater  production  is 
to  resume  next  month. 

There  is  also  a better 
system  of  deposit-taking 
these  days.  Every  deposit 
handed  to  a dealer  is 
recorded  by  the  factory  and 
an  order  number  allocated 
so  potential  buyers  can  be 
traced  Should  a dealership 
collapse.  That  said,  deposits, 
as  ever,  are  not  refundable. 

I have  the  impression  that 
long  after  people  carriers  . 
have  made  way  for  New  Age 
buses  Morgan  will  still  be 
making  cars  for  a market 
where  a shortage  of  supply 
helps  to  generate  demand. 

Part  of  the  appeal  is  the 
car’s  simplicity.  The  basic 
Morgan  4^4  is  so  named 
because  it  has  four  cylinders 
and  four  wheels. 

The  problem  for  me  is  the 
more  old-fashioned  Morgan 
appears  - the  factory 
switches  off  its  telephones  at 
lunchtime  because  “its  the 
only  time  they  can  get  any 
work  done”  - the  more  I 
warm  to  the  company. 

Zt  stands  for  a set  of  values 
that  have  all  but 
disappeared.  Our  last  four 
care  have  been  automatics 
and  1 have  become  deskilled 
to  motoring  terms. 

One  day,  many  years  from 
now,  Z might  sign  another 
hopeful  deposit  cheque.  The 
rear  seat  might  just  have . 
room  tor  a zbnmer  frame. 
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Living  in  Style 


Chelsea 


from  £395,0.00 
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The  Drayton 

69  Drayton  Gardens 

CHELSEA  SYV10 
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EXCLUSIVE 
NEW  BUILD 
APARTMENTS 

WITH  PARKING 

FROM  £510,000 


?<int  year  round  sun  and  a safe  hav  ^ u. 
of  gentle  breezes,  sea  views 

-ii/Sditkkws  apart  rneni  and  a tax  fnendiv, 
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SHOW 

APARTMENT 

OPEN 
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Weekdays 

11.30  am  - 6.00  pm 
Weekends 

11.30  am  - 4.30  pm 
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LCR  DEVELOPMENTS 

0171  835  1357 
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MARYLEBONE 
VILLAGE  W1 
Stunning  new  2/3  bed 
flats.  Shared  freehold. 
Walking  distance  from 
Regents  Park.  KCG: 
0171  486  5551 


In  Portomaso,  Malta,  wc  talk  your  language. 


Luxurious  waterfront  apartments 
available  from  £70,000  to  £285,000. 

(1st  phase  completion  Sept  1999)  Infection  flights  arranged. 
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STUNNING  NEW  2/3  BED  FLATS. 
Maiytebane  Wage  Wi . Shared  toehold. 
Waiting  dsbnco  from  Regortt  Pads. 
Benhatai  Btehopr 0171  290  2800 


IFPDSavills  Internationa! 
Residential  Department 
70  North  Row,  Park  Lane, 
London,  W1R  IDG 
Tel:  0171  408  5520 
Fax:  0171  -108  5502 
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Superb  Investment  Opportunity 


Guaranteed  9.5%  Rental  Yield 


OutsanAng  quaity  wwaiwu  wota 
a ungn  naw  dntiognHn  200  yanb 
Iran  7he  Square  Hk 


MOUNT  STREET,  MAYFAIR  WI 

On  the  Imtrucdoia  of  James  Purdei  & Sorts  Lid 
A selection  of  supeib  apartments  within  the  historic  Poriey  building 

FtarfhoDK  Magnetic  * 
aunnee  Hall  Douhfci  haghr. 
GaQened  Reception  Room,  Ktebeo, 
2 Bedrooms  nidi  Ea  Srane  Batted . 
Cloakroom,  RooCTorax.  Dnect  Lift. 
(1.620  sq  ft)  £1.1  mflBon 

JT and y* Floor Ftats 
Each  with  Large  Entrance  Hmll, 
Double  Reception  Rnotn.  ■ 

KirdiaVB'fas  Room.  2 Bedroom* 
with  En  Snbt  Bathroom*.  Cktitroora. 
Comfort  Cooling.  (1233  sq  ft  eachl 
£8S(U)00& £875,000 


IV2-  Floor  Maisooeflr 
Emonce  HsdL  Recepood  Roam. 
Knchcc/B'  Ext  Roam.  3 Bedrooms, 
2 Bathrooms,  Cloakroom.  Comfort 
Goofing.  <1.120  sq  ft)  £795^09 


Raady  lor  mmadixe  occnpanon 

IHapwid  Paring. 

Z*-Hoof  porterage. 

Rn  £299,000. 


0171  250  1012 


IMMTKMlfT  UMIBK  aCDt  4AN 

ra  0171  250 1015 


LEASES  APPROXIMATELY  98  YEARS 

Tel:  0171  493  0076  Fax:  0171 491  2920 
Email:  mayf^@egertonpropertyx<uik 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
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Prices  .ranging  from  £525,000 

,;aa  k?j.t  ; 

cire;  OtSi  <31  7S0C  Foe  01  SI  4S1  7 5 C **  C - M ft : : : 5.ik-v?c<?o>v  so.’ex 


-H.-5-'i:Srers:  «-ricnrprec<:  vi 
Da  ac-.^rooe'e':::  « wire. n is 
)'.r:<frt  c.f-dirg  r.-ur'f  a**  just 
ie>  re.:  svaikib'a.  'Close  :c 
■iri  fgsy  :t.Krt  Qi  Heathro.*. 


to  £665,000.  rj 

•»ho*v  f’.OLi-e  op«r-  c'i'Sy  ••C-.T'--  - 
Seli-iss  Aaerts,  3i:eon  VVvviT*.  C 
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Luxury  2 bedroom 
apartments,  within  walking 
distance  oT  Christchurch  town 
centre, 

forming  part  of  a Grade  □ 
Listed  'Napoleonic'  stable 
block,  formerly  home  to  the 
Royal  Horae  Artillery. 
£80.000  - £130.000 
Fafaner  Snell  Sales  Centre 
(01202)406090 


• UPLYME  • 


82  Acres  of  Development 

Tjmii 

with  planning  consent 
for  residential  development 
Contact:  Palmer  Sodl 
TjnH  Sc  Winning  Office 

on  (01935)  411822 
www.pahnersneILco.uk 
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FANT  HOUSE,  NR.MAIDSTONE,  KENT 
An  historic  Georgian  residence,  superbly  restored  and 
modernised,  6 beds,  5 lux. bathrooms.  4 rccept,  w.c.cloaks, 
oak  kiteten  with  4 oven  Aga,  utility,  laundry  room, 
vast  cellars,  1 acre  of  walled  gardens,  4 car  garage.  - 
£875,000 
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Hampshire.  Bucklers 
Hurd,  nr.  Beaulieu 


THUftTV  ONE 

ESG^SfiSE! 
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A property  with  stunning 
views  across  open  fields 
to  the  Beaulieu  River  and 
Isle  of  Wight,  set  in  a 
National  Nature  Reserve. 
For  Sale  by  Public 
Auction  12  th  May.  Price 
Guide  £400,000  Freehold 
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For  details  please 
contact  GA  Town  & 
Country  on  01590 
675025 


IE  MOST 


HL'CKIXGHAWSHIRE 


heart  of 


BEACONSRELD 
Laige  new  house  in  'h  acre  soiab 
facing  plot,  with  5 Beds.  4 
Receptions,  galkned  entrance 
hail  and  Double  garage. 
£875,000 


Prafesflienal  and  indepondant 
company  acting  solely  for 
the  purchaser 

Central  > S.W.  London  I BeifcsMra  / 
Oxfortahie  / BuetanghamaNra  / 
HMrp0hlrfl 

Calh  Francis  Long  BA 
TW:  01189713310 
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AMPTONS 


FARNHAM  COMMON 

Adj  Burnham  Beeches 
Large  new  house  with  5 Beds,  4 
Bartts.  4 Recepis  and  Double 
garage.  £685,000 
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INTERNATIONAL 


E-mafl:  franctaOfl-hormsaarctuxujfc 
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; Commercial  FVopert>'  section 

every  Friday. 


For  more  ittfofmatiort  fJcaso  call; 
Tel:  -44  171  S73  4474 
Fox:  j-44  171  873  3098 


THE  OLD  MTLL 
BRIDGE  OF  URR 
DUMFRIES  A GALLOWAY 
Cxrti  LVrjjrLn  ) min  Danina  inmilc. 
A*  tmtSMiaf  iffoaulK  ■' 1 ■ srawl  ad 

hE*  rente tnOeomdCscw * few  fK^ms 
fa  asdoaU  own  •*  P1sb#d;  ad  Liwd 
IUMfCubol  IR  heUtiserapK  teOtilOL 
fr  Kin  Itae  tela  CrtWr  JOMtnBDf  Cat* 
aSknaai^KxS 

Fvek  ai  aldei*  h 5 M. 

Oka  mf  (UMHh- 4r  rtoh 
O^tonllMOn  -OJflBi 


Hertfordshire  - Kings  Langley 

M25 IJ20I I mile.  Heathrow  Airport  19  miles  Central  London  19  mites 

A beautifully  pmsemwi  Watered  property  dating  from 
I7U>  Centary.  wfth  river  and  mSbtream  running  Ibnragta  the  gardens. 

Recepdon  tofl.  4 nxqojoa  moot, 

ground  floor  miieu.  4/S  bedrootib. 
.1  buhrooms  rj  m waci.  dtemne 
rtunfoadroaoL  bilfianK  momltibra}-. 

Swimming  pool  trnnr.  axart. 
«*inn»rq]rfaBfr 

Supaft  bmkcqied  gardens. 
About  2 aaRMOmuL 


HTTCHAMBURY  HOMES 
01628604634 
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LETTINGS 


PeiUOD  FARMHOUSE  wflli  outLtamSng 
vtewa  over  Rtvor  Onwll  near  IpewtOi. 
KBchen,  dnlng  room,  drawing  roam,  4 
badrooms  (Dn-outta  battinram)  and 
bathroom.  Contact  Ruth  Lamb, 
Bkfogfc,  01473  611644. 


•1,2  and  3 bedroom 
apartments 

.LA  ‘Built  around  two  private 
: landscaped  courtyards 
Av'"  *24  hour  security 
*999  year  leases 
•Prices  from  £260.000 
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Guide  £1.250.000 


IftAWnOWALTHATCHHI  FARUHQUSE 
near  Thorpeneas.  KhefMn,  dining  roam, 
sltling  nrom,  3 bedrooms  anti  bathroom. 
Contaa  Ruth  Lamb.  BHirals.  01473 
611604 


^‘cr  forth 


A^omaig  mmale  amife  ml  #mfctr  .falmt  half  an  ucnr 
anuiahfc  sepanaeU  if  mpdrrd 

Rkkmanswortb  office  Tel:  01923  776291 


101387)  2 52 ('>89/ 2 5-1 84 7 


The  ultiniaR  propi  m ^(-arcli 
w.)i:nnptons,co.uk 


TTMDnBMALTWBBI  FRAMED  HOUSE. 
* Wherotaad.  4 badrarana  (one  wth  on- 
uHe  shower  room).  bHhroom.  mwwn. 
(finning  room.  sMng  room,  garsge 
partially  converted  Into  an  office. 
Comad  Ruth  Lamb,  Bkhrefe,  01473 


4r2ec  or  toieohons 


0171  2331168 


FAI0171  !!J1177 
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* ONE  IN  A MILLION 

Hammer  about  to 
fall  on  stately  pile 

But  Gerald  Cadogan  says  there  is  just  time  for  a last-minute  bid 

ble  and  classical  reliefs.  And 
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The  sale  of  Wentworth 
Woodhouse.  a colossal 
stately  pile,  has  reached  its 
eleventh  hour.  .This  huge 
18th  century  house  in  York- 
shire, between  Rotherham 
and  Barnsley,  offers 
124,600  sq ft  of  space  and  has 
the  longest  facade  (606ft)  of 
any  private  house  In  the 
country. 

“We  sent  out  1,500  bro- 
chures," says  Mark  RimeJJ  of 
Strutt  and  Parker,  “and  had 
80  viewings."  The  agents  - 
FPDSavills  is  Joint  agent  - 
asked  for  expressions  of 
interest  for  the  house,  and 
the  82  acres  that  are  also  for 
sale,  to  be  in  by  April  7 and 
they  are  now  evaluating 
them  to  prepare  a shortlist 
of  serious  bidders. 

But  it  Is  still  not  too  late 
for  a last-minute  genuine 
offer.  If  the  guide. price  of 
£1.5m‘ seems  low, -that  is 
because  it  reflects  the 
expense  of  managing  a 
house  that  in  Its  heyday  was 
a rival  to  such  palaces  as 
Blenheim  in  Oxfordshire. 

As  the  vendor,  through 
foreclosure,  is  Bank  Julius 
Baer,  a sale  of  some  sort  is 
assured.  Last  year  the  bank, 
called  in  its  loans  to  Wen- 
sley  Haydon-Baillie,  who  had 
bought  the  house  in  1986  at 
the  time  of  his  success  in 
buying  Porton  Down,  the 


biological  warfare  labora- 
tory. . 

The  Fitzwlllinm  family 
used  to  Eve  in  Wentworth 
Woodhouse.  After  the  death 
of  the  last  Earl  Rtzwffliam 
in  1979,  the  park  and  Went- 
worth. the  well-kept  estate 
village,  were  vested  In  a 
charitable  trust. 

In  the  meantime,  a teacher 
training  college  used  the  big 
house  Ctbe  grandest  hall  of  . 
residence  in  the  country," 
RunetL.  declares)  and  put  up 
buildings  in  the  grounds. 
But  it  became  redundant, 
which  led  to  the  1988  sale. 

Now  the  need  is  to  find  a 
person  or  organisation  that 
does  not  suffer  from  foUe 
de  grandeur  and  will  look 
after  this  important  building 
properly. 

It  is  remarkable  in  having 
two  fronts.  The  grand  west 
front  was  begun  hi  1725  and 
scarcely  finished  when  work 
started  In  1734  on  the  even 
showier  Pafladian  east  front, 
which  demonstrates  how 
much  money  was  then  avail- 
able in  Yorkshire  and  epit- 
omises the  18th  century  mas- 
tery of  a big  country  house 
over  its  lands.  The  1766  sta- 
ble block  by  John  Carr  of 
York  is  of  similar  majesty. 

The  state'  rooms  are  deco- 
rated with  superb  plaster 
confections,  panelling,  mar- 


IV  — - 

even  though  they  have  lost 
their  furniture,  and  Stubbs’ 
famous  picture  of  “Whistle- 
Jacket”,  the  rearing  riderless 
horse,  is  now  a treasure  of 
the  National  Gallery,  the 

decor  still  keeps  tho  sense  cf 
a Roman  never-never  land 
transposed  from  the  Grand 
Tour  to  northern  England. 

By  contrast,  the  fairly  aus- 
tere bachelors’  quarters  in 
the  south  wing  were  known 
as  "bedlam"  - where  boys 
could  make  bay. 

Converting  this  house  of 
overpowering  size  and  its 
stables  into  good  quality  res- 
idential units,  while  opening 
the  rooms  to  the  pub- 
lic, would  be  a bonus  for  the 
local  community. 

In  effect  it  would  be  a 
brownfield  development  in 
which  many  households 
would  have  the  chance  to 
use  the  space  previously 
reserved  for  just  one  house- 
hold. At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  sensible  to  pull 
down  all  the  unneeded  col- 
lege buildings. 

Other  possibilities  are  con- 
version Into  a hotel  or  con- 
ference centre. 

If  you -want  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  hurry. 

■ Strutt  and  Parker 
(0171-629  8272);  FPDSamlls 
(0171-499  8644). 


ON  THE  MOVE  GERALD  CADOGAN 

Fine  choice  for  those  to  the  chateau  born 

——————  can 


Near  Abbeville  and  barely 
an  hour  south  of  Calais  by 
the  new  A16  autoroute,  two 
ch&teaux  are  for  sale  that 
would  make  convenient 
alternatives  to  country 
houses  in  England.  Both  are 
built  of  brick  and  stone  in 
the  style  of  the  region. 

The  1730s  Chateau  de  Long 
is  in  excellent  condition,  has 
20  hectares  and  costs  a nego- 
tiable FFrl&n  (£l-85m>.  The 
1761  Chateau  d’Arry  has  80 
hectares  of  woods,  park  and 
marshes  (excellent  for  shoot- 
ing) but.  needing  work,  is 
priced  at  FFr8^m.  The  agent 
in  Paris  Is  Philip  Hawkes 
(0033  1 4268  1111). 

Buy  25  flats 

Hugb-Obbard  buys  property- 
for  diems  tO  Teftirbish  and 


let  “My  typical  investors  are 
in  their  mid-BOs  to  late4Ds 
and  work  in  the  City,  where 
they  have  lots  of  bonuses 
and  want  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  money. 

“As  a rule  of  thumb,  if  you 
spend  10  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  on  improving  the 
property,  you  wiD  add  10  to 
15  per  cent  to  its  gross 
value." 

For  people  ready  to  put  up 
quite  a large  amount  of 
money  - “say  half  a million 
pounds"  - he  may  suggest  a 
gfiipmp.  m Newcastle,  prob- 
ably buying  25  flats.  “A 
Tyneside  flat  costs  £18,000  to 
£23,000  and  produces  £55  to 
£60  a week,"  says  Obbard. 
•“That  is  an  18  to  20  per  cent 
yield." 

Having  a portfolio  of  flats 
dilutes  the  risk  if  things  go 


Inside  Gtfteaude  Long 


wrong  in  any  one  flat  And 
there  is  another  safeguard: 
“Good  landlords  prevent 
people  trashing  the  place.  If 
the  boiler  fails,  we  fix  it  at 
once.’ 


Capital  growth  may  be 
modest  in  northern  England, 
but  the  income  is  good 
and  if  properties  have 
been  well  looked  after, 
an  investor  knows  they 


can  always  be  sold  on. 

All  inquiries  to  Hugh 
Obbard  & Associates  (0171- 
828  2598). 

Big  in  Boston 

A surprising,  newly  built 
urban  mansion  is  for  sale  in 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  with  a 
guide  price  of  Elm,  which 
must  make  it  the  costliest 
house  in  town.  But  the  ven- 
dors who  built  the  house 
have  spared  no  expense  to 
make  it  luxurious  and  com- 
fortable, and  fairly  cheap  to 
run. 

Among  the  benefits  of 
191  London  Road  are  doors 
of  American  oak,  a cinema 
room,  marble  hall  and 
modern  heat  exchangers. 

The  agent  in  Boston  is 
Eleys  (01205-361687). 


AboveMenbei 

1700m 

6 Bedkooras.  all  wiib  “ 
iuUebofos.3Qenses.BIV 
SnUtta,  Jacuzzi.  2 •,  i. 
receptions-  . •s.-.-.  * 

Near  piste  and 
Thnrr  sunny 
Skmning  vtcwv 
Smnpfflpu*  funnstenB^ 

SWISS  ALPS 

-'TOP  QUALITY, 
Chalets  built  to  order 
Viliars  & Portes  duSokal  J 


Price  £760,000 

(fBctudifig&n  Itato*' 

investors  in  Property 
Ikfc  UK  (0)181 985  5511 

Full  details  od 
llliuur. 


^Venice. 
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12  Greycoat  Place,  SW1 
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• 120  sqm  restoral  liret  tovfa* 

on  canal  near  Ssfiflfl  chorea 
-VayBaM,  quW,  Balcony-  2 W 
68  sqm  recaption.  Storage  room. 

. ftfrafcsafc. 

• 4a«waaia» 
-E^-ajneliHieteUi . 


banfc  repoMCSSion* 

DAVID  DE  LARA  * RUOUERS 
THE  SWISS  EXPERTS 

FAXi  fUKjmS1  waas63 


I1  Ireland,  KiRincy 

3Dv&**a  pubDn,BetntfifBl 

IOOQsqft-2'*dl 
1 bath,  large  Irving  ana.  baJcony- 
Irisb  Sea  and  blD  vkrw*C 
UUE3M.OQO 

Tbl  Lteney.  353 1 638  231®  ( 
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PRIME 
LONDON 
RESIDENTIAL1.'. 

TWG  offer  a complete  - 
property  Idling, 
management  and  acquisition 
service  - average  income 
yields  are  9%  with 

additional  capital 
appreciation  at  6-99t. 

Property  Portfolio 

Management 

* Acquisition  of  Property 
•Refurbishment 
•Furnishing  - 
•lining  & Management 


tin 


B&B  i 


. 'FORSAX-E  . 

4.85  unDkui  F.F. 
TVh  0033  553  57  >3* 
F»D (B3553617W 


Vast  choice  of  iesc«6  mi 
Vm^eaartd*^1*^ 
ConipleK  a3™*  dnri^SSi* 

MENORCA 

SBedVitia  S'Alga*' 

.excellent  price  for 

. ' quick  sal®- 

properties  in  other 
parts  of  . Island  ais° 

available. 

: Contact  Sa^ 

Tel  01 949 860568 


Hoiks 
Macros. 

Lame  bams.  - 

£»Kp.a.  £335.000. 

Abroad  -Tel  0171  431 4692 

. ihti  Tfti  4822 -emaa 

pn.net 

ICOAST&COUNinrl 

1 The  English  Estate . 1 
Agents  on  the  French 
; Riviera--  Sales  & Rentals. 

1 2000  photos  on  - 

,-wu»as^^ 
,og/nU9294750-  France 

OOSTADELSOL 

properties 

Marbeila  Offices:  Fo.r 
Information  & Price 

• Rstmg0181  903 
3761  anytime. 
Fax  3559  -■ 


any  currency 

\/T  CaUThn  Grant  \ 
who  wm  be  pleased  to 
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Tel:  +44  (01171 246  0300 
Faae  444  (0)171  836  1S00 

emaibtw&estates&vir  ’ 
36/37  Maiden  Lane, 
Covent  Garden, 


4 bed  17th  floor  views 

across  the  City  excellent 
condition  unfurnished 
£475pw.  Daniel  Watney 
0171  2534414 


exceptionally  well  located  country  

over  the  surrounding  countryside  and  Epping  forest  wit  i 
approx  35  acres 

4 Reception  Rooms,  5 Bedrooms,  Son  Room,  2 Bathrooms 
Kitcben/Breakfast  Room , 4 Car  Garage, 

Utility  and  Playrooms  Single  Garage 

Epping  5 miles  - Harlow  5 mfles-M.U  (j7)  4 miles 
Central  line  Underground  (Epping)  5 miles 


EC4 

2 bed  in  pottered  block 
furnished  in  quiet 
location.  £325pw. 
Daniel  Watney 
0171  253  4414 


BARBICAN 

2 bed  on  5th  floor 
updated  kitchen. 

£177,000 
Daniel  Watney 
0171  253  4414 


Looking  for  a home  & office  with 

road  communications  and! or  something  oth 

than  a dull  estate?  — 

Come  and  visit  fl*  lining 

highly  acclaimed  devdop^ aU 
ta,d5!  ‘L“  foe  Bream”  Beacons 

Anridst  the  lovdy  I™  *ovvn  are  jinked  to  the  internet 

Netenl  Pa*  boto  *e 

at 


up  to  £3tfma  Offices  from  £59pw. 

whew  the  beat  of  Q»e  past  the  future. 


CaD  0600  37S848  to  sea  . 

flwtmowfr 


R^denS^vSment  for  sale  m Cheshire.  16 
Brand  new  folly  furnished  and  equipped  one  berhoom 
flats  in  Northwich.  Cheshire.  An  initial  yield  of  8%  bank 
guaranteed  for  two  years.  Full  management  service 
included  at  £770,000  Freehold.  Subject  to  contract  for 
completion  August  1999. 

For  details: 

Telephone:  01462  4S4000 
Fax:  01462  484101 

Eregilq>ixmore.centre@diaLpipe3Lroni 
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■m 

tXEBKEKWELLTWCI  Lxnoay 

apemwett  to  lot  from  E2» 
HwtadSBMOKT  0171 -490 1122  wm: 


french 

PROPERTY  NEWS 

monthly 

Ask  for  your ;FREE 
• copy  n0^- 
Tel:  0181  947  1834_ 
or  http^www.fren  . 

nroperty-news-com 


A unique  opportunity 
toJmerttaahnury 
tfetached  family  home  »et 
within  a magnificent 
paddand  setting 
devetopmant  of  new  homes. 

overtooWngltodhaw  Vlley, 

Potters  Bv.  With 
convenient  access  to  the 

IBS.  mi  and  motorway 

ngjjgrodc,  the  Piccac^  Line 
atCockfostereandthe 
tndnlfne  stefion  at  Potters 
^cservkig  both  Kings 
Ortas  and  the  City/  • 
Price  guide  from  £550,000. 
Forffotfow-lnfonnationor 
an  appofotmenttovsew 

please  telephone  (H707 
642667.  . 


16th  Century 

Farmhouse 
I Views  over  Bbckwater 
S Bedrooms  Stebks  and 
outbuildings 
4 'n  Acres 
£55fy000 


Dorset.  Sharboma 

Art  Deco  Wal«  Tower 

SetfBnoctagencS  stoles 

baneerth  a copper  behreoei 

cornmaicSftg  asroj™00 
open  coirttrysoo- 
Apaovat  for  oormidon  to 

n^bedfoomhotdayuse- 
One  acre. 

Tenders  30th  April  1999 


Forthcoming  World-wide  Colour 
Property  Supplements 


worid"wide  co,our  suppieme,,,s 
°n; 

. 22  May  1999  - ‘International  Property  Supplement 

. 19  June  1999  - ‘World  Wide  Residential 
Property  Market* 

to  « aw*""*  “ *•  "*l— " 

May  1999.  


F„,  She.  information  pienne  c.ntaef:  The  ;T“^ndon 

Tel:  .44  171  S73  3211/4754  Fax;  *44  171  873  3038 

email:  lorna,willis@ft-com 
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The  cream  of  Cornwall 


Trebah  and  Trewithen  are  a pair  of  world  beaters,  seen  at  their  best  in  spring,  says  Robin  Lane  Fox 


Great  gardens  often  go  in  pairs. 
The  site  provokes  one  garden 
after  another  or  keen  neighbours 
to  fire  each  other  up.  In  Glou- 
cestershire, Kiftsgate  and  Hidcote 
are  within  walking  distance.  The 
ppinro  garden  of  the  Alhambra  is 
excelled  by  the  Generalife  on  the 
opposite  hillside  in  that  magical 
corner  of  Granada  in  Spain. 

My  favourites  among  the  gar- 
dens of  Cornwall  are  also  parts  of 
a duet.  Trebah  backs  on  to  Glen- 
d organ,  which  shares  the  gentle 
descent  to  the  same  exquisite 
small  bay.  Trewithen  is  not  so 
close  to  the  seaside,  but  it  is  close 
to  the  other  great  gardens  at 
Caerbays,  whose  owners  sus- 
tained a wonderful  gardening  dia- 
logue with  the  genius  of  Trew- 
ithen,  the  late  George  Johnstone. 

In  Cornish,  Trebah  probably 
means  the  house  by  the  bay. 
Trewithen  means  the  house  in 
the  spinney.  (Both  are  near  Fal- 
mouth.) In  their  different  ways, 
they  are  world  beaters  which 
every  keen  gardener  should  try 
to  see  in  April  or  early  May. 

1 suggest  that  you  begin  with 
Trebah.  It  is  wilder  and  odder 
and  runs  down  a wonderfully 
sheltered  ravine  to  my  favourite 
small  beach  in  the  whole  of 
England.  Tbe  view  from  tbe 
upper  terrace  is  like  looking  into 


the  canopy  of  some  Nepalese  for- 
est. Rhododendrons  have  become 
huge  trees,  covered  in  pale  pink, 
white  and  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Ageing  tree  ferns  make  an 
extraordinarily  exotic  accompani- 
ment apd  beyond  the  entire  can- 
opy. the  blue  of  the  Halford  River 
and  the  bay  show  magically 
through  the  upper  branches. 

Like  its  immediate  neighbour, 
Trebah  was  begun  Ln  the  1820s  by 
the  king  of  early  Cornish  land- 


The Fox  family  no  longer  owns 
Trebah  but  it  is  fortunate  in  its 
most  recent  owners,  the  Hibberts. 
who  have  put  it  safely  into  a 
charitable  trust 
By  the  early  19811s,  the  garden 
was  in  need  of  co-ordination, 
clearing  and  commitment.  They 
have  stopped  it  from  sinking  into 
a friendly  jungle  and  have  drawn 
more  than  100.000  visitors  a year 
to  see  spectacular  planting  in  a 
miniature  canyon  in  this 


At  Trebah,  Charles  Fox,  a Quaker  by  faith,  directed  his 
inner  light  on  to  the  external  landscape,  choosing 
sheltered  ravines  for  his  masterly  landscaping 


scape  gardening.  Charles  Fox.  A 
Quaker  by  faith.  Fox  directed  his 
inner  light  on  to  the  external 
landscape,  choosing  superbly 
sheltered  ravines  for  his  masterly 
landscaping. 

The  surrounding  shelter  belts 
owe  much  to  his  eye  and  the  sub- 
sequent planting  with  ever  more 
camellias,  rare  rhododendrons. 
One  magnolias  and  such  eastern 
imports  as  the  Pocket  Handker- 
chief tree,  or  Davidia.  would  only 
delight  him  if  he  could  return  to 
see  it. 


favoured  comer  of  England. 

Trewithen  in  its  historic  spin- 
ney is  quite  a different  animal.  I 
cannot  believe  that  there  is  a 
more  glorious  spring  garden  any- 
where in  Britain  and  its  continu- 
ing vitality'  after  yet  another  hur- 
ricane in  1990  is  a tribute  to  the 
Johnstone  family  and  their 
famous  bead  gardener,  Michael 
Taylor. 

Trewithen  is  an  enchanting 
house,  built  in  the  early  18th  cen- 
tury and  surrounded  by  fine 
parkland  and  trees.  The  garden  - 


now  so  heavenly  - owes  most  of 
its  impetus  to  George  Johnstone, 
who  arrived  in  his  early  20s  in 
1904  and  lived  and  formed  Trew- 
ithen until  1960. 

It  is  to  his  artistic  eye  that  tbe 
brilliantly  planted  shrubbery  on 
either  side  of  the  main  lawn 
should  be  credited.  Few  20- year- 
olds  have  done  a fraction  so 
much  so  w'ell  in  the  history  of 
landscape  gardening.  He  saw  a 
vista,  shaped  it  with  simple  curv- 
ing lines  and  had  the  patience  to 
plant  it  with  the  roost  sensational 
array  of  rare  oriental  shrubs, 
now  fully  matured  at  heights 
between  20ft  and  70ft. 

This  weekend,  you  can  still 
marvel  at  the  mid-season  magno- 
lias. the  long  racemes  of  flower 
on  the  yellow  Cory  lops  is  pla  type- 
tala  and  the  tall,  brilliant  clumps 
of  red-flowered  Rhododendron 
arboreum.  Trees  of  baffling  rarity 
still  stand  on  either  side  of  this 
central  axis.  The  sense  of  per- 
spective should  be  impressed  on 
every  keen  designer  of  gardens. 
We  hear  so  much  about  that 
plantswoman.  Miss  JekyU.  who 
has  become  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  English  gardening.  John- 
stone, younger  contemporary, 
should  be  just  as  well-known  for 
his  design,  sense  of  space  and 
brilliant  placing  of  slowly  matur- 
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Trebah,  Cornwall:  ageing  tree  fens  and  huge  rhododendrons 


mg  shrubs  and  trees. 

Johnstone  was  helped  by  a 
great  bead  gardener.  Jack  Skil- 
ton.  and  his  expert  neighbours, 
the  Williams  family  at  Caerhays. 
He  coincided  with  the  golden  era 
of  newly  imported  shrubs  and 
trees  from  south-east  Asia,  and  if 
you  ever  feel  that  big  shrubs  and 
rhododendrons  were  too  domi- 
nant in  the  work  of  the  famous 
collectors,  go  to  Trewithen  and 
be  grateful  their  efforts  were  con- 
centrated on  the  big  stuff  first. 


As  the  century  ends,  the  garden 
is  of  an  advanced  maturity  we 
are  all  lucky  to  see. 

Here,  and  at  Trebah.  there  are 
stupendous  bushes  of  the  large- 
leafed.  yellow-flowered  Rhodo- 
dendron warahpamim.  and  Trew- 
ithen caps  it  with  some  superb 
bushes  of  the  legendary  sino- 
grande  and  so  many  gigantic 
specimens  of  Asian  magnolias 
that  1 would  be  lost  without  the 
definitive  work  on  this  part  of 
the  family,  published  by  John- 


stone  hi  the  early  1960s.  By  fcen.  4 
he  had  been  confined  to  a w“***'t' 
chair  for  more  than  20  years  after  , • ■ 

an  unfortunate  skirmish  with  a:. . 
Cornish  hedge  while  engaged  on 
that  other  twin  peaiT  of  Brtfch* 

endeavour,  fox  hunting- The  mis-; 

fortune  in.no  wayinterrupted  ms, 
concern  for  the  garden. 

Last  weekend,  / stood  and  mar-’ 
veiled  down  the-  long  walk  and  j 
connected  glades  rf  this  extra®-] 
dinarv  garden.  It  is  ajrfeasare  to  - 
see  that  tall,  tightly  clipped- 
hedges  of  my  old  friend  the;  ever-;  . 
green  cherry  laurel  are  used; 
prominently  in  association  with 
some  of  the  finest  Asiatic  shrubs  ; 
at  large  in  this  country..  ‘ -Jjfc 

I can  grow  the  cherry  laurel  - . 
and  always  recommend  It.  hut  If ' - 
could  not  even  name,  the  spectac- 
ular white- flowered  Michelia.dolt-r 
sopa  which  stood  out  against'' 
great  walls  of  scented  evergreen 
mvrtle  to  a height  of  manyjeet- 
pale  pink  and  yellow  rhododen- 
drons and  unfamiliar,  type#; of;, 
nothofagus. 

Under  its  present  owners,: 
Trewithen  is  still  growing  and; 
recovering  from  the  hurricane . 
which  hit  one  side  of  the  garden.^' 
but  from  an  optimistic  point  of j 
view,  opened  yet  more  space  for., 
planting.  It  supports  its  own  run-.; 
mng  costs  from  its  thousands  of, 
visitors  and  its  excellent  array  of.  ■ 
homegrown  plants.  Go  and  see  it4, 
and  do  not  be  sad  that  your  sou.'- 
at  home  prevents  you  from  doing;  • 
a Johnstone  of  your  owu.  We  are- 
lucky  enough  to  live  with  these* 
gardens  in  their  full  maturity, 
and  to  have  a chance  to  visit 
such  an  Eden  without  worrying 
about  the  winds  and  weeds. 


have  a tidy  garage! 


Dura's  unique  "fitted  Garage’  - 
A range  of  high  quality 
modular  units  made  from 
1.2mm  steel  for  extra  strength 
and  rigidity  and  with  a 
handsome  silver  sieved  finish. 
Units  are  delivered  assembled 
(not  flat  packed).  Simple  DIY 
installation  or  ask  about  our 
fitting  service. 


www.duraxo.uk 
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7 Keep  expensive  equipment  * Store  tools  where  they 
safely  and  securely  won’t  get  damaged  but 

locked  away.  are  easiy  found. 


To  Dura.  FREEPOST  BANBURY,  OX17  2BH 

Name  - - - 

Address  ■■  ■ 


' * Postcode . 

a Provide  a dear  working  area.  - Enjoy  a tidy  garagel  Tet 
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ALL  WEATHER  GARDEN  TRAMP0L1NB 


fun  and  fitness 

in  your  garden 
this  year! 


Ill  models 
from  £229  ~ r: 


iYtrmp 


0800  0747040 

FAX;  01884  841319  • ttttw.Miptrtrarip.to.ul 


Distinction 

Marble  adds  a unique 
meal  point  to  your  garden. 

Spedfr  your  own  design 
or  choose  from  a large 
range  of  statues,  urns, 
fountains,  planters, 
tables  and  benches. 

s -A-'- 

Also 


hand-carved 


MASTERS 
IN  MARBLE 

WWVrjho.CCUJK 


Fora  brochure 
please  call 


08700787879  ^ 


Essential  House  & 
Garden  Luxuries 

BROCHURE  ORDER  FORM 


Pineloo;  Garden  Collection 


Beauriiui  su-nr-'.criiouscs  anc  natural  loe  cnalets 


1.  Dura 

2.  ESV  UK  Ltd 

3.  FAAC  UK  Ltd 

4.  Indian  Ocean  Trading  Co 

5.  Super  Tramp 

6.  Zho  Marble  Lid 

7.  Pinelog 

8.  Outdoor  Interiors 

9.  Stonebow  Leisure 

10.  Appeal  Blinds 

11.  Hartley  Botanies 


t; 

7;’_; 

i i»r  colour  brochure 

Tel:  01629  SI  4481  Fax:  01629  814634 

\\  ib>itc:  vv\v’.v.pi;tcl<*ji.CCi.uk 
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Please  tick  the  appropriate  box(es)  for  the  brochure!  s>  you  would  like  to  receive. 
Enter  your  own  name  and  address  and  return  by  post  or  fax  (address  below;. 
Replies  must  be  received  no  later  than  15th  May  1999. 
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!Don*t  Miss  This! 

Why  pay  up  to  £1800.00? 
This  Elegant  Hardwood 
Outdoor  Dining  Suite 


Is  Just  £695.00! 

Tel:  01529  455666 
Stonebow  Leisure 
Unsurpassed  for  quality  and  value 


Title:  Initial: 


Surname: 


Address: 


COHSERVATGRY 

BLIHDS 


Postcode:.. 

Daytime  telephone: - Facsimile:. 


(For  any  catalogue  lhat  require  payment,  please  make  cheques  payable  in  sterling  k>  ibe  advertisers 
as  indicated  and  send  it  with  this  reply  coupon.  Overseas  respondents  please  contact  the  advertiser 

direct.) 


Please  return  to 

WEEKEND  FT  ESSENTIAL  HOUSE  & GARDEN 
LUXURIES  BROCHURE  SERVICE 
(Ref  ( 17/04/99)  Upcott  Avenue 
Barnstaple,  EX31  IHN  Fax  No.  01271  328422 


The  Appeal  range  of  superb 
handmade  conservatory  blinds 
Includes  Reeded  Wood  Fabric 
blinds  In  the  exclusive  National 
Trust  colours  from  Farrow  Sr  Ball. 
Appeal  Blinds  are  designed  to 
transform  any  conservatory, 
and  enable  you  to  control  the  room 
temperature  ail  year  long. 


FREEPHONE 


THE  FINEST 
GLASSHOUSES  MONEY 
CAN  BUY 


0800 
975  5757 


TRIED,  TESTED  AND  PROVEN,  EVEK.Y 
HARTLEY  GLASSHOUSE  IS  PERFECTLY 
DESIGNED  AND  ENGINEERED. 


The  infbnaxkn  jw  provide  wil  be  held  by  th:  financial  Tms  md  may  be  iratto  keep  you  nfonnedofiT  pains 
Mdty'XtKrkCioaBdcuafHa&foiimfeigEKjupcMSk'neFTbiqNeKdiiiida-ibfDaan'KaonAa  WM. 
fimneal  Tima.  NuiteaDB  Sadwadc  Ltmia)  SEI WL  Pkn;  tidi  Abbas  if  you  da  not  hisIi  to 


Or  write  Ox  Appeal  Winds  LW, 
FREEPOST  BS8440.  Bristol  BS3  5BR 
Web  site:  wwmappeat-b Linds. cooik 
Avuitabt*  fo  UK.  Ireland  8 Channel  Islands 


0800  "83  SOS  3 
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O NEW  DAWN:  finter  the  Mw 

mfflemHunj  in  luxury  with 
Orifflttom*:  black-tie  dinner 
m New  York,  private  jet  to  New 
Orieans  and  the  Windsor  Coin! 
Hotel  for  four  nights.  inclutW 

January  l.  then  four  nights  in  La 

Samanna  in  the  French  West 
Indies.  Maximum  21  peooie- 
$21,000  each  (tel:  +44  0173  -gos 
5067).  If  that  doesn’t  appeaLthere 
are  any  number  of  otheVways 
you  could  see  out  the  1900s 

□ AtNtarthCape.fiin;^-- 
northernmost  point,  on  a 
Norwegian  coastal  voyage  (call 
Scandinavian  Travel  Service  tel: 
+44  0171-559  6666);  aurora  borealis 
laid  on  (maybe). 

Q Relax  at  New  Zealand’s 
celebrated  Huka  Lodge,  with 
jet-boating,  wine  talks,  fishing 
and  dawn  breakfast  on  a 
mountain  top;  US$11,750  per 
couple  for  a five+iay  programme 
(tel:  +64  7 378  5791). 

□ Cruise  past  the  Eiffel  Tower 


There  must  be  50  ways  to  leave  the  millennium 


while  enjoying  a seven-course 
□timer  on  a four-night  Setae 
cruise  with  VFB  (teL  +44  01242- 
240336). 

a The  Lanesborough  hotel  in 
London  (tel;  +44  0171-259  5599) 
will  hold  two  parties:  black-tie. 
gastronomic.  Rita  Coolidge, 
childminders,  £2,000;  and 
black-and-white.  Prohibition 
speakeasy,  live  jam,  £800. 

□ Or  greet  the  2000s  in  Barbados 
by  Concorde  with  Elegant 
Resorts:  weekly  flights  (tel:  +44 

01244-897111). 

Q QUERY  FOLK:  Tunisia,  fresh 
from  marketing  itself  as  the 
country  where  The  English 
Patient  was  filmed,  will  soon  be 


known  as  the  setting  for  Star 
Wars  again.  Among  questions 
received  by  its  tourist  (Ace  (tel: 
0171-224  5561):  Is  Tunisia  foreign? 
Are  there  shops?  Should  I take 
my  blue  jumper?  (Official 
answers:  Yes,  Yes,  If  you  like.) 

□ WISHING  AND  HOPPING: 
Creek  Island  Hopping  does  just 
what  it  says  on  the  coven  foil 
reports  on  beaches  and  tavemas 
Ionic,  Saronic  and  Sporadic,  and 
the  unpredictable  ferries  and 
their  timetables,  and  a lively 
sense  of  humour,  too.  From 
Thomas  Cook  publishing;  £1249. 

□ KOREA  MOVE:  Looking  for 
cheap  accommodation  in  Korea? 


Try  the  Budget  Inns  Reservations 
Centre  in  Seoul  for  rooms  from 
£25  (tat  +82  2 729  9498/9.  or  look 
up  wwwJmto.or.kr). 

□ BEAST  BEHAVIOUR;  Look 
for  red  kites  and  griffin  vultures, 
marmots  and  pottoks,  on  a 
Pyrenees  Adventures  walking 
holiday  (tel:  01433^22498)  in 
remote  France.  Very  educational: 
a marmot  is  a sort  of  big  squirrel, 
a pottok  is  a Basque  horse. 

□ BUILDING  SIGHTS:  Take  a 
tour  of  the  work  of  20th  century 
architects  with  Martin  Randall 
Travel  (tal:  0181-742  3355):  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  in  the  American 
Midwest  (May  24).  or  Aalto's 


work  Is  Finland  (July  9). 

□ TAKING  A DIVE:  Among  the 
requests  for  cover  received  in 
1998  by  Primary  Direct  Travel 
Insurance:  playing  underwater 
hockey  and  naming  across  the 
Sahara  for  seven  days.  Worst 
country  for  holidaymakers’ 

riftimy  Spain 

□ LAST  FRONTIER:  Airwaves 
claims  to  be  the  only  UK  operator 
offering  a tour  of  Papua  New 
Guinea  - meeting  mountain 
warriors,  cruising  down  the 
Sepik  River,  staying  at  the 
luxury  Kara  wail  Lodge.  Prices 
from  £2,690  (tet  +44  0181-675 
1188). 


□ SOW  WHAT:  Everyone  can  be 
Capability  Brown  with  Acorn 
Activities:  instead  of  spending  a 
break  admiring  others*  gardens, 
leant  bow  to  design  them 
yourself.  Weekend  courses  in 
April,  May  and  October  teach 
garden  design  and  planting  of 
flower  gardens;  £100  each 

(teL-  01432-830063). 

□ IN-DEPTH  JUDGMENT:  With 
the  go-ahead  from  a US  court, 
WildWlngs  is  offering  mini- 
submarine  trips  to  see  the  wreck 
of  the  Titanic  400  miles  off 
Canada.  Small  groups  only  - no 
wonder,  really,  at  £22,779  a 
person.  (Details  from  teL  +44 
0117-984  8040.) 


Q ON  THE  ICE:  Highlight  of  an 
12-day  Antarctic  Encounter 
cruise  with  Guerba  (tel:  +44 
01373-826611)  will  be  the  chance 
to  spend  a night  camping  out  on 
polar  ice.  Wildlife  spotting, 
iceberg  dodging,  lectures  and 
on-board  saunas  also  on  the 
menu.  Departures  in  December 
and  February. 

□ TBAILFINDBRS,  independent 
travel  specialist,  opens  in  the 
City  of  London:  1 Threadneedle 
St  (tel:  0171-628  7628/2345). 

□ LIBYA  is  to  go  back  on 
British  Airways  schedules,  three 
times  a week. 

□ AA  has  begun  publishing 
Touring  Club  of  Italy  's  excellent 
guidebooks  in  Britain  - Italy, 
Rome,  Milan  and  Turin  among 
them:  £11.99. 

JohnWestbrooke 


ENGLAND’S  GLORY 


How  to  be  comfortable  in  an  Economy  Class  seat 

1.  Choore  a mat  with  wfctep^  such  as  34  inches.  . 

2.  The  head,  which  weighs  about  156,  should  be  stytportsd, 

possibly  on  a winged  headrest  or  Miatabto  ptBow.  ■ / 

3.  The  toreo  weight  should  he  dsptaced  by  placing  pfflow  '^  : j/  / 

behind  the  small  of  the  back.  Tltt  backrest  as  far  back  as  it  'If  ..  / 

wage.  tjm  -■  / 

4.  The  tegs  should  be  elevated  1 s5y 

Iran  the  floor  either  on  hand  i<TTP7=a:,3SiffiTr-~-  • / 

luggage,  or  by  placing  a pBow  g 

under  the  thighs.  m /3SJ 


Kipling’s  sanctuary,  an 
empire  of  imagination 

Christopher  McCooey  explores  the  home  of  a great  popular  writer 


x-.-rJsf. 


Rudyard  Kipling  moved  to 
Bateman’s  near  Burwasb  in 
East  Sussex  in  1902  when  be 
was  36  years  old.  He  des- 
cribed it  as  Ha  real  house  in 
which  to  settle  down  for 
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Seats  and  the  bottom  line 

Farrol  Kahn  considers  the  ever-present  conflict  between  company  profits  and  the  comfort  of  passengers  . 


Are  you  sitting  comfortably? 
You're  not?  Well.  I'D  begin 
anyway. 

This  is  about  the  emotive 
subject  of  airline  seats.  Emo- . 
rive,  that  is,  for  everyone 
from  providers  to  users. 

A new  seat  programme 
can  cost  an  airline  between 
£100m  and  £200m  - and 
many  a boardroom  rumpus. 
Every  member  will  have  an. 
opinion  about  comfort  - and 
usually  each  is  right. 

“Even  a colour  can  pro- 
voke an  outright  rejection,” 
says  T«n  Toll,  managing 
director  of  Aerofoam,  mak- 
ers of  composite  engineering 
processing  equipment 

Seats  are  a key  element  of 
profit.  An  airline  can  . gain 
two  extra  rows  to  the  air- 
craft by  shaving  lin  off  an 
economy  class  seat.  Or  it 
may  provide  a seat  that 
reclines  horizontally,  which 
for  a seven-hour  flight  over 
the  Atlantic  it  can  charge 
more  than  £2,000 

Marie-Pierre  Henry,  an  Air 
France  purser,  says:  “When  I 
first  flew,  the  seats  were  life 
armchairs,  the  backrest 
hardly  moved  and  there  was 
no  footrest.  The  meals  took 
three  to  four  hours  and  you 
retired  to  the  bar  upstairs 
for  coffee. 

“Passengers  then  had 
more  to  drink  and  fell  asleep 
easily.  There  was  little 

inflight  entertainment,  so 
everyone  was  friendlier 
Travel  was  leisurely.  Now 
everything  is  speeded  up  and 
passengers  are  passive  and 
bored.  They  work,  watch  TV 
or  sleep." 

The  needs  of  business- 
travellers  have  changed  over 
the  past  25  years  so  I setoff 
in  search  of  the  perfect  seat 
I used  three  yardsticks  - 
comfort,  health  and  sleepa- 
bffity  - and  12  airlines:  Aer 
Lingus,  Air  Canada,  Air 
France,  ANA,  Austrian  Air- 
lines. British  Airways, 
Lauda  Air,  Lufthansa, 
Swissair,  United  Airlines 
and  Virgin-  .. 

For  the  business  traveller 
to  First  or  Business  Class, 
the  significant  feature  of  a 
comfortable  seat  is 

it  is  possible  to  get  a night  a 

rest 


“Market  research  shows 
that  although  passengers  are 
unwilling  to  pay  more  for  . 
champagne  and  caviar,”  says 
Linda  Fredheim-Bjoric,  pub- 
lic relations  director  of  SAS. 
“they  are  for  a good  night’s 
sleep." 

fix  sleep  experiments,  the 
RAF  Institute  of  Aviation 
Medicine  found  that  a seat 
with  a back  angle  of  49.5 
degrees  bad  a snrnlar  effect 
to  a bed.  At  37  degrees,  sleep 
duration  was  reduced  and 
17.5  produced  a.  poor  sleep- 
ing pattern.  While  sleep  effi- 
ciency declined  with  back- 
rest reduction,  sleep  quality 
increased  when  the  legrest 
was  almost  horizontal. 

Virgin’s  40-degree  backrest 
provides  adequate  sleep. 
although  the  majority  of  air- 
lines had  greater  angles. 

Engine  noise,  passengers' 


Class  passengers  display  the 
distinctive  red  boarding 
passes  in  their  outer  pock- 
ets.” . . 

Although  it  is  now  three 
years  old,  British  Airways 
has  the  best  First  Class  bed. 
“It’s  exceptional  in  concept 
and  in  configuration,"  says 
Ed  Fuller,  president  and 
managing  director  of  Mar- 
riott International  Opera- 
tions, who  travels  400,000 
miles  a year. 

Tony  Good,  Marks  and 
Spencer’s  public  relations 
consultant  uses  First  ones  a 
month  on  trips  to  India. 
Wearing  a sleeper  suit  be  is 
asleep  by  the  time  the  air- 
craft is  in  cruise.  “My  com- 
plaint is  the  thin  mattress, 
as  I have  to  wrap  myself  In  a 
duvet  to  be  comfortable,’'  he 
says. 

United  Airlines,  in  my 


'Seat  pitch’  are  the.  operative  words  for  40  per 
cent  of  business  people  who  fly  on  longhaul 
Economy  - because  seats  are  shrinking 


movement,  aircraft  vibration 
and  lighting  changes  also 
inhibit  sleep- 

inadequate  or  badly 
designed  seating  can  contrib- 
ute to  blood  clots.  Bad  pos- 
ture caused  by  bad  seating 
can  lead  to  cramp  and  block 
tbe  veins  which  provide  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  thighs  or 
behind  the  calves. 

As  a result,  when  it  comes 
to.  choosing  a seat  comfort  is 
& high  priority,  according  to 
a Delta  Airlines  survey. 
About  96  per  cent  of  passen- 
gers say  It  Is  significant 
when  choosing  a carrier.  - 

First  Class  is  disappearing 
tbnnzgout  the  industry  and 
five  of  the  airlines  reviewed 
have  introduced  the  hybrid, 
Business/Firet.  _ 

So  how  essential  is  First 
Class  to  travellers? 

-Btor  the  same  reason  that 
Mercedes  Benz  has  an 
Sdass."  says  Hedger  Hatty, 
Lufthansa’s  vic&president  of 
branding.  “There’s  a demand 
for  luxury  goods  and  First 
satisfies  this.  ITS  a question 
of  status  which  makes  First 


view,  has  the  best  Business 
>»nt  a' has  almost  every  con- 
ceivable gadget  incorpo- 
rated. including  a therapeu- 
tic massager. 

Donald  Gcodstein,  presi- 
dent of  Arctic  Coolers, 
Miami,  has  a hypersensitive 
back  following  two  spinal 
operations.  “The  seat’s 
extremely  comfortable 
because  it  has  several  set- 
tings,” he  says. 

John  Cox,  head  of  Carfax 
Publishing,  Oxford,  notes 


has  a movable  screen  for  pri- 
vacy, while  SAS’s  Business 
seat  is  converted  by  an  engi- 
neer into  a sleeperette  for  an 
extra  £377. 

For  those  who  doze  easily 
in  leather  armchairs,  Swiss- 
air’s First  Class  could  be  the 
best  choice. 

Generous-sized  seats  are 
found  on  Virgin  Upper  Class 
with  an  almost  horizontal 
legrest.  ANA  is  big  on  acces- 
sories such  as  pyjamas,  slip- 
pers and  duvets,  but  the 
Business  Class  seat  was 
more  conducive  to  sleep 
than  the  bed. 

Aer  Lingus  has  a hard 
legrest  which  needs  to  be 
cushioned.  Sleeperettes  on 
Austrian  Airlines  are  com- 
fortable for  sleep,  but  the 
legrests  axe  low.  Lufthansa’s 
Startrek  bed  comes  with  a 
pull-up  handle  that  makes  It 
easy  to  raise. 

“Seat  pitch”  have  become 
the  operative  words  for  40 
per  cent  of  business  people 
who  fly  on  longhaul  Econ- 
omy because  the  seats  are 
nhrtniring  Tony  Lucking,  a 
consultant  to  the  Air  Trans- 
port Users  Council,  has  stud- 
ied ..  the  . phenomenon  and 
travels  with  a tape  measure. 

“Until  the  mid-1980s,  34in 

seat  pitch  was  standard  In 
Economy,”  he  says.  “When 
British  Airways  privatised,  it 
switched  to  Slin.  As  a result, 
it  increased  the  number  of 
seats  by  13  per  cent  without 
reducing  the  full  Economy 
fare." 

BA  achieved  this  by  block- 
ing off  the  747  central  emer- 
gency exit  and  putting  part 
of  the  .gaBey  into  the  rear 


4in  has  to  guard  against 
blood  clots  and  does  so 
through  surveying  seat 
pitches  across  the  Atlantic. 

This  is  available  on  tbe 
internet  at  http:// 
m emb  ers.aol.com/hilesd/ 
199611/Iegroom.htmL  In  the 
front  rank  are  carriers  with 
34in,  such  as  Austrian, 
Swissair  and  Aeroflot 

My  search  for  the  perfect 
seat  ended  on  a flight  to 
Miami  in  tbe  First  Class  bed 
of  Air  France.  The  goosed- 
down  duvet  and  pillow,  the 
sheek  sleep  suit,  the  com- 
fortable mattress  and  the 
cosseting  of  the  cabin  crew 
combined  to  provide  the 
most  satisfactory  seat 
■ Parrot  Kahn  is  director  cf 
the  Air  Health  Institute  in 
Oxford 


He  and  Carrie,  his  Ameri- 
can wife,  paid  £9200  for  the 
27th  century  sandstone-built 
house,  plus  surrounding 
buildings  including  a water- 
mill and  33  acres.  It  was  a 
sum  he  could  easily  afford. 
At  the  time  he  was  the  most 
famous  writer  in  the 
English-speaking  world, 
earning  easily  in  a year  at 
least  half  what  he  paid  for 
the  property. 

In  spite  of  fame  and 
wealth,  Bateman’s  provided 
Kipling  with  what  he  most 
needed  - a sanctuary,  a pri- 
vate place  away  from  the 
public  eye  where  be  could 
grieve  yet  still  work. 

“A  light  that  had  gone  out 
that  could  never  be  rekin- 
dled. ” was  how  a member  of 
the  family  described  the 
death  of  the  Kipling’s  eldest 
child,  Josephine.  Her  father 
had  written  the  Just  So 
stories  for  her.  She  died, 
aged  seven,  when  the  family 
was  visiting  New  York  in 
1899.  Both  father  and  daugh- 
ter had  caught  pneumonia 
and  were  very  ill.  Tragically. 
Josephine  did  not  recover. 

At  the  time,  the  Kipling 
home  was  in  Rottingdean. 
East  Sussex,  and.  on  return- 
ing to  England,  they  decided 
to  move.  Their  home  by  tbe 
sea  had  too  many  memories 
of  their  dead  daughter  and, 
in  any  event,  was  too  easily 
accessible  by  day-trippers 
from  Brighton  who  came  to 
gape  at  the  man  who  had 
made  his  literary  name  with 
stories  from  the  days  of  tbe 
Rqj:  Barrack  Room  Ballads, 
Jungle  Book,  Snt 

Bateman's  then,  as  the 
writer  himself  described  it, 
“was  a grey  stone  Hchened 
house  - -AD  1634  over  the 
door  - beamed,  panelled, 
with  old  oak  staircase  and 
all  untouched  and  unfaked”. 

Kipling  was  particularly 
pleased  that  “Heaven  looked 
after  It  in  the  dissolute  times 
of  mid-Victorian  restoration’’ 
when  It  had  been  occupied 
for  40  years  by  a bailiff  of 
tbe  local  vicar  “who  had 
lived  in  peaceful  filth  and 
left  everything  as  he  found 
tt". 

The  years  before  tbe  first 
world  war  were  happy  for 


the  Kipling  family  at  Bate- 
man’s. By  buying  surround- 
ing land,  the  writer  acquired 
another  300  acres  around  the 
house  - not  so  much  to  earn 
a living  from  it  (be  was 
scornful  of  tenant  fanners 
who  drove  the  land  as  hard 
as  they  could  for  immediate 
profit)  - more  as  a protec- 
tive buffer  from  the  world. 

Inside  this  sanctuary  he 
began  to  create  from  the 
River  Dudwefl,  the  meadows 
beside  it  and  the  Wealden 
woods  and  hills  that  over- 
look it,  another  empire  of 
the  imagination  that  mani- 
fested itself  in  his  writing. 
Thus  was  written  Puck  of 
Pook’s  Hill  and  Rewards  and 
Fairies. 

In  1907,  Kipling  became 
the  first  English  writer  to 
win  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature. He  used  the  £7.700 
prize  money  to  lay  out  the 


Kipling  was  related  to 
painters  Burne-Jones 
and  Edward  Poynter, 
and  prime  minister 
Stanley  Baldwin 


garden,  winch  remains  much 
the  same  today  - a model  of 
discretion  and  restraint,  sur- 
rounded by  a yew  hedge. 
The  extensive  pond  was 
given  a shallow  concrete  bot- 
tom so  it  did  not  matter  if 
anyone  fell  in. 

Kipling’s  puckish  humour 
is  evident  in  the  visitors’ 
book.  Next  to  those  who  did 
end  up  ta  the  pond,  he  used 
to  write  TIP”.  Another  wry 
touch  is  the  sun  dial  in  a 
garden  alcove.  It  is 
inscribed:  “It  is  later  than 
you  think.”  Carrie  Kipling 
once  remarked  to  a guest: 
“Oh,  Rod  always  brings  his 
guests  to  read  that  when  be 
thinks  they  should  be  going 
home.” 

And  guests  there  were 
aplenty,  in  spite  of  the  need 
for  the  writer/owner  to  have 
privacy.  Kipling  was  related 
on  his  mother's  side  to  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  and  Sir 
Edward  Poynter,  both  paint- 
ers, and  Stanley  Baldwin, 
three  times  prime  minister. 
All  visited  often,  along  with 
various  cousins,  nephews 
and  nieces.  Frank  Double- 
day's  name  appears  in  the 
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visitors'  book  ihe  was  Kip- 
ling's American  publisher), 
along  with  the  Canadian 
journalist  Max  Aitken,  later 
to  become  Lord  Beaver- 
brook:  Henry  James;  Rider 
Haggard;  T.E.  Lawrence  and 
numerous  figures  of  empire 
(Cecil  Rhodes  gave  Kipling  a 
house  for  his  visits  to  South 
Africa  - which  he  did  annu- 
ally for  the  first  decade  of 
the  century). 

Kipling  was  mortified  by 
the  death  of  John,  his  only 
son.  serving  in  the  Irish 
Guards  at  the  Battle  of  Loos 
in  1915.  His  body  was  never 
recovered.  Kipling  paid  a 
British  gardener,  employed 
by  the  War  Graves  Commis- 
sion. to  sound  the  Last  Post 
at  the  Menin  Gate  every 
night  in  remembrance. 

When  Elsie,  their  last  sur- 
viving child,  left  Bateman's 
to  marry  a brother  officer  of 
John's  (whom  neither  parent 
liked)  in  1924,  the  house 
seemed  gloomy  and  empty. 
But  the  couple  continued  to 
live  there,  their  material  life 
eased  by  numerous  staff  and 
creature  comforts.  These  did 
not  include  the  telephone. 
Kipling  refused  to  have  one. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic 
pioneer  motorist,  owning  a 
series  of  Lanchesters  before 
changing  to  Rolls-Royces  in 
1911.  The  Phantom  I on  dis- 
play in  an  out-building  was 
bought  for  £2.883.18s.6d  in 
1928  (it  is  on  permanent  loan 
to  the  National  Trust  from 
businessman  Sir  Jack  Hay- 
ward). Kipling  also  liked  to 
play  golf:  when  in  his  wife's 
home  state  of  Vermont,  he 
learned  to  paint  his  golf 
bolls  red.  the  better  to  see 
them  when  there  had  been  a 
light  snow  fall. 

In  1936.  Kipling  went  into 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  to  be 
treated  for  an  ulcer.  He  died 
there  following  an  operation. 
Carrie,  his  wife,  who  had 
shielded  him  tenaciously, 
organising  and  protecting 
him  by  turns  so  he  could 
continue  to  write  despite  the 
great  sorrow  of  losing  two  of 
their  three  children,  died 
three  years  later.  In  her  will, 
she  bequeathed  Bateman's 
to  tbe  trust. 

■ Bateman's.  Burwash,  East 
Sussex  TN19  7DS.  Tel: 
01435-8482302.  Open  now  until 
October  31  daily,  except 
Thursdays  and  Fridays. 
Ham  to  5.30pm.  Adults  £5. 
children  £2.50.  Shop  and  tea 
room. 
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the  body,  so  it  is  easy  to 
sleep.  But  the  legrest  is  low, 
about  4$  degrees,  which  dis- 
courages good  dreaktion. 

Noteworthy  features  on 
other  airlines  include  Air 
Canada’s  seats,  suitable  far 
short  people,  according  to 
Jean  Forrest,  marketing 
director  of  Four  Seasons,  a 
petite  5fY  lin. 

' As  befitsa  former  Formula 
One  driver,  Nikki  Lauda’s 
version  resembles- a raring 
bucket  seat  which  cocoons 
the"  body.  Air  France’s  bed 


ter  companies,  where  seat 
pitches  are  only  ffin- 

Soxne  passengers  now  con- 
sider cramped  seating  a haz- 
ard to  flying  On  a recent  BA 
flight  to  Santiago,  a couple  - 
5ft  4in  and  5ft  9in  tall  - 
found  their  seats  were  so 
close  to  those  in  front  that 
they  could  not  read  their 
books.  The  woman  could  not 
reach  her  handbag  on  the 
floor. 

David  Hfles,  an  American 
economist  with  the  Bureau 
of  Labour  Statistics,  at  6ft 
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In  spite  of  a sunny,  safe 
environment,  Nicholas 
Woodsworth  thinks 
there’s  just  one  thing 
lacking  when  he  visits  his 
Aunt  Jill  in  Florida 


Every  year  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  shivering 
Americans  and  Canadians  aban- 
don homes  in  the  frozen  cities  of 
the  north  and  dee  to  Florida  for 
the  winter.  It  is  a happy  arrange- 
ment for  all.  The  sun  fuels  the 
visitors  and  the  visitors  fuel  the 
local  economy  until  both  posi- 
tively glow  with  health.  “Wel- 
come Snowbirds!”  proclaim  signs 
posted  by  solicitous  chambers 
of  commerce  in  balmy  warm- 
weather  havens  up  and  down  the 
Sunshine  State. 

“Snowbird"  may  be  a slightly 
over-romantic  word  to  describe 
some  varicose-vein-plagued 
retired  individual  from  the  far- 
thest suburban  reaches  of  the 
American  rust-belt.  Many  of  Flo- 
rida’s northern  refugees  are,  of 
course,  older  people  - who  else, 
after  all,  has  time  to  spend  entire 
months  improving:  putting  and 
back-swing  technique?  But  the 
term  is  essentially  correct  These 
are  creatures  of  seasonal  migra- 
tion fleeing  the  northern  frosts. 

Numbered  among  these  snow- 
birds in  recent  years  is  my  own 
Aunt  Jill.  From  the  moment  1 
crossed  the  springy,  freshly  cut 
lawn  in  the  little  garden  of  her 
Florida  condominium  home.  I 
could  understand  why  she  had 
left  the  sooty,  and  canine-yellow 
stained  snowbanks  of  winter-time 
Toronto  far  behind. 

Compared  with  some  of  the 
vastly  expensive  homes  In  the 
sleek  Gulf-coast  community  of 
Naples,  her  winter  retreat  is 
unpretentious  but  comfortable. 
Having  retired  as  assistant  dean 
from  a small,  rather  prim  and 
proper  private  school  for  girls. 
Aunt  JE1  has  not  quite  attained 
multi-millionaire  status. 

But  in  affluent  Naples,  where 
down-at-heel  neighbourhoods 
simply  do  not  exist,  even  the 
least  ostentatious  suburbs  are 
primped  and  prettified.  Southern 
Florida's  luxuriant,  subtropical 
climate  is  partly  responsible,  but 
other  agents  are  at  work:  for 
instance,  the  armies  of  lawn  and 
garden  maintenance  specialists 
(there  are  more  than  200  in 
the  Naples  telephone  book)  who 
every  day  invade  the  suburbs  for 
a grooming  session.  It's  called 
“a  mow-and-blow”  in  local  par- 
lance. 


Desperately  seeking  Prince  Charming 
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So  when  Aunt  Jill  walks  from 
her  patio  door  on  a sunny  win- 
ter’s morning  and  strolls  past 
flowering  hibiscus  and  oleander, 
jacaranda  and  bougainvillea, 
palms  and  Norfolk  pines,  it  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
blue  herons  that  stand  spearing 
fish  in  the  waterway  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden  are  a dime  a 
dozen.  The  ruby-red  grapefruits 
she  picks  from  the  trees  for 
breakfast  cost  nothing  at  all.  It 
all  adds  up  to  just  another  day  in 
south  Florida. 

What  then  can  possibly  be 
missing  from  this  paradise-on- 
earth?  As  happy  as  she  is  bring- 
ing home  grapefruit.  I believe 
that  what  my  aunt  would  really 
like  to  discover  out  on  the  lawn 
in  the  sparkling  early  morning 
sunshine  is  a man.  To  tell  the 
truth.  I think  Jill  would  give 
away  cargo- holds  of  Florida 
grapefruit  for  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing a suitable  partner. 

Aunt  Jill  has  had  enough  of 
prim  and  proper.  She  may  be  64 
years  old,  but  there  is  still  a lot 
of  kick  in  her.  I am  not  sure 
where  she  gets  it,  but  ! suspect 
years  of  contact  with  adolescent 


schoolgirls  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  Her  legs  are  not 
bad.  either.  Not  a varicose  vein 
in  sight. 

Despite  all  that.  Aunt  Jill  has 
yet  to  meet  her  Prince  Charming. 
It  is  not  for  lack  of  trying.  This  is 
a woman  who,  in  the  right  cir- 
cumstances. is  ready  to  give  her 
all.  What  she  would  really  like  is 
a younger,  good-looking  man 
with  a fair  amount  of  money.  But 
she  is  willing,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  compromise. 

Her  lack  of  success.  I believe, 
may  have  something  to  do  with 
Naples  itself. 

I began  to  realise  this  almost 
immediately  after  our  grapefruit 
breakfast  when  Aunt  Jill,  an 
energetic  host,  took  us  off  on  a 
tourist  cruise  of  Naples  Bay.  The 
boat  trip  is  ostensibly  to  show 
visitors  the  wealth  or  Naples’  nat- 
ural environment  - dolphins,  pel- 
icans, mangroves  and  whatnot. 
In  fact,  what  is  really  on  show  is 
Naples'  wealth. 

"Now  that,  folks."  the  tour- 
guide  boomed  over  a loud- 
speaker,, “is  the  Naples  Yacht 
Club,  the  oldest  in  south  Florida. 
Membership,  is  $40,000  a year.  A 


slip  for  your  boat  will  cost  you 
£350.000.  And  that's  before  you 
pay  a penny  for  the  boat  itself, 
folks." 

On  we  cruised  past  Port  Royal, 
where  every  house  has  a yacht- 
mooring at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den. The  house  to  our  left  cost 
$31m.  The  house  to  our  right  had 
a circular  garage  with  a revolv- 
ing marble  floor.  The  house 
behind  us  had  such  extensive 


two  or  three  weeks  a year.  Isn't 
that  something?” 

ft  was  indeed  something.  "Aunt 
Jill,”  1 said.  “how  are  you  sup- 
posed to  meet  suitable  men  in 
Naples  when  they  are  not  even 
here  most  of  the  time?” 

That  afternoon,  we  took  a drive 
around  the  scores  of  residential 
developments  springing  up  along 
the  coast.  Property  development 
is  big  business  here.  Where 


‘Naples  is  very  different  from  most  of  Florida,  it’s  a 
little  enclave.  Things  are  a lot  livelier  over  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  Here,  it’s  very  clean  and  very  safe’ 


grounds  it  cost  £80.000  a year  just 
to  keep  the  grass  cut.  Naples,  we 
were  not  so  surprised  to  learn, 
has  the  highest  per  capita  count 
of  millionaires  In  the  US. 

"And  you  know  the  funny 
thing  about  it,  folks?  Naples  is 
pretty  much  a winter-time  place 
anyway.  But  here  in  Port  Royal 
only  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
houses  are  occupied  at  any  one 
time!  Their  owners  use  them  just 


ragged  tomato  fields  once  lay  lux- 
urious houses  now  stretch  on 
vast  lawns.  There  are  also  more 
golf  courses  in  Naples  than  you 
can  shake  a dub  at  - 86  at  last 
count. 

There  was  just  one  problem. 
Most  of  these  developments  lay 
behind  fences,  guard-houses,  road 
barriers  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance equipment  These  days, 
without  that  code  to  punchy  that 


card  to  swipe,  much  of  Naples 
remains  inaccessible. 

“Aunt  JUJ."  I said,  "how  are 
you  supposed  to  meet  suitable 
men  who.  even  when  they  are 
here,  remain  locked  up  behind 
fences?” 

At  least  we  consoled  ourselves, 
the  shops  still  encouraged  entry 
by  all  and  sundry.  Beside  prop- 
erty development  and  golf,  up- 
market shopping,  in  fact  is  one 
of  Naples’  favourite  activities. 

We  dropped  by  the  Waterside 
Shops,  a mall  so  up-market  I mis- 
took the  car  park  for  a botanical 
garden.  Strolling  among  the  bou- 
tiques, we  saw  no  suitable  men. 
But  in  the  chic  Village  on  Vene- 
tian Bay.  a shopping  complex 
built  over  the  water,  we  bumped 
into  Joelle  Rossano,  French 
owner  of  a smart  boutique  called 
La  Rose  de  Paris  et  Provence. 

Joelle  was  obviously  a woman 
of  the  world.  What  I asked  her, 
was  the  key  to  social  success  in 
Naples?  A certain  kind  of  charac- 
ter. it  turned  out 

Tfaples  is  very  different  from 
most  of  Florida,"  she  told  us.  "It's 
a little  enclave.  Things  are  a lot 
livelier  over  on  the  Atlantic  side. 


Here,  it's  very  clean  and  very^ 
safe.  There  are  no  drugs,  and  ns^ 
street-people,  and  no  violence^ 
Winter  residents  are  generally^ 
from  the  Midwest .-  they  come^ 
from  wealthy,  very  conservative^ 
old-money  families.  They  tend  to^ 
make  Naples  just  the  tiniest  bif  „ 
dull.  This  is  no  place  for  th^ 
young."  -\fij 

So  much.  1 thought,  for 
aunt. 

“Aunt  Jill,"  I said,  “how  are'-' 
you  supposed  to  meet  suitably  , 
men  who.  even  if  they  are  ia^ 
town  and  not  locked  up  behind.^ 
fences,  turn  out  to  be  just  fhe% 
tiniest  bit  dull?"  . j - 

But  Aunt  Jill  never  says  cbe_^ 
Defiant  we  went  at  the  end  qf1^ 
the  day  to  the  Naples  Beach^, 
Hotel,  a place  where  a slightly^ 
younger  crowd  .gathers  over- 
drinks to  watch  the  sun  go  down^rj 

“They'll  be  in  off  the  -golf;: 
courses  by  this  time,"  •fill  pro[‘- 
dicted  as  we  walked  around  to  a ' 
swimming-pool  patio  bathed . iiu, 
glorious  Florida  sunset  colours.  It  ^ 
was  as  romantic  an  hour  .as  .qnejc 
could  wish  for... “Just  don’t 
them,"  s^fi  hissed,  “thatl’my^mr.^ 
aunt"’ 
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USA 


FRANCE 


LATIN  AMERICA 


Walk 
through 
Europe 

• Independently  with  easy-u>-tolluw  route  bookies  and  a Route 
Manager  on  call 

4 Escorted:  highest  quality  walking  nips  in  Europe. 

ALTERNATIVE 
Utravel  group 

01865  315663 


Aid  2618 


Independent  from 

£259  a week 

Escorted  from 

£595  to  £2695 

ATIO  1003 


TUSCANY  4 THE  AMALFI  COAST 
Vfcs,  Famtaueas  S apartmertB.  many 
wBh  pools,  most  wafted.  Tuscany, 
Umbria,  Posted  & Capri,  Rome. 
Roranca,  Venice.  The  boat  properttes 
am  to  Dm  Itatan  Chapters'  brotfnte. 
Tot  0171  7220722  Email:  rtottvBa- 
rertais.com 

FARMHOUSE  BY  THE  SEA.  In  Ttacony. 
Beeuttd  views.  3 mins  waft  to  boat*) 
Other  vttas  on  this  unspoat  coast 
2 bra  from  Roma.  Was  Argentaffin 
Tot  01B1  887  0019.  Fax  0181  747  8343. 

SICILY  SORRENTO  UMBRIA.  Sthn 
Italy.  optaMRas  with  pools.  T:  0181 
6800062  F:  0181  6600331  email 
Hobdays  A Hater  Breaks  com 

ROME,  VENICE,  FLORENCE  Tastofuty 
furnished  central  apartments.  Tel.  0181 
680  0082  Fax  0181  660  0331  e-ma& 
HDUdayaMItatetBraakaxam. 

YACHTING 


T-inezt 

Individually  designed 
luxury  vacations  with 
you  in  mind. 

CaB  your  personal 
advisor  now 

08451228899 


ITALY! 

Some  of  the  finest  private  'Hiss  & 
farmhouses  with  swimming  pods 
.some  with  T Conns, 
throughout  leak 
Unrndled  local 
knowledge  of 
each  property 
amtuscanyiwKCom 


WINE  COUNTRY 


20  minutes  Mediterranean 
beaches 


ATOL  2991  ABTAV3775 


Luxurious  self-catering 
accommodation 


* 2 lotelj  swimming  pools 

* Beautiful  grounds 
> Quiet  countryside 

Tel/Fax:  0O.M  4 t>709438J 
Emails  SLMarriaJtg  bigfooLccm 


MONACO  GRAND  PRIX99 

Terraces,  Accommodation,  Tours, 
VIP  ami  Corporate  Services 


U 


ilLL 


GOING  TO  ARGENTINA? 

Nobody  covers  the  country  tike 

AEROUNEAS  ARGENTINAS 
With  sevsn  flights  weekly  from  Heathrow;  connection  via  Madrid 
on  all  other  days  and  an  extensive  network  of  flights 
within  Argentina,  yon  cannot  choose  a better  airline. 

Eqjoy  South  American  hospitality  the  moment  you  leave  Heathrow. 
Why  wait  until  yuu  get  there? 


YOUR  NATURAL  CHOICE  TO  ARGENTINA 
Contact  your  Dm  vbI  Agent  or  call  0171 4M  1001 
M Conduit  Street,  London  W1R  BED 


Trad  Supplement 


ittisie 


| 


SAFARI 


PRIVATE 
YACHT  CHARTER 

Luxury  crewed  yadus  - both 
sail  and  power  - in  the  bO- 200ft 
range  and  of  the  very  highest 
calibre  available  for  charter 
Mediterranean,  Caribbean  and 
worldwide. 

Crater  Yachts  Ltd 
Colette  Street,  L25  Stowe 
Street 

London,  SWLY9AU 
Td:  0171  730  9962 
Fax:  0171  824  8691 
E-mail:  meMmyadriaWmeOxom 
Member  of  MYBA 


Farmhouse  by  the  Sea 

On  Monte  Arpcntana  a wild  arid 
beautiful  comer  of  Tuscany.  2 his  mh 
of  Rome,  Built  into  the  mountains 
just  above  the  sea.  a 3 nun  walk  U> 
the  beach.  Other  villas  lor  2-14. 
Villas  Argctuaric. 

Tel.  0161  987  9919 
flax:  0161  747  8343 


(RANCH  AMERICA! 

THE  UK'S  PREMIER  RANCH 
HOLIDAY  SPECIALIST 
iMly  facknhv  Buck  Hafafiyi  t«  Arizona, 
Montana.  Warring,  Cetonfa  6 Toon  etc 
1 Hb  Cattfc  Drina  fir  WUte  Wttw  faftof 
Wtoyrt  ftteeterm  to  ftifaaaa. 

ioiSgmlal 


BEST  TOURS 

■ — FLORIDA  ** 


BflITTArtY  SOUTH  - FANTASTIC  OFFER. 

Up  to  2S%  ofl  all  ramanng  June  and  early 

■My  rarttab  FLU5  10*,  on  terry  issenia- 

ears.  Ow  W perecnafy  sotefieri  ana  wv 

Bed  properties,  mostly  dace  to  tna  beach 

steepng  troin  2-20.  Acctamad  colour 

brochure  Mtatrtian  Travel  01920  412012 

awwmcrtjtHntareLcq  Uk 

PROVENCE  8 SAINT  TROPEZ  rdtas  a 

ctateu*  with  pools,  most  staffed  8 wfl- 

lape  houses.  Provence.  SI  Tropez,  cote 

(Tenn.  Devdogne,  Gascony,  the  Alps 

and  other  regions  The  ban  properties 

are  m French  Chapters1  brochure.  Tel 

0171  7220722  Email-  tnloevRa- 

rental5.com 


VILLAS 


WALKING  . _____ 

CANOEING  BOATING 
RIDING  NIGHT  DRIVES 
| Say  <n  nnall  luxurious  lodxen  and  rcamc 
into  the  wilds  with  be  fare  grides. 
Enjoy  unfarganhk  wMdr  enarensas 
on  ei  impeccably  arranged  sifari. 

01604  628979 

Email:  afrio0ifncaeidusvp.CD.uk 

ASrBSGA  m 

„ EXCLUSIVE  |SJ 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


ivwa  Z ul  u - N a til  I 

Out  own  Esccrlci  Totir 

0;:cn:t  SAT  09  October  SO  ‘ , 


Vtat  The  DfekBrabag  Range. 

Zulu  battefalds.  rtiWuweAJrrtokol 
tWMivas  & the  beach  d Umhtonga  Rod*. 
Ring  DMeot  Travel  for  brochure 

01235  814426 

ATOL  4781 


' *■  . JU 


GERMANY 


TUSCANY.  CAPALBTO  (one  hour  from 

Fhmtclno  Airport).  Via  (I40sm)  wtn  6 

beds.  2 batftrooms,  one  hectare  part:  to 

rent  from  is:  June  unU  30th  Sepl  (mtoE 

weeks).  Tet  0039  06  5191039  Federica. 


INSURANCE 


BALEARICS 


KUONI 

Dream  holiday,  think  Kuoni 

Brochure:  08700  7458664  Fax:  01306  744222 
wvvw.huoni.co.uk  emai':  ss!esiS!kuoni.co.uk 
Sales:  01306  747010  o r contact  your  travel  agent 


Antigua  £489 

01-21  May 
7 nights 

M MMaja  to  mHaMta  UK  dtpwtaK  tw  btetaded. 

UkM  teas  mt  be  pajaMa  8 inftoHe. 


Voted  by  travel  agents  -Britain's  Best  Longnau! 
Tour  Operator"  for  the  past  17  years 


BEAUTIFUL 

Vfl£  with  pools  in  Ibiza  & Majorca,  In 
unepoH  Jocaflm  most  tfaftod.  The 
boa  properties  are  in 
Spanish  Chapters*  brochure. 

TaC  0171  7220722 
Ernstt  WoM*gte-csnBt5.oom 


Annual  travel 
insurance  from  o’ 

PAR  ! 


M1BM  Mob) 

SBi  £ • 1 

JULY  £348 

AUGUST  £239 
SEPTEMBER  £249 
OCTOBER  049 
NOVBEER  £299 

DECEUB8I  £2991  VtHdPtowfaw « 

P¥M»*lc»i:1cHga 

Ftotall  Agent  ATOL  Holders 


180  ACRE  Country  Estate  tor  sale.  | hour 
nth  N«i  York  CUy.  poos  development 
as  country  estates,  conference  or  heaJH 
centre,  or  as  original  home  farm. 
USSl.60a.000  Tel  D0 156 1 635  0100  Of 
B-mal  ow#  concentric  jkI 

AMERICA  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  - unique 
affiwnmodstei  « FfacWa  & New  York. 
Mfekvte.  Boueque  Hoteta.  Kotnea  fi 
ApaniHiito.  (teuton  £39  per  room  per 
nqft.  CM  0181  7428299  ARX29G6. 

FABULOUS  HOME  on  reockitave.  prtvera 
taiend  oveitoddng  Sarasota  bey  | stoats 
M).  House-amp  ccmridered.  Tel: 
001 19411792  2011. 


uxurv  y 


VILLAS 


CHIMANY  - Defy  km  cos  Hghts  end 

hcMeccQmmodaHn.MmB|arCC.Genm 

Travel  Osm  0181  429  2900 ABTA  80S8S 

ATCL2S77  WJA.  Open  7 (toys  a week 


MEDITERRANEAN 

BEST  PRIVATE  HOLIDAY  HOUSES. 

SwYnmbig  pacta,  household  staff  and 

Cfty  apta.  ITALY  MAJORCA  6 STH 

FRANCE.  Hfgh  season  eveBabOty. 

Rosta  Sutherland  0171  207  1527. 

Sarah  HucNns  0171  207  8858.  Fa* 

0171  207  1309. 


# 


CARIBBEAN 


Ol 244  897  444. 


The  Blue  Book 

The  definitive  guide  to 
villas  in  the  Algarve 
Cote  d'Azur  and  MarbelLt 

PALMER 
PARKER 

All  have  pools,  maids,  two  can 
and  some  have  teraus  courts 
Few  are  cheap 


SPAIN 


HORSE  RIDING 


GOLF 


MaUorcS 

MBiff  HU—aiL  Kai  g*. 

Ft*  the  tey  bet  dwioc  trf  Hatk 
ViHas.  Casiias,  Apanmeutx  Sc  Himis 
“Activity  & rend  boSdays  a RKriaCty" 


FreeRein  Tfl\ils 

Without  guides 

2-7  days. 

Wales 

Horses,  routes,  baggage. 
Ride  exci.  with  friends/ 
family.  Stay  farms/inns. 
Tel:  01497  - 821 3SG 


InvIvwwtSrae  srif  train  < 
ItaiayCiwL  Htiunmm 
Ctose  AHcbortfilScMhwoW. 
vricoiM,  Short  bittlB  d ymr. 
“nt*  Hotel  ft  GdfOub.-nrorpwen 


ANOALUCIA  VILLAS  A hatimtas  vrth 
pools,  most  readed  the  best  piopeite 
are  In  the  Sparest  Chaptenr  brochure, 
tel:  0171  7220722 

C6MPETA,  Coeta  dal  Sri,  modem  3 bed- 
room cottage  or  bmasbc  vOa  *mh  pool. 
TeMe*  0034  953  553432. 

FAR  EAST 

VIETNAM,  CHNA.  CAMBODIA,  Laos, 
Burma,  Indonesia.  Thailand  and 
Malaysia.  Urwpjo  Escorted  Group  8 
TMor  Mode  HcHdayo.  Aslan  Journeys 
01604  234  855  ATOL  461 7. 


«L\JRY 


Cari  b bean 


Barbados  Settlers  beach.  Pay  for  1 1 

NMHTS  AND  STAY  FOR  14.  FROM  £1085  IN  A 
OARiren  VILLA,  TOUR  ADULTS  SHARING. 

Grenada  spice  island.  Stay  one  week, 
6CT  AN  EXTRA  WEEK  FREE.  14  NIGHTS  IN  A 
WHIRLPOOL  SUITE  FROM  £1  1 80. 

Tob  aco  COCO  Rsef  Resort.  Children  stay 
FREE  THIS  SUMMER.  14  NMHTS  IN  A DELUXE 
OCEAN  VIEW  FROM  £1 695  PER  ADULT. 


01244  897  Ilf 
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WEEKEND  FT  XXI 


'Taking  a 

walk  on  the 
'wild  side 

Ten  villages  make  up  Val  d'Anniviers,  where  cows 
re.gn  as  queens,  as  Angela  Wgglesworth  feovers 

If  il..  V..n  «_■ 


TRAVEL 


:fK  • 


SSfJS?  “ SPain’  Val 
i Annlvters.  in  Switzerland's 

ranch-speaking  Valais,  it  is  the 
if  which  wears  the  crown. 
Here,  the  black  and  chestnut 
short-legged  Herens  breed  take 
part  la  contests  throughout  the 
summer  to  become  queen  of  the 
year. 

Owners  get  very  carried  away, 
t was  told,  and  the  winner  is 
rewarded  with  a piece  of  dry 
bread,  the  right  to  choose  her 
own  pasture  and,  wearing  a 
crown  of  flowers,  lead  a proces- 
sion back  to  the  village. 

This  is  a serious  business  in 
the  Val  d’Anniviers.  a little- 
known  high  mountain  valley 
2,000  metres  above  sea  level 
D (6,562ft)  between  the  Matterhorn 
• and  the  Rhone  glacier.  The  area 
^ came  belatedly  and  gently  into 
V the  20th  century,  and  into  tour- 
ism. It  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
livelihoods  were  made  from  agri- 
culture: the  Anniviards  owned 
vineyards,  raised  cattle,  tilled 
their  fields,  and  tended  their 
alpine  pastures,  living  in  four  dif- 
ferent places  in  one  year. 

The  first  road  to  VIssoie  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley  was  built  in 
1863,  but  not  extended  to  neigh- 
bouring St  LUC  until  1932.  Anno. 
Prancoise,  and  her  husband, 
Claude,  who  have  restored  the 
Grand  Hotel  Bella  Tola  in  St  Luc 
to  its  Victorian  splendour,  said 
there  are  some  guests  who  have 
some  for  50  years  and  remember 
J|  when  their  car  only  went  up  to 
r Vissoie  and  they  had  to  walk  the 
5km  to  St  Luc  with  their  luggage 
transported  by  mule. 

There  are  10  small  villages  in 
the  valley  and  we  were  walking 
between  them,  through  meadows 
□f  wild  flowers  and  forests,  and  a 
lunar  landscape  above  the  tree- 
line  with  spectacular  views  of  the 


Imperial  Crown"  - five  moun- 
tains all  over  4,000  metres  includ- 
es the  Matterhorn. 

The  only  thing  we  had  to  tarry 
was  our  picnic  lunch  supplied  by 
each  hotelier,  who  also  trans- 
ported our  luggage  to  the  next 
hotel. 

The  walk  began  at  St  Luc,  an 
unpretentious  village  of  small 
shops  and  houses,  some  on  stilts 
to  keep  the  rats  and  the  damp 
out.  There  was  a giant  chess 
board  on  the  pavement  for  any- 
one wanting  to  play,  and  copper 
sculptures  of  washerwomen  who 
had  once  scrubbed  clothes  in  the 
sluice  here.  Just  outside  the  vil- 
lage and  open  to  the  public  were 
three  corn  mins  and  a tiny  hmipo 
where.  70  years  ago,  the  last 
miller  lived. 

Next  day  we  took  the  funicular 
up  to  Tlgnousa  and  the  Francois 
Zavier  Observatory.  From  there 
the  route  took  us  along  a walk 
where  sculptures  depicting  earb 
planet  stood  at  measured  inter- 
vals. 

We  were  starting  the  ascent  to 
the  Hotel  Weisshom  at  2,337 
metres,  our  stopping  place  for 
lunch,  although  it  was  hard  to 
imagine  anything  being  built  in 
this  very  wild  area,  empty  and 
silent  except  for  Its  cows  and 
their  bells.  As  we  walked  along, 
there  was  suddenly  a cloud  of 
blue  and  yellow  butterflies  flut- 
tering around  the  cowslips.  It 
was  a wonderful  moment  and  an 
excuse  to  stop  on  the  long,  gradu- 
ally ascending  path. 

A few  hours  later,  rounding  a 
curve  in  the  mountain,  we  saw 
the  Hotel  Weisshom,  a tiny  speck 
in  the  distance.  It  was  built  in 
1882  by  an  Englishman  who 
brought  all  the  materials  there 
by  mules.  We  relaxed  in  the  sun 
on  a terrace  overlooking  a valley  - 


The  Matterhorn:  when  it’s  not  shrouded  in  mist  the  views  are  ntforgettable 


ringed  with  mountains,  and  had 
a delicious  picnic  lunch. 

That  afternoon,  the  walk  led.  at 
7,000ft.  around  a valley  where 
streams  frothed  down,  and 
passed  a meadow  where  wild  vio- 
las grew  along  with  primroses, 
anemones,  sweet-scented  bronze 
orchids,  harebells,  wild  gerani- 
ums, yellow  ranunculas  and  pink 
rhododendrons.  It  was  a magical 
sight. 

The  landscape  was  becoming 
lunar  and  a soft  misty  rain 
drifted  over  us  as  we  walked  over 
grey  boulders  until  the  path 
sloped  down  into  a pine  forest 

The  <am  came  out  and  the  air 
was  warm  again.  But  where  was 
Tina},  oar  next  night's  stop?  Still 


6km  away,  the  signposts  said 
with  bewildering  frequency. 
Finally,  down  a grassy  hill  and 
we  were  there,  knees  creaking,  to 
be  greeted  at  the  Hotel  Le  Basso 
by  its  owner,  the  friendly  Jimmy 
Casada.  After  a splendid  meal  of 
gazpacho,  lamb  and  ice-cream 
souffle,  it  was  to  bed  in  a calm, 
simply  furnished  and  comfortable 
room. 

Grimentz,  our  next  stop,  was 
the  prettiest  of  the  villages  with 
dark  wooden  chalets  and  scarlet 
geraniums  on  the  balconies  that 
were  not  only  for  decoration  but 
for  keeping  flies  and  mosquitoes 
away. 

Every  year  there  is  a keenly 
fought,  best-kept  balcony  contest. 


We  went  to  the  16th  century  bur- 
gesses' house,  with  its  council 
chamber,  huge  collection  of  pew- 
ter mugs  and  a cellar  with  bar- 
rels of  glacier  wine. 

The  wine  is  like  a loved  one 
whom  you  will  love  even  more  on 
the  second  kiss,  we  were  told.  It 
was  made  from  grapes  grown  on 
the  plains  and  brought  up  to  Gri- 
mentz to  mature.  The  oldest,  an 
1886  vintage,  was  dedicated  to  the 
bishop  and  could  only  be  drunk 
in  his  presence. 

We  took  the  cable  car  up  to 
Bendolla  and  had  a raclette 
(melted  cheese  and  potatoes) 
lunch  in  the  restaurant  with  a 
view  over  the  valley  that  was 
hard  to  leave. 


Afterwards  we  walked  through 
sunny  meadows  with  the  occa- 
sional farmhouse  and  barns  on 
stone  stilts,  heard  the  cry 
of  the  marmot  and  saw  a soli- 
tary falcon.  Next  day,  after  a 
stroll  in  the  wooded  Rechy  Val- 
ley, with  its  wild  strawberries 
and  blue  geraniums,  it  was  down 
to  the  town  of  Sierra  1,000ft 
below  and  the  train  back  to 
Geneva. 

But  we  never  did  see  the  Mat- 
terhorn, which  remained 
shrouded  in  mist. 

■ Angela  Wigglesworth  took  A 
Short  Walk  Around  the  Matter- 
horn with  UK  company  frmtnmel, 
of  Hovingham,  York  62  4JZ.  Tel: 
0165*628862. 


GETAWAYS  JILL  JAMES 


Castles  fit 
for  a king 

Having  trouble  finding 
somewhere  to  celebrate  the 
millennium?  Is  that  venue  in 
which  yon  wish,  to  entertain 
your  fUm  star  friends  and  major 
and  minor  members  of  the 
aristocracy  still  proving  elusive? 

Castle  Search  2000  may  have 
the  answer.  It  isa  company 
which  finds  castles  to  fit  one's 
personal  requirements  and 
tastes. 


shooting,  sporrans  and  fishing 
that  yon  want,  there  are  still 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  find 
the  right  millennium  place. 

□ For  further  information  call 
0700  22  77  2000  or  fax  0171-381 
4545. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of 
castles,  happy  300th  birthday  to 
Castle  Howard,  the  stately  home 
in  northern  England  still  best 
known  as  the  setting  for  TV’s 
Bride&head  Revisited. 
Tercentenary  specials  including 
exhibitions,  concerts,  fireworks, 
and  anew  Brideshead beer  run 
all  year.  Call  0165^648444  for 
details. 

Of  course,  you  cannot 
mention  castles  without 
mentioning  Wales  - home  to 
dozens  of  splendid  examples. 

The  famous  15th  century, 
oak-panelled  dining  room  at 
Gwydir  Castle  in  Snowdonia  was 
thought  lost  forever  after  a fire 
in  1922  - but  it  turned  out  that 
it  had  already  been  sold  to 
newspaper  tycoon  Randolph 
Hearst  and  shipped  across  the 
Atlantic . . . and  was  in  storage 
in  the  Bronx.  It’s  now  back  home 
and  open  to  the  public.  Details 
1 from  01492-641687. 
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GOLF 

Ole,  ole  for 


At  a reception  at  the  Volvo 
Masters  in  Jer£z  last  November  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  two 
Spanish  golf  journalists  of  sev- 
eral years'  standing.  Bath  were 
depressed  at  what  was  happening 
to  the  sport  in  their  country. 

They  appreciated  that  it  would 
never  have  a profile  to  compare 
with  football  or  cycling  but  for  20 
years,  thanks  to  the  deeds  of  Sev- 
eriano Ballesteros.  Jos#  Maria 
Olazabal.  and  the  hosting  Of  the 
Ryder  Cup,  it  had  generated  its 
share  of  headlines. 

Now  Ballesteros  was  old.  Ola- 
zabal was  struggling,  and  the 
Ryder  Cup  had  been  and  gone. 
Golf  was  in  danger  nf  becoming  a 
backwater  sport  again.  Cover- 
age was  confined  to  a few  para- 
graphs hidden  at  the  bottom  of  a 
page. 

One  golT  magazine  had  closed. 
“Miguel  Angel  Jimenez  is  our 
best  player  and  well ..."  one  golf 
follower  said,  and  her  voice 
trailed  off,  for  she  did  not  want  to 
appear  unkind.  Nice  man  that 
Jimenez  is.  he  could  never  cany 
his  sport 

Yet  look  at  the  position  now. 
Six  months  on,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  transformation.  At 
the  US  Masters,  Spain  enjoyed  its 
most  successful  golf  day  yet.  its 
players  completing  a unique  dou- 
ble for  a country  outside  the  US. 
Not  only  did  Olazabal  acquire  the 
green  victor’s  jacket,  but  Sergio 
Garcia  became  the  first  European 
to  win  the  Silver  Cup  that  goes  to 
the  leading  amateur. 

The  return  of  Olazabal  to  the 
spotlight  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  Garcia  as 
he  embarks  on  the  most  widely 
anticipated  professional  career 
for  some  years.  At  least  now  he 
will  not  have  the  burden  of  being 


Taking  aim:  Sergio  Garda  could  well  be  a partner  for  Olazabal  in  thb  year's  Ryder  Cup  competition 


the  sole  object  of  interest,  with 
every  round  dissected. 

Professional  golfers  in  Spain 
are  invariably  sons  of  caddies  or 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
patriarch.  Garda’s  father  began 
his  working  life  as  a caddie 
before  becoming  a professional. 

For  the  past  20  years  he  has 
worked  at  file  Club  de  Mediterra- 
neo  just  outside  the  prosperous 
town  of  CasteUon,  an  hour's 
drive  north  of  Valencia.  IDs  par- 
ticular joy  is  teaching,  bat  he 
never  taught  a pupil  to  compare 
with  his  own  son.  At  Augusta  he 
caddied  for  the  last  time,  beside 
the  boy  he  has  nurtured  to  the 
brink  of  greatness. 

Garcia  played  in  27  profes- 
sional tournaments  as  an  ama- 
teur. so  he  now  stands  on  the 
first  tee  with  no  trace  of  awe  of 
his  surroundings.  At  the  Masters, 
for  example,  he  partnered  Tiger 
Woods  for  the  first  36  holes  and 
from  the  start  the  pair  chatted 
away  like  old  friends. 

Can  he  become  Europe's 
answer  to  Woods?  Certainly  all 
the  signs  are  promising.  Such  is 


his  talent  and  maturity,  even 
though  be  Is  only  19  and,  in  his 
first  few  days  as  a pro,  an  appear- 
ance in  Europe’s  Ryder  Cup  team 
in  September  is  not  stretching 
the  bounds  of  credulity.  If  he  did 
make  it,  there  would  be  no  prizes 
far  guessing  who  his  partner  over 
the  first  two  days  of  competition 
would  be. 

Olazabal's  second  green  jacket 
was  one  of  the  more  remarkable 


golfing  tales  of  recent  times. 
There  was  not  just  his  well-docu- 
mented recovery  from  terrible 
injury,  when  for  a time  it  looked 
as  if  he  might  not  walk  again 
much  less  play  golf,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  the  advancements  in 
the  game  were  leaving  him 
behind. 


As  the  players  hit  the  ball  ever 
farther,  so  the  courses  are  made 
ever  longer,  and  the  pin  positions 
more  difficult.  For  a player  with 
an  average  driving  distance  of 
250  yards,  like  Olazabal,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  compete  on 
a weekly  basis  with  someone  like 
David  Duval,  who  can  cany  it 
close  to  300  yards. 

Inevitably,  he  is  going  to  miss 
more  greens  with  his  second 


shots  because  he  is  using  longer 
irons  and  with  thick  rough  preva- 
lent around  the  putting  surfaces 
on  most  courses  In  the  US,  he  is 
going  to  run  into  trouble. 

At  Augusta,  the  odds  are 
evened  19  because  there  is  no 
rough  around  the  greens.  The 
genius  of  Alister  Mackenzie's 
design  is  that  the  imagination  of 
the  short-game  specialists  is 
allowed  foil  rein. 

On  the  £uial  day  of  the  Masters, 
Olazabal  missed  eight  greens  in 
regulation  figures  but  saved  his 
par  on  all  but  two  of  those  holes 
with  a series  of  exquisite  recov- 
ery shots.  Like  Ballesteros  before 
him,  he  has  elevated  this  part  of 
the  game  to  an  art  form. 

The  12th  was  typical.  Here  his 
tee  shot  finished  hi  the  back  bun- 
ker, making  him  the  fourth 
player  in  quick  succession  to  find 
that  sand  trap. 

The  other  three  are  all  capable 
banker  players,  but  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie and  Lee  Westwood  failed 
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to  hold  their  sand  shots  on  the 
hard  putting  surface,  while  Lee 
Janzen  ran  up  a double  bogey. 
Olazabal,  meanwhile,  played  out 
to  within  4in  of  the  hole. 

If  it  were  possible  to  marry  Ola- 
zabal's short  game  with  Garcia's 
play  from  tee  to  green,  Spain 
would  have  a player  who  might 
win  20  major  championships.  Cer- 
tainly the  pair  make  an  obvious 
foursomes  pairing  in  Ryder  Cup 
play. 

Becoming  the  leading  amateur 
In  the  Masters  was  a glittering 
end  to  a portfolio  of  remarkable 
achievements  for  Garcia.  Now  we 
wait  to  see  if  be  can  translate 
that  success  to  the  professional 
ranks. 

As  for  my  Spanish  colleagues, 
they  can  hardly  believe  what  has 
happened.  Considering  the  desire 
of  Olazabal  and  the  ability  of 
Garcia,  I have  a feeling  it  will  be 
long  into  the  new  millennium 
before  any  gloom  and  doom  sce- 
nario is  raised  again. 


Garcia  partnered  Tiger  Woods  for  the  first  36  holes  and 
from  the  start  the  pair  chatted  away  like  old  friends 


master  and 
apprentice 

Jose  Maria  Olazabal  and  Sergio  Garcia  have  lifted 
Ryder  Cup  hopes.  Derek  Lawrenson  reports 


PATRICK  HARVERSON 

Let’s  switch  to 
aballgame 
fit  for  heroes 


Thursday’s  launch  in  London  of 
\Tajnr  League  Baseball's  “Grand 
Slam  Slimmer"  of  activities 
aimed  at  promoting  the  sport  in 
the  UK.  gave  me  an  idea  for 
cricket  World  Cup  year. 

Why  doesn’t  England  abandon 
cricket  - after  all,  we  are  not 
very  good  at  it  - and  take  up 
baseball  instead? 

Think  about  it  for  a second. 
Cricket  is  struggling  to  retain  its 
position  as  our  national  summer 
sport  for  a host  of  reasons. 

Games  last  too  long  to  fit  into 
sensible  TV  schedules  and 
ordinary  folks’  increasingly  short 
attention  spans;  the  inclement 
British  weather  regularly 
Interrupts  play;  cricket  has  a 
fuddy-duddy,  socially  exclusive 
imagm  that  turns  off  many 
youngsters,  particularly  in  the 
urban  working  classes;  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a proper  pitch  is 
too  great  for  many  schools  to 
bear  there  is  a dire  shortage  of 
charismatic  home-grown  heroes 
for  young  fan*  to  follow;  and  all 
too  often  a cricket  game  is  deadly 
dull  to  watch. 

Baseball,  in  contrast  is  ideally 
suited  to  the  sensibilities  of  Tony 
Blair's  “New"  Britain.  Games  last 
between  two  and  three  hours, 
and  are  divided  up  into  easily 
digestible  segments  (nine  innings 
of  three  batters  each  per  team) 
that  perfectly  suit  the  rhythms  of 
television  and  the  watching 
viewers  and  spectators. 

The  weather  is  much  less  of  a 
problem.  Baseball  is  either 
played  indoors,  or  if  the  game  Is 
outside,  it  can  continue  in  the 
rain  and  cold,  while  bad  light  is 
never  a problem  because  of 
floodlights. 

Baseball's  image  could  not  be 
cooler,  managing  to  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a pastoral 
game  with  a strong  urban 
following  among  all  classes.  And 
the  uniforms  look  great,  too. 

Schools  can  easily  afford 
baseball,  and  kids  can  pick  it  up 
quickly  because  the  basic  rules 
are  much  like  rounders.  You  hit 
the  ball  and  run  like  hell  for  first 
base,  or  if  you  miss  it  three  times 
you’re  out. 

Also,  the  equipment  is  no  more 
expensive  than  in  cricket  (more 
gloves,  but  fewer  pads)  and  there 
is  no  need  for  expensive  mowers 
or  heavy  rollers  because  a 
baseball  field  can  be  as  rough  as 
a Bronx  backlot.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  marie  out  a diamond,  three 
bases,  home  plate,  and  you're 
ready  to  play  ball. 

Finally,  baseball  is  an  exciting 
game  played  by  real  heroes: 
flame-throwing  pitchers. 
Herculean  batters,  and 
spring-heeled  fielders  conjure  up 
moments  of  jaw-dropping  skill 
and  power,  from  the  soaring 
beauty  of  a 400ft  home  run  to  the 
flashy  explosiveness  of  a 
perfectly  executed  double-play. 

Sure,  the  game  has  its 
longueurs  but  all  sports  suffer 
those,  and  in  baseball  you  are 
only  ever  a moment  away  from 
something  wonderful. 

Baseball  has  one  final 
advantage  that  clinches  it  over 
cricket  More  cricket  games  end 
in  a draw  than  in  a win,  which  is 
hugely  unsatisfactory.  So  bizarre 
is  cricket's  culture,  that  changes 
introduced  to  the  scoring  system 
for  this  year's  county 
championship  mean  that  from 
now  on  teams  get  fewer  points 
than  before  for  a win.  and  more 
for  a draw.  Apparently,  the  idea 
is  to  produce  more  results,  even 
if  these  are  not  results  in  the 
conventional  sense  of  the  word. 

Baseball,  however,  is  the 
ultimate  results-oriented  sport. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a draw 
or  even  a tie.  The  game  goes  on 
(and  on)  until  someone  wins. 


Such  is  baseball's  commitment  to 
achieving  a result,  it  is  the  only  - 
team  sport  without  a dock. 

finally,  if  the  Brits  took  up  . 
baseball,  while  we  still  might  not. 
win  very  often  in  international  - 
competition  we  would  be  spared 
the  ignominy  of  regularly  losing 
at  a game  we  invented. 

□ □ □ 

It  was  painful  to  be  English. at 
Wembley  on  Sunday  for  the  last 
ever  Five  Nations  rugby  game.  It 
was  obvious  the  cause  was  lost 
when,  with  at  least  five  minutes 
left  in  the  match,  some 
blazer-wearing  fool  of  an 
Englishman  derided  to  bring  out- 
the  Five  Nations  trophy  and  - 
place  it  in  front  af  the  Royal  Box 
in  readiness  for  its  presentation 
to  the  victorious  team. 

As  Wales  had  no  chance  of  - 
winning  the  trophy  - Scotland, 
the  only  other  side  in  the 
running,  played  its  final  game  on 
Saturday  - the  authorities 
clearly  thought  England,  at  the 
time  six  points  up.  were  a shoo-in 
for  the  title. 

Do  these  people  know  nothing  - 
about  sporting  superstitions? 
Bringing  out  the  trophy  before 
the  final  whistle  immediately  laid 


Cricket  has  a socially 
exclusive  image  that 
turns  off  many 
youngsters,  particularly 
in  the  working  classes 


a curse  on  the  all-whites.  They 
might  as  well  have  started 
sticking  pins  into  a Lawrence 
Dallaglio  doll. 

Someone  must  have  done  just 
that,  because  within  minutes  of 
the  trophy's  appearance  Dallaglio 
had  some  sort  of  brain  blackout 
and  passed  up  the  opportunity  to 
kick  a relatively  easy  three-point 
penalty  that  would  have  taken 
England  out  of  Wales's  reach. 

Instead  he  kicked  for  touch, 
and  moments  later  Scott  Gibbs 
waltzed  through  an  English 
midfield  that  parted  before  him 
like  the  Red  Sea.  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  say  Uanfairpwll- 
gwyngyil  gogerych  wymdrobwll- 
Uantsyliogogogocb.  England  had 
lost  the  Grand  Slam,  the  Triple 
Crown  and  the  Five  Nations 
Championship. 

The  rule  that  you  don't  fool 
around  with  sport's  superstitions 
has  not  just  been  ignored  in 
rugby  lately. 

The  sensational  news  from  the 
football  world  this  week  was  that 
Alex  Ferguson  had  cancelled  the 
scheduled  recording  of 
Manchester  United's  FA  Cup 
Final/Champians  League  Final 
song  "Lift  It  Up"  to  give  his 
players  more  time  to  recuperate 
from  their  on-field  exertions. 

It  seemed  sensible,  until  it 
emerged  that  United  had  planned 
to  record  the  track  on  Thursday. 
That  is  last  Thursday. 

So.  United  were  going  to  record 
a song  celebrating  their 
achievement  in  reaching  the 
Champions  League  final  almost  a 
week  before  they  had  played  the . 
second  leg  of  their  semi-final 
against  Juventus.  What  on  earth 
did  they  think  they  were  doing? 

If  the  team  had  gone  ahead  and 
recorded  the  song,  that  would 
have  been  it  for  United. 
Juventus's  record  of  having  lost 
only  seven  of  140  home  European 
ties  would  have  been  extended 
into  a l-list  game.  And.  just  as  at 
Wembley  last  weekend  it  would 
nave  served  them  right. 


* 
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SPORTING  DYNASTIES 

On  a roll  - and  set  to  go  on  and  on  ruling  the  roost 

Jurek  Martin  senses  a new  dynamic  determining  which  teams  will  be  dominant  over  long  periods 


Sporting  dynasties  do  not 
exactly  grow  on  trees,  even 
in  the  world's  only  remain- 
ing superpower.  But  the  case 
can  be  made  that  the  US 
might  just  be  on  the  cusp  of 
experiencing  a few. 

The  thought  is,  naturally, 
mostly  prompted  by  the 
opening  of  the  baseball  sea- 
son and  the  near-universal 
expectation  that  the  New 
York  Yankees  will  win  its 
third  World  Series  in  four 
years. 

Yet  it  can  be  extended  to 
other  sports,  with  the  con- 
spicuous exception  of  profes- 
sional basketball,  which  had 
one  until  Michael  Jordan 
retired  from  the  Chicago 
Bulls.  It  now  approaches 
something  akin  to  anarchy, 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
the  chronically  hapless 
Toronto  Raptors  have  actu- 
ally won  as  many  games  as 
they  have  lost. 

Dynasties  mean  domina- 
tion by  a single  team  or  indi- 
vidual  over  an  extended 
period.  They  should  not  be 
confused  with  streaks,  which 
are  shorter  in  duration,  even 
if  remarkable  in  their  own 
right  - such  as  Joe  DiMag- 
gio's  56  straight  games  hit- 


ting  a baseball  safely  in  1941 
or  Byron  Nelson's  li  consec- 
utive golf  titles  four  years 
later. 

Classic  dynastic  examples 
would  be  the  Yankees,  16 
championships  between  1936 
and  1962;  the  Montreal  Cana- 
diens  in  ice  hockey,  15 
between  1955  and  1976:  the 
Boston  Celtics  in  profes- 
sional basketball,  11  between 
1957  and  1969,  Including 
eight  in  a row;  .and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  in  the  college  game, 
10  between  1964  and  1975. 
including  seven  straight . 

It  is  tougher  to  rule  the 
roost  over  individual  sports, 
but  not  impossible.  Jack 
Nicklaus  was  golfs  leading 
money-winner  eight  times 
between  1964  and  1976,  Mar- 
tina Navratilova  was  ranked 
top  of  the  women’s  tennis 
world  seven  times  in  the 
period  1978436,  Pete  Sampras 


for  six  years  until  this  year 
and  Dale  Earnhardt  drove 
his  stock  cars  to  seven  titles 
in  1985-94. 

In  most  sports,  there  has 
been  a levelling  of  talent  on 
the  playing  fields.  Addition- 
ally, in  the  modem  era  of 
player-free  agency  and 
sky-high  salaries.  It  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  for  a . 
star  to  hang  around  one 
team  for  a full  career. 

But  a combination  of  the 
ability  to  assemble  the  best 
talent  and  the  money  to  buy 
it  is  creating  a new  dynamic 
in  team  sports.  The  Yankees, 
for  example,  have  , started 
this  season  as  they  ended 
the  last,  when  they  set  all 
kinds  of  records.  The;  may 
be  even  stronger,  losing 
only  one  player  of  conse- 
quence, the  pitcher  David 
Wells,  and  replacing  him 
with  the  incomparable  Roger 
Clemens. 


What  is  truly  scary  about 
the  Yankees  is  that  they 
are  a relatively  young 
side,  with  superstars  such  as 
Derek  Jeter,  Bernle  Williams 
and  Mariano  Rivera  only 


stars,  such  as  Williams, 
and  buy  the  best,  like 
Clemens.  - 

The  same  goes  for  the 
Detroit  Red  Wings,  winners 
of  the  last  two  Stanley 
Cups  in  ice  hockey.  A month 
ago.  deep  into  an  Indifferent 
season  by  their  standards, 
they  made  the  deals  that 
suddenly  transformed  them 
into  a winning  team  ngpjn 

't 


and  favourites  for  a third 
title. 

On  the  individual  side  of 
the  ledger,  David  Duval  has 
clearly  replaced  Tiger  Woods 
as  the  golfer  with  dynastic 


11  of  his  last  35  tournaments 
over  the  past  18  months, 
shooting  an  unprecedented 
final  round  59  to  win  one 
event  With  this  year  hut  a 
third  over,  he  has  already 
passed  his  own  record 
money  mark  set  last  season. 

And  he  is  only  27,  which 
leaves  plenty  of  time  to  win 
the  major  championships 
that  are  his  next  goal.  He 


drives  the  ball  as  far  as 
Woods  does  off  the  tee  yet  is 
more  sure  in  his  short  game, 
and  appears  to  be  a man  on 
a mission  to  dominate.  He 
has  even  infected  his  father. 
Bob,  a journeyman  profes- 
sional who  last  month  won  a 
senior  event  on  the  same 
weekend  as  his  son  carried 
off  his  fourth  tournament  of 
the  year. 

Another  Tamil;  is  on  a 
conspicuous  roll.  Venus  and 
Serena  Williams  fought  out 
the  final  of  the  Upton  tennis 
championship  last  month, 
the  first  time  that  sisters 
have  contested  a serious 
filial  since  the  Watsons  at 
Wimbledon  in  lffi4.  Venus, 
at  18,  the  older  of  the  two  by 
a year,  won,  but  arguably 
more  impressive  were  their 

semi-final  dismissals  of  the 

European  princesses.  Steffi 
Graf  and  Martina  Hingis 
respectively. 

i 


There  have  been  too  many 
burn-outs  to  bet  the  ranch 
on  teenage  tennis  prodigies 
Even  Hingis,  unbeatable  at 
16  and  not  apparently  trou- 
bled off  the  court,  is  far  from 
invincible  at  18.  But  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  the  pow- 
erful Williams  girls,  under 
their  father's  distinctive 
tutelage,  could  comprise  a 
new  sibling  hegemony. 

Race-car  drivers  'do  not 
have  to  be  young  but  thev 
need  engines  as  well  as  tai- 
ent.  Dale  Earnhardt  had 
them  both  in  winning  bis 
seven  Nascar  titles,  but  he 
has  given  way  to  the 
extraordinary  and  much 
younger  Jeff  Gordon,  title 
holder  in  three  of  the  last 
four  years  and  the  first  win- 
ner of  10  races  in  three  con- 
secutive years.  If  his  Chevro- 
let valves  hold  up,  there  may 
be  no  stopping  hint- 

Not  all  projected  dynasties 


just  approaching  their 
prime.  And  they  have  the 
deep  pockets  to  keep  their 


potential  Duval  could  only 
manage  sixth  in  last  week- 
end's Masters,  but  has  won 


The  Yankees  have  started  this  season  as  they 
ended  last,  when  they  set  all  kinds  of  records 


come  to  pass.  Probably  the 
toughest  to  establish  in  team 
sports  is  highly  competitive 
college  basketball,  simply 
because,  by  definition,  play- 
ers graduate  - if  the  very 
best  do  not  leave  school 
early  for  the  professional 
game. 

Still,  it  was  a surprise  that 
Duk^  University,  from  North 
Carolina,  just  down  the 
tobacco  road  from  Michael 
Jordan's  alma  mater,  lost 
last  month's  championship 
to  Connecticut.  Duke,  which 
had  lost  only  one  game  all 
year,  was  beginning  to  seem 
a*  in  vincible  as  UCLA  30 
years  ago.  reaching  five 

finals  this  decade  and  win- 
ning twice. 

Ironically,  it  was  Duke's 
women  $ team  a week  earlier 
that  destroyed  the  dynastic 
““earns  of  the  University  of 

rh  cha“Pions  fo* 

jae  three  previous  years.  But 
then  they  lost  in  the  finals  to 
Purdue,  leaving  poor  Duke 
°h  the  short  end  of  two 
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AMSTERDAM 


DANCE 

HM  MuzfekttHotar 

Tet  3J-2D-551 

• LeipziQ  Ballet  triple  biU  of  works  toy  Uwe  Schofe; 
Apr  17. 18 

• Nedertands  Dans  Theater  fc  programme  of  works 
ty  togw.  Ughttoot.  Kyfian  and  Van  Marten;  Apr  20. 
21.23 

EXHBmON 


Tat  37-20-673  2727 

The  Floating  WoricL  Japanese  scroll  paintings  from 
the  Kumamoto  Museum  of  Art;  to  Jun  13 

OPERA 

fettariamb  Opera,  Hat  Muzwktbaater 

Tat  31-20-551 8911 

OmairyVero.  Conducted  by  Carlo  Rfazr  hi  a 
staging  by  Klaus  Mdraai  Griita,  with  a cast  led  tv 
Utedknir  Bogachov;  Apr  19, 22 

■ BERLIN 

DANCE 

Deutsche  Oper 

Tet  49-30-34384-01 

9 Tokyo  Baflet  in  the  German  premiere  of  Maurice 
Bdjarrs  staging  of  The  Nutcracker,  Apr  17,  IB 

• Tokyo  Baftafc  jn  e Maurice  Bfrjart  programme 
comprising  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  de  Prfntemps  and 
FtotruscMca,  and  Ravel'S  Bolero;  Apr  20, 21 

EXHBUTKM 
Neoa  IMiontgaiBrie 

Tet  49-30-2660 

Max  Ernst  (7891-1976}:  retrospective  o7  the  German 
Surreafist;  to  May  30,  then  transferring  to  Munich 

* BONN 

D0flBITK>NS 
Kims!-  and  Ausstaflum 


dor 


Bandesrepubfifc  DeatscMaari 

Tet  49-228-917  1200 
wwwJcafi-bon/idB 

9 Composition  on  the  table:  Interactive  musks) 
tnstaflation  by  Toshio  ivai;  from  Apr  23  to  Jwi  12 

• Museu  National  de  Arte  Anfiga.  Lisbon:  this 
latest  ta  the  museum's  'Great  Conations’  series 
leads  visitors  through  seven  centuries  of  Portuguese 
ait  and  history.  The  200  works  on  (fisptey  include 
paintings,  sculptures  and  tourings*  as  well  as 
objects  made  In  Portugal's  porcelain  factories  and 
gold  workshops;  to  M ti 

■ CARDIFF 

JAZZ 

St  David’s  Hal 

'Tel:  44-1222-878  444 

B£.  King:  opening  concerto!  a UK  tour;  Apr  20 

i;.iwicAfiQ;i^';S;;4, ..  ^ 

concert  ■ 

Orchestra  Hal 

Tet  1-312-294-3000 
mm.cOkagosmj8ony.org 
Kathleen  Bathe:  recital  by  the  soprano  of  a 
programme  indudtag  worts  by  Handel,  Mozart  and 
Strauss,  with  pianist  Martin  Katz;  Apr  18 

EXHIBITION 

Chicago  Guttural  Center 

Tel:  1-312-744  8630 

Landmarks  of  New  York  and  CHcaga  rfisptey  of 
ISO  photographs,  celebrating  some  of  the  most  -- 
Important  bufidtags  in  both  dties;  to  May  30 

■ CLEVELAND 

EXMBTKM 

GtontaMl  Unseam  of  Art 

ret  1-216-421  7340 

rmtcfeomarlam 

Dfego  Wvera  Art  and  ItewhllOn.  Major 

retrospective  of  the  Latin  American  painter  and 

mtoUst  pioneer;  'mctode  public  and  prfvate  bans 

from  Europe,  Japan  are)  to  May  2 

■ COLOGNE 

EXHIBITION 

WaBraf-Richartz  Museum 

Tet  49-221-223  82 
wmr.museentoeto.iiB 

Arms  de  BeWar  (1645-1727}:  first  mowgrapNc 
exhibition  devoted  to  Arendt  de  Gefafer,  one  of 
Rembrandt's  most  prominent  pupfls;  to  May  9 

m COPENHAGEN 

exhibitions  , . . 

i i><tfcfema  sfememn  of  Modem  Art,  tantetsw* 

Tet  45-4919  0719 

wwwJovisiana.dk  . , 

• Henri  cwtter-flresaon:  Europeans.  Prewausry 
seen  in  Parts  and  London,  tote  show  brings  togefliar 
185  wrate  ranging  across  the  photographer's  career 
Irom  the  1930s  to  the  present  to  Jim  6 

♦.the Asian Oty dthe 90s:  Ssptey  tocuangon 
the  processes  of  cuRural,  pofiticte  and  economic 
devetopmatf  in  Asia,  and  on  trie  tfcatogue  between 
East  and  West  to  Apr  21 

itrfrtnie  Museum  for  Kunst 
Henri  Matisse:  Pour  gnat  catiectors. 
storks  from  whs?  were  the  greatest  private 
inflections  of  Matisse's  at  to  May  24 

■ FLORENCE 

CONCERTS 
teatro  Coramrie 

Tet  &4J55-Z11158 


— — ^1- 

‘Balloon  Seller,  Montsouris  Pwfc;  Pam7, 193M9J4,  by  Brassai,  in  an  exhibition  showing  at  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  in  Los  Angeles 


Orchestra  del  Maggto  Msicate  Hontoff®: 

bv  SfifpW  Bycftsw  in  works  by  K. 
Strauss  and  Brahms,  with  piano  scWst  Andies 
iatteSlto  Apr  22, 23 


statuettes  of  kings,  gods  and  animats;  to  kpc  25 

• Matisse  and  Picam  A Genfle  Rhohy.  More 
tfon  100  pairlings,  scutoturesand  drawings  on 
loan  from  coflecttons  around  toe  world  mate  up  8bs 
first-ever  exWbfflan  devoted  to  toe  retetiodsHp 
between  toe  two  great  modernists;  to  MSy  2 

■ GENEVA 

DANCE 

Bifhnent  des  Forces  Motrlces 
Tet  41-22-418  3000 

‘Baser  Ai  Grand  Theatre  da  Gantbve:  LaBajodfi®.  ’ 

' ftewEteptog  by  EfienneTfey,  vrift  designs  fe  • s ■ 
Gerald  Poussin.  Thomas:  Rosier  conducta"  8»' 
Orchestra  de  la  Sufcssa  ftomande;  Apr  17. 1$.  19 

■ HOUSTON 

EXHBITKB1S 

Uonoun  of  Ffc»  Ails,  Houston  (Tet  1-713-284 
8257/ and  Contemporary  Arts  Museum  (Tet 
1-713-839  7300}  ■ 

rvwr/Milatuxg 

Ait  at  Work  Forty  Years  ot  toe  Chase  Manhattan 
Coflection.  Display  of  77  works  which  together  chart 
toe  major  movements  to  postwar  American  and 
European  art  Oigantetf  dmnblogkady,  toe  stem 
to  toe  Moseom  ol  Fine  Arts  includes  worfsby 
Cakter,  SteUa  and  BBuys,  whtt;  the  Contemporary 
Arte  Atoseun  featwes  artiste  of  toe  iSSOs  and 
1990s;  to  May  2 

OPBtA 

Houston  Grand  Opera,  Wbrflnm  Center 

Tet  1-713-2272787 
www. ngo.com 

Resurrection:  world  premfare  of  Tod  Machoverts 
new  opera  set  in  Tsarist  Russia,  wfih  a Batoto  by 
Laura  Harrington.  Patrick  Summers  conducts  a 
staging  by  Braham  Murray,  with  designs  by  Simon 
(figtett  Apr  23  

■ LISBON 

EXWBfnON 

Centro  Ctritarto  de  Betem 

Tfit  351-1-361  2400 

Alvar  Aa Ho  to  Seven  BuUtogs:  Centenary  odfitefion 
of  the  Finnish  archttact  Atvar  Aalto;  to  May  16 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican  Had 
M 44-171-638  8891 

• Amsterdam  Baroque  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Ton  Koopman  in  works  bgi  Rameau,  Bach, 

Boccherini  and  Mozart,  wffii  ceBo  soksst  Yo-Yo  Mto 
Apr  23 

• Oty  of  Lonrior  Sirfoob:  conducted  by  Richard 
Hfcfuw  In  works  by  Srauss,  Haydn  aid  Bedhoven, 
with  soprano  Christine  Brewer;  Apr  21 

• London  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  In  works  by  Haydn.  Bartok 
and  Status,  with  viola  soloist  Yuri  Bashmat  Apr  18 

Royal  Festival  Hafl 

Tet  44-171-960  4242  ...... 

• Ijndon  P7®iffirocn»c  Orchestra:  DaritoHreting 
conducts  works  by  Brahms,  Mozart,  and  Strauss; 

Apr  20 

• Ontoestra  of  toe  Age  of  Enlightenment 
conducted  by  Paul  Dffltf  to  worts  by  Moran,  with 
recasts  toduc&v  sreitano  Susai  Cnacott  Apr  ifl 

• PWBiannonla  Orchestra:  conducted  by  CMtoiaQ 
■Metenam  in  watte  by  Brahms  and  Schumann, 
wflh  pteno  stow®*  Andreas  Haeffeen  Apr  77 

m Romannorfia  Orchestra:  Omsflan  tteetomrm 

” a.i - — — - Hu  iiirt  QnH  Riann 


French  painter,  indudes  major  bans  from  museums 
b liance,  toe  US  and  elsewhere;  ta  Apr  25,  then 
tcuteg  totoeUS  . 

• Rogter  v®)  der  Weyden:  toe  20  surviving 
paintings  attended  to  toe  I9fa  centuy 

. Netoeriaridisb  arfist  are  mostly  too  fratfte  to  travel 
The  National  Salery  has  fivB,  and  toese  are 
supplemented  by  two  from  toe  GutoenWan  in  Lisbon 
. and  two  from  the  Getty  in  Caflfwrtalnr  this  show, 
which  calebratBS  the  600th  anniversary  of  Ns  birth.; 
toJuU  • 

Nafteoaf. ftrtraft GuBpy :. ■-  # ' ‘ 

Tfit 

MB^Ttxbal&Voi^t^ 

painter  ami  tartraitist,  induding  his  paintings 

Of  fbskto,  UBe  Langfry  and  Sadsfone;  to 

JnB 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
Tet  44-171-300  8000 

m Monet  In  the  20th  Gentory:  arriving  in  London 
from  Boston,  this  exhibition  brings  together  late 
woks  by  toe  bunder  of  tmpresstantsm.  The  BO 
paintings  on  deploy  tndude.  important  public  are) 
private  bens,  cufmtneting  to  a group  of  seven  ot 
tie  monwnertal  water  fly  pends  which  wen  the 
triumph  of  hte  career;  to  Apr.18 . 
m \tas8y  KareSnsfcy:  WMenaioura.  and  other  Works 
an  Paper.  140  works  an  paper  spanning  toe  artist's 
career,  tedudkig  watercolours,  gouaches,  woodcuts, 
drypointe  and  lithographs;  to  JU  4 

Tate  Cattily 

Tet  44-171-687  8000 

Jackson  Pcflodc  anMng  in  London  hum  New  York, 
this  major  retrospective  of  toe  Abstract 
Bqkassiorest  comprises  around  80  paintings  and 
drawings  drawn  from  major  public  and  private 
cotbctbrs  wortdwbe;  to  Jui  6 

VtotsHa  aod  Attett  Museum 

Tat  44-171-938  8500 

77»  Arts  of  tf»  Skri  Wngdoms:  test  International 
mHbHkm  ol  tte  Wnd  which  tells  the  story  of  toe 
cultural  heritage  at  tha  Stths;  to  JU  25 

OPERA 

EngBsh  NatlOBat  Opera,  London  Go&reum 
Tet  44-171-632  8300  ' 

% Meflstofete:  by  Bobo.  Conducted  by  ORver  von 
DofikSnyi  In  a new  sta^ng  by  ten  Judge; 

Apr  17, 23 

to  Salome:  by  R.  Strauss.  Davtd  Atherton  corelucts 
David  LevemoCs  production,  with  a cast  led  by 
VMffli  Tieroer  Apr  20 

• Semele:  Rosemary  Joshua  sings  toe  title  rote  to 
Robert  Careen's  new  production;  conducted  by 
Harry  Bfcket;  Apr  19 

THEATRE 

Atoery  Theatre 

Tet  44-171-369  1730 

PCsnty:  by  David  Hare,  fevivaf  of  toe  1970s  classic, 
dbecfed  by  Jonathan  Kent  and  starring  Cate 
Btenchafe  previews 

mood  Theatre 

7et  44-171-494  5065 

6rass  bdecency:  Moises  Kaidmart  ptay  about  tos 
trial  of  Oscar  Wflde,  starring  Wchad 
Pennington 

NaBootf  Theatre,  CoUntoe 

Tet  44-171-928  2252 

Seep  With  Me  new  pfay  by  Harff  KuraEtti,  iftected 
by  Anthony  Page  Mtti  a cast  led  by  Penny  Daw*? 

' J6 


Apf  22 


QPffiA 

Teatro  Comunafe 

Tet  3^055-211158 


The  Ouew  ot  Spades:  by  a 

i semyoi  Bychkov  in  a stagmg  W 

Habnal  de  Paris  Apr  16, 21 


FORT  WORTH 

QamrnoHS 
KUmb  Ait  Moseom 

Tat  J-S17-33ZM51 

.mummtorg 

• 6?fb  « tte  Anctert 

of  certimbs, 

oorkad^toeEgypt^^^^^xfing 
mantra  Brim*  mmdh«  OVW  2 00  W**5- 


British  Bfcswan 

Tet  44-171-638  1555 
ThaSokten 


toe 


toe  East 
material  with 
is 


National  Theatre,  carrier 
T6t  44-171-928  2252  ■ 

• CauldK  Bamstein^  musical,  in  a liflwwerstan 
(Srected  by  John  CaW  and  Trevor  Nunn 

• Ttctoirs  and  Cresskia:  by  Shakespeare.  Traw 
Nunn  end  John  Cstrd  tflrect;  toe  cast  ncbdes 
Sophie  Okonedo,  Pater  de  Jersey  and  Roga- 


• Los  Angeles  PWtosrmorec  Emmanuel  Krivina 
conducts  works  by  R.  Strauss,  with  piano  soloist 
Martha  Argerfch;  Apr  17, 16 

• Los  Angelas  Philharmonic;  conducted  by  Alan 
Gilbert  m works  by  Bernstein,  toggles,  John 
WflJiams,  and  Contend,  with  bassoon  soloist 
featuring  David  Brakfenthal;  Apr  22 

EXHBIDONS 
J.  Paul  Getty  Moseum 

Brass®;  The  Eye  of  Paris.  Retrospective  compriang 
140  works,  whfcn  coinctdas  with  toe  100th 
anniversary  of  the  photographer's  birth.  Dubbed  the 
. ey»  of  Paris'  by  Henry  NHer,  Brassaf  cetebrated  toe 
city  In  photographic  series  inducing  'Paris  by 
Wfjht’;  to  Jut  4 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 

Tat  1-213-857  6000 
www.laana.org 

Van  Gogh's  Van  Goghs;  Masterpieces  from  toe  Van 
Gogh  Museum,  Amsterdam.  Display  of  70  paintings 
on  ban  diving  the  period  at  toe  Dutch  museum's 
renovation;  to  May 

■ MADRID 
EXHDfrenB 
Rrededfo  Jure  March 

Tet  34-91-435  4240 

Kurt  Scfmffters  and  the  Spoil  of  Utopia;  paintings, 
drawings,  coftages  and  photographs  by  the  German 
avant-garde  artist,  from  the  period  1918-1947. 
Includes  bans  from  toe  Sprenget  Museum  in 
Hanover  and  private  collections,  induing  that  made 
by  Brtisfs  son;  from  Apr  23  to  Jun  27 

Thyasen-Bornsmteza  Museum 

Tet  34-914-203  944 

S ©boo:  Identify  and  Transformation,  Focusing  cn 
toe  years  1560-1600,  this  exhibition  fedows  toe 
artist's  early  apprenticeship  in  Crete  aid  Italy,  in  an 
attempt  to  shed  fight  an  nis  subsequent  'Spanish 
transformation'’.  The  60  works  on  dfytey  Jriducte 
major  puttie  ski  private  bans;  to  May  16,  then 
PaveSng  to  Rome  and  Athens  • • * ' 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 

FbBharmnate  Gastelg 
Tet  49-89-5481  8181 

• Mirfch  FTtihamorvc  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Msitred  Haneck  ta  works  try  Wolf  and  Tchakovsky, 
Apr  21.  22,  23 

• Rnctes  Zuttermair.  recital  by  toe  vioertst  of 
woks  by  Mozart.  Taksmitsu.  Schumann  and 
Brahms,  with  piano  soloist  Marc  Ne3aug;  Apr  20 

• Vienna  Ptittoarmonta  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Roger  Ntvrtngton  in  works  by  Mcotei.  BelBri  and 
Bnjdowr.  whh  piren  soloist  Friedrich  Htofche;  - 
Apr  19 

BammaK  - 

Haim  ftor  Kunst 
Tet  49-89-211270 

• Angela  Kauffman  (1741-1B07):  retrospective  of 
works  by  toe  Swiss  decorafiw  arfist,  inducing 
patotings,  drawings,  prims  and  porcelain;  to  Apr  18 

• Art  Across  Baders;  Classical  Modernism  from 
C&zarna  to  Tinguely  and  World  Art  - as  seen  from 
Switzerland.  Display  of  the  coflection  matte  tfy 
Swiss  recfeise  Josef  Mutter  (1887-1677).  which 
combined  European  modernism  with  classical 
antiquities  and  pre-Colombian  art.  hdudes  worts 
by  Cfeanne,  KareSnsfcy  and  fftft  to  May  30 


■ NAGOYA 

EXKBfnats 

tegoya/Boston  Museum  of  Fire  Arts 


^Ses  ynusfcai  WWfie^ 


KSDOIliB 

toe  court  of  Charles  t 

*rw>sr  friend  to  C®waB^‘ata^5at^W^D 

1**?'  93  then  travelling  to  Bfflw 


Tet  44-171-369  1734 

The  fSrtoday  Party;  tfy  Harold  PWar,  Dfrected  by 
Joe  Harmston,  vrith  a cast  including  Tinwtoy  West 
and  Prupefe  Scabs;  previews  from  Apr  19 

MHMnNMHMMMMMI 

■ LOS  ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy  Gteafler  PavfBon 

» 1--2134G53500 
wwwJaptAcrg 


• Art  of  toe  Andant  MedtieriaMan  World: 
inaugural  tong-term  ifispiay  ol  more  than  220 
objects,  ranging  from  prehistoric  Egyptian 
earthenware  to  a fresco  from  Pompef;  from  Apr  17 
to  Af  15 

• Monet.  Renoir  and  toe  Impress*?®*  Landscape: 
this  toautsjral  show  at  the  new  museum  comprises 
more  than  60  examples  of  landscape  painting  In 
19th  cams*  France.  Key  vmks  include  -Gralnstack 
(SuraetT  by  Monel  and  Van  Gogh's  “Houses  at 
Anvers' ; from  Apr  77  to  Sep  26 

■ NEW  YORK 

CONCERTS 

Awry  fisfter  HaS,  LfeCQfn  Center 

Tet  1-212-875  5030 
wvMJmtttoCBnfc.org 

t 


• New  York  Phflharmorac:  conducted  by  Cotta 
Daves  In  trorks  by  Mozart,  wffli  piano  soiotst  Imogen 
Cooper;  Apr  17.  20 

• New  York  Pthtaarmomc  condisled  by  Colin 
Davis  in  toe  world  premiere  ot  James  Madman's 
Ibe  world's  Ransoming,  with  English  horn  soloist 
Thomas  Stacy.  The  programme  is  completed  by 
Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  9:  Apr  22, 23 

EXWSmOHS 


Tet  1-212-4233500 

www.Quggenhm.ag 

9-  Jim  Dire:  walking  Memory,  1 959-1969.  More 
than  100  works  make  19  tots  survey  of  (ta 
American  artist,  ihetodtag  photographs,  paintings 
and  performance  pieces;  to  May  16 

• Picasso  and  toe  War  Years  1937-1945:  more 
than  75  works  - paintings,  sculpture  and  works  on 
paper  - which  together  explore  Picasso’s  response 
to  the  period  wWch  began  with  the  Spanish  Civfi 
War  and  ended  with  toe  liberation  of  France;  to 
May  9 

MterepoAan  Museuoi  of  Ait 

Tet  1-212-879  5500 
www.mebnuseutn.org 

9 16th  Century  French  Drawings  to  New  York 
CoBectiwtt:  highJJgfds  ol  a cenuvy  of  collecting, 
featuring  iDO  outstanding  examples  by  59  artists 
includtog  Watteau  and  Fragonard;  to  Apr  25 

• Masterpieces  of  Photography  from  the  Gilman 
Paper  Company  45  of  the  greatest  19th  century 
photographic  works  tram  toe  ctiOection;  ® May  23 

• Picasso.  Painter  and  Sculptor  in  Clay.  Seen  last 
year  at  London's  Royal  Academy,  (his  show  brings 
together  175  ceramic  works  by  Picasso,  mostly 
created  between  1947  and  1962;  to  Jim  6 

• The  Treasury  of  Saint  Francis  at  Assisi:  around 
70  masterpieces  of  merfieval  and  Renaissance  panel 
painting,  gokl,  textiles  and  manuscript  ifluminattore. 
are  Joined  by  30  loans.  Includes  pivotal  works  in 
toe  development  of  early  Renaissance  tet  to 

Jun  27 

OPERA 

Metropolitan  Opera,  Lincota  Center 
Tel:  1-212-362  6 000 
wHW.meh.vera.orff 

9 Susannah;  by  Floyd.  Jamas  Cordon  conducts  a 
new  staging  by  Robert  Falls,  wito  a cast  ted  by 
Renee  Renting  and  Samuel  Ramey  ; Apr  22 

• Wbzzeck:  by  Berg.  James  Levine  conducts,  the 
cast  Includes  HMegard  Behrens  and  Franz 
Grandieben  Apr  17 

New  York  City  opera,  Hew  York  Stale  Theater 

Tei:  1-212-870  5570 
wwwjgicapera.com 

9 Intermezzo:  by  R.  Strauss.  Haw  staging  by  Leon 
Major,  with  sets  by  Andrew  Jackness  and  costumes 
by  Martha  Maim.  Conducted  by  George  Manahan; 
Apr  )6.  21 

• Madama  Butterfly,  by  Puccini.  Conducted  by 
Guido  Johannes  Rurnstadl.ta  a staging  by  Mark 
Lamos  first  seen  ta  November,  uritn  sets  by  Michael 
Yeargan  and  costumes  by  Constance  Hoffman;  Apr 
17,22 

THEATRE 
Booth  Theatre 

Tet  7-212-239  0200 

Via  Dolorosa:  written  and  performed  by  David  Hare. 
-(Erected  by  Stephen  Datdry 

Brooks  Atkinson  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-3074100 

The  Iceman  Cometh:  by  Eugene  QReiQ.  Howard ' 
Davies  directs  a cast  led  by  Kevin  Space?' 

Circle  Theatre 
Tet  1-212-239  6200 

Not  About  Nightingales:  by  Tennessee  WUfiams. 
Directed  by  Trevor  Nunn  ta  a National  Theatre 
production  first  seen  ta  London,  starring  Corin 
Redgrave 

Cot  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-239  6200 

Marlene:  by  Pam  Gems.  Directed  by  Sean  Mathias 
and  staring  Sian  PbBBps 

Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-2396200 

Amy's  Wew:  by  David  Hare.  Dfrected  by  Richard 
Eyre  and  starring  Judi  Dench 

Gratneroy  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-7774900 

Ashes  to  Ashes:  by  Harold  Pinter.  Karel  Raisz 
directs  Lindsay  Duncan  and  David  Strathafrn 

llanjots  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-3074100 

Annie  Get  Your  Gun:  Peter  Stone's  revival  of  taring 
Berlin's  musical  is  dfrected  by  Gradeta  Danieto,  aid 
stars  Bernadette  Peters  and  Tom  Wopat 

Music  Box  Theatre 

Tet.  1-212-239  6200 

Closer:  by  Patrick  Marta.  Cast  includes  Natasha 
Bfeterdsim,  Rupert  Graves,  Anna  Frfel  and  Ctoran 
Hinds 

■ PARIS 

EXWBmQNS 

Grand  Pates 

Tet  33-1-4413  1730 

Un  ami  de  C&anna  rt  de  Van  Gogh;  to  ducteur 
Gachet  (1828-1909).  Exhibition  devoted  to  the 
doctor  and  pain  ter  who  was  a friend  to  C&anne, 
Ptsarro,  Monet  and  Renoir  as  wefl  as  to  Ifen  Gotfi, 
who  famously  spent  the  last  weeks  of  He  flto  with 
Gachet  at  Auvere-sur-Ofas;  to  Apr  28,  then 
transferring  to  New  Yak 

HusSe  dVrsar 

Tet  , 33-1-4049  4814 
wwiKAtosee-Orsay.fr 

• Edward  Burne-Jones:  major  retrospective  of  the 
British  pre-fta phaefite  painter,  which  terms  the 
mainstay  of  toe  museum's  'saison  angtete';  ta 
Jun  6 

• Gothic  Revival:  Architecture  and  Decorative  Arts 
of  Victorian  England.  Display  examining  tie 
fascination  of  ntid-lSto  century  artiste  with 
metitevai  culture;  to  Jun  5 

nsfredoLamme 

Tel-  33-1-4020  5757 
www.teuwe.fr 

• Eternal  monuments  ot  Ramses  ll:  New  Theban 
Bxcavntioiis.  Display  ol  the  latest  arrteeotogical 
findings  from  the  Egyptian  pharaoh's  tomb:  to 
May  1C 

9 Lb  Pyrantide  du  Louvre  a 10  Ans  programme  of 
lectures,  walks,  concerts  and  films,  celebrating  toe 
pyramid's  ^ 10th  anniversary;  to  Apr  21 

nut  Pates 

T6t  33-1-4265  1273 

Mar dc:  Les  Tresors  du  Royaume.  A mainstay  of 
France's  year-tong  Temps  du  Maroc*  festival,  fids 
display  ranges  from  prehistory  to  toe  present,  taking 
ta  toe  arrival  of  Bam  and  sane  modem  European 
traretiera  on  te  way;  toJulia 

OPERA 

Opfrra  National  te  Parts,  Opira  BastMe 
Tet  33-1-4473  1300 


Steinberg;  Apr  19;  22 

• Lula  <fl  Lammermooft  by  Donlzatfi.  Contacted 
by  Bruno  Campanefis  in  a staging  by  Andrei  Serban 
and  Roben  Carsen,  wito  designs  by  W*am  Dudley; 
Apr  17 

■ ROME  . 

EXHIBITION 

Palazzo  oMIm  Fsprrtwinwt 

Teh  39-06-474  5903 

Algatii:  Tfw  Other  Face  of  tha  Baroque.  Rrat  major 
arhltiition  dmted  to  BarifriTs  great  rival  toe 
Bolognese  artist  Alessandro  AlgardL  Includes  68 
sculptures  ta  bronze,  terracotta,  marble  and  stator, 
and  47  drawings;  to  Apr  30 

■ ST.  LOIRS 

EXHBfrtON 
SL  Lords  Art  Musem 

Tet  1-314-721  0072 

Beckmann  In  Pate:  previously  seen  ta  Zurich,  tote 
show  explores  the  German  artist's  relationship  to 
the  city  he  settled  in;  to  May  9 

■ STOCKHOLM 

EXHIBITION 
Modems  Moseet 

Tel:  46-8-5195  5200 
wwwjnodemamuseeLsB 
Aleksandr  Rodchenko  (1891-1956):  rrejor 
retrospective  of  toe  Russian  Constructivist,  who  was 
one  of  toe  tenders  of  toe  post-revolutionary 
avant-garde;  to  May  24 

■ SWANSEA 

OPERA 

Grand  Theatre 
Tet  44-1792-475  715 

Welsh  National  Opera:  Peter  Grimes,  by  Britten. 

Carlo  Rtzzl  conducts  a staging  by  Peter  Stein,  with 
a cast  led  by  John  Daszak  and  Janice  Watson: 

Apr  17 

■ TAMPERE 

EXKffimON 

Sara  HBcten  Art  Museum 

Tet  3583-214  3134 
www.t8mpem.fi/harien 

Tony  Cragg:  33  scutphires  and  a targe  number  of 
drawings  by  toe  British-born  artist;  to  May  9 

■ TOE  HAGUE 

EXHIBITION 

GementBmusemn 

Tel:  31-70-3388  1111 

VtonneL-  designs  and  prints  by  Madeleine  Vtomet, 
one  ot  the  most  Important  couturiers  of  the  20th 
century;  to  Jun  6 

■ TOKYO 

cancans 

Suntory  HaH 

Tet  81-3-3584  9999 

Mdo  Chamber  Orchestra:  conducted  by  Tsuyoshi 
Tsutsumi  ta  works  by  Schonberg,  Haydn  and 
Shostakovich'.  Apr  18 

DANCE 
NHK  Half 

The  Royal  BaUet  the.  British  company's  tour  opens 
with  Swan  Lake:  Apr  17, 18, 19 

OPS1A 

New  National  Theatre 

Tel:  81-3-5352  9999 

Die  Hedermaus:  by  J.  Strauss.  Conducted  by  Yutdo 
Khahara  in  a staging  by  Kyoto  Fupshtro.  (Erected  by 
Kronen'  Tarasaki;  Apr  22.  23 

■ TORONTO 

OPERA 

Canadian  Opera  Company,  HmuhgMnf  Centre 

Tet  1-416-363  6671 

www.coc.ca 

The  GoWsn  Ass:  by  Randolph  Peters.  World 
premiere.  With  a Rxetto  by  Robertson  Davies, 
based  on  the  ancient  table.  The  rfireclor  Js  Cnfin 
Graham  and  the  conductor  19  Richard  Bradshaw; 

Apr  17,  21,  23 

■ VIENNA 

EXHBITIOHS 

KuRStHaoSWen 

Tet  43-1-712  0495 

Jeai-Mfche)  Basqiiat  Pamtings  and  Works  on 
Paper- 100  works  on  loan  from  the  MugraU 
Collection  mate  up  the  first  show  ta  Austria  devoted 
to  toe  btack-fyspartc  US  artist;  ta  May  2 

Osterreichfacfie  Gaferie  Bdvadera 
America-  The  New  Wtertd  ta  19to  century  Patating. 
Dealing  with  toe  period  from  toe  Dectarattan  of 
independence  ta  1776  unffltoe  US  entry  too  World 
War  L this  stmi  brings  togelher  works  from  mefor 
musetans  end  inflections  ta  toe  US,  tracing  tin 
history  of  toe  cttuby  through  toe  eyes  of  its 
patatara;  to  Jun  20 

■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERT 

Kennedy  Center  Coscart  Hafl 

Tet  1-202-467  4600 

National  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Leonard  Stafldn,  with  viofin  sotost  ttzfiak  PBrfman 
Apr  17 

EXMBmOMS 
National  G^eryof  Art 

Tet  1-202-737  4215 
www.nga.gav 

9 American  impressionism  and  ReaBsm:  The 
Margaret  and  Raymond  Horowitz  Cdecttoa  49 
ptentings  and  works  on  paper-  Highfights  include 
works  by  Witem  Merritt  Chase,  Theodore  Robinson 
and  J Aider  Weir;  to  May  9 

• John  Stager  Sargent  previously  seen  at  toe  Tele 
Gaflery  In  London,  this  show  includes  more  tom 
IDO  pointings  and  watercolours  by  the  American 

pwlraffisL  Also  Inducted  are  a number  of 

landscapes  to  May  31 

THEATRE 

Strata  Theatre 

Tet  1-202-332  3300 

The  Beauty  Queen  of  Uaenana:  by  Martin 

McOonagh.  Directed  by  Joy  Zlnomai,  wtta  a cast 

fed  by  Nancy  (tabetole  and  Myra  Carter  to  Apr  25 

■ ZURICH 

EXHBJTKW 
IB— was  Zurich 

7W  41-1-251 6765 

Chsgal,  Kandinsky.  Malevich  and  toe  Russian 


upheavals  a tha  first  two  decades  of  tots  century. 
Includes  important  Russian  loans;  m Apr  a 


• Lohengrin:  by  Wagner.  Conducted  by  Mark  Bdar 
in  a staging  by  Robert  Carsen,  with  designs  by  Paul 


ArfeGesfeby 
e-nrafl;  soEamaju^nefLcoro 
AddHtaBl  fistfags  suppled  by  ArtBase 
e-roaS:  arBaacCiiijwB 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES  WEEKEND  APRIL  17/APRIL181999. 


WEEKEND  INVESTOR 


j-J  REVIEW 

Takeover  rumours  glow  and  then  blow  up  • Huntsman  deal  done  • Tesco  a-go-go  • Kwik-fit  a good  fit  for  Ford  • Barclays  loses  a leader 


Awaited  Laporte 
deal  fizzles  out 


Takeover  rumours  have 
been  swirling  around 
Laporte  for  months,  driving 
Its  share  price  up  50  per  cent 
from  last  October's  excep- 
tionally despondent  400p. 

It  was  tberefore  no  sur- 
prise on  Monday  when, 
forced  by  a further  rapid  rise 
in  its  shares,  the  company 
confirmed  it  was  In 
advanced  talks.  It  did  not 
say  with  whom,  but  there 
was  little  doubt  that  the 
other  party  was  Swiss  chem- 
ist, CLariant. 

Laporte  shares  rose  a fur- 
ther I70p  on  the  day.  Yet, 
within  hours,  the  deal  was 
off  - apparently  ky boshed 
by  the  godfather  of  this  par- 
ticular chemistry  set. 
Hoechst  of  Germany.  As 
Clariant's  45  per  cent  share- 
holder. Hoechst  feared  a 
Laporte  deal  might  compro- 
mise its  own  attempt  to 
merge  with  Rh6ne-Poulenc. 

ft  has  been  a miserable 
few  years  for  chemicals  com- 
panies. hence  the  large  num- 
ber of  takeovers  in  the  field 
including  Allied  Colloids. 
Courtaulds,  Albright  & Wil- 
son and  ICI's  deal  with 
Huntsman.  Laporte  itself 
paid  £G00m  for  Inspec  only 
last  September. 

The  dismal  trading  back- 
ground has  diluted  the  bene- 
fits of  a massive  reorganisa- 
tion of  Laporte  in  the  last 
three  years  under  chief  exec- 
utive Jim  Leng.  He  was 
appointed  in  1995  when, 
after  a long  and  outwardly 
successful  10-year  acquisi- 
tion binge,  Laporte  had 
seemed  in  need  of  new  direc- 
tion. Leng  delivered  with 
unexpected  zeal:- 

In  his  first  four  months, 
one  senior  director  a month 
made  for  the  exit,  starting 
with  the  chairman.  Leng 
went  on  to  unload  many  of 
the  companies  assembled  by 
his  predecessors,  raising 
£300m  in  the  process,  subse- 
quently ploughed  into  the 
Inspec  deal. 

Yet  at  La porte's  annual 
results  announcement  a 
month  ago  there  was  little  to 


smile  about  Thanks  in  no 
small  measure  to  Inspec. 
operating  profits  were  main- 
tained at  £125m.  Forecasts 
were  pared  back  to  a same 
again  outcome  for  1999. 

Hence  the  enthusiasm  for 
this  week's  deal. 

Laporte's  shares  were  not 
as  hard  hit  as  might  have 
been  expected,  retaining 
more  than  half  of  Monday’s 
gains.  Lex  considered  the 
rumoured  800p  per  Laporte 
share  to  have  been  paid  by 
C lari  ant  was  “punchy'*  and 
asked  why  it  had  not 
swooped  when  Laporte's 
shares  were  400p.  how  its 
Hoechst  director  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  tbe  deal 
and  why  did  not  it  find  a 
route  round  Hoechst’s  main 
problem,  that  it  ultimately 
wishes  to  sell  tbe  Clariant 
stake. 

fa  seals  Huntsman 

ICTs  sale  of  heavy  chemicals 
interests  to  Huntsman, 
which  both  sides  had  hoped 
to  tie  up  before  Easter,  was 
finally  done.  The  transaction 
will  produce  £1.3bn  for  ICI 
on  completion  and  ulti- 
mately more,  via  from  a 
junk  bond  it  will  hold  in  the 
assets  sold.  In  addition,  ICI 
will  retain  a 30  per  cent 
interest. 

The  deal  was  important 
because  in  January  regula- 
tors blocked  an  earlier  deal 
by  which  ICI  intended  to  pay 
down  high  borrowings 
incurred  via  its  1997  acquisi- 
tion of  Unilever’s  speciality 
chemicals  division  for  £5bn. 
The  market  liked  the  deal 
and  Id’s  shares  rose. 

However,  while  acknowl- 
edging that  ICI  had  received 
a good  price  for  the  busi- 
nesses. analysts  were  disap- 
pointed that  it  had  not  cov- 
ered more  of  ICI’s 
lossmaking  heavy  chemicals 
interests  and  pointed  out 
that  while  interest  cover 
would  rise  to  2.3  times,  it 
still  needed  to  double  again 
before  reaching  ICTs  target. 

In  addition,  the  Huntsman 


NotynxKwik-Fit's  Sir  Tom  Fanner  stays  on  after  takeover  Ton  «kw 


deal  will  require  ICI  to  take 
almost  £200m  in  provisions, 
bringing  the  total  under  that 
heading  to  over  £lbn  since 
1993  when  it  demerged  from 
Zeneca  and  set  out  a grand 
new  agenda  based  on  what 
were  then  portrayed  as  busi- 
nesses with  global  potential. 


Despite  it  reputation  as  a 
core  part  of  the  UK’s  com- 
mercial establishment,  when 
compared  against  tbe  equity 
market  as  a whole,  ICI’s 
shares  have  been  in  consist- 
ent retreat  for  most  of  the 
last  40  years. 

Initial  gains  in  tbe  wake  of 


I J 


Last  week's  interim  results 
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Dirt 

Feb 

2J2  (3J»  ) 

1.35  (195  J 

Booker 
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90a  (54J  J 

- (15.7  | 

Century  tons 

Rest 
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- (2.4  1 

Christa  Group 
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Z13  (1£  ) 

2 05  > 

Ctrgual 
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4.0  (SO  ) 

4.1  (4.1  l 

Dragons  Hertth 

Altov 
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1.05  (0.95  1 

FWeflty  Special 

AIM 

Feb 

0303  (015) 

1 (-) 

Gartmore  British 

hrCo 

Mart 

1115  (850  ) 

1.7  (1.468  1 

Henderson  Far  East 

AIM 

Feb 

1.71  (2L41  ) 

1.7  (1.7  1 

Htgn-PDfet  Rente 

SpSv 
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091  {0 76) 

0.5  (-  f 

L Gardner 

Eng 

Fab 

33  pun  ) 

3 £7  1 

London  St  Lawrence 

IvCo-fr 

Febt  ' 

2*1 SB  (22496  ) 

392  (315  ) 

MSG  Hfefi  income 

JvCoO 

m 

2299  (2794) 

0.96  (096  ) 

Old  Mutual  SA 

M» 

Febt 

1119  (153.1  ) 

- (-  1 

Petra  Oamonds 

Alov 

Dec 

O888L  (2j*9L  ) 

• (-  ) 

Pressac 

E as 

Jan 

499  (449  ) 

1.14  (191  1 

Wtedle  Storeys 
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Feb 

034  (038  ) 

7.5  (7  | 

West  Bromwich 

AW 

Dec 

0683.  (0708  ) 

- <-  1 

Xperite 

AM 
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- <-  1 
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ft*'  high  interest 
multi-currency 
offshore  banking 


THE  SINGER  & FRIEDLANDER 
MONEY  MARKET  CURRENCY  ACCOUNT 


Based  in  the  Isle  of  Man  - 
stable,  well-rejadated.  discreet 

Exceptional  interest,  linked 
in  money  market  rates 

Gross  income  paid  quarterly 

Optional  American  Express  Gold  Card 

f ree  Sterling  and  US  Dollar  cheques 

f ree  standing  orders  and  Direct  Debits 

Simple  currency  switching 

Competitive  exchange  rates 


% Stagtf  S Rte(Sa«jer'tWe6«^  kid. 

5&F HOusq,  12-14 Rfdgawsy.Sireat ■ •/  ., 

Ddi^as.'lseeSManad  ia&,Brtfcsh:teis8.  • -~. 
W* ftsc  620357. 
■ErPi^A^asgjnaygicmEfr^eHtiecaBntfeEtairi  » 

Ke^ser^:wyatr'brodmre^^f4m^  Mark#-'. 
: Gvxmp-AamniL 

iht  ggcdj/aJ  Amakan  Express  Goki'C^d. 


For  more  information  call,  tax  or  e-mail  us 
today  or  return  the  coupon. 


Singer  & Friedlander 
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the  Unilever  deal  - which 
sent  ICI  shares  up  from  700p 
to  over  l.200p  - are  now  a 
distant  memory.  Heartened 
by  this  week's  announce- 
ment. they  touched  660p. 

However,  the  deal  broadly 
satisfied  Lex:  “There  is  a 
temptation  to  be  grudg- 
ing...  In  an  ideal  world.  ICI 
would  have  negotiated  a sim- 
pler structure ...  but  if  this 
is  the  price  of  getting  out  of 
commodity  chemicals,  it 
seems  worth  it.” 

All  go  for  Tesco 

■■The  Tesco  juggernaut  rolls 
on  imperturbably.”  said  Lex. 
re vi owing  the  leading  super- 
market group's  4 per  cent 
nse  in  like-for-like  sales  - 
more  than  double  the  sector 
average. 

The  Tesco  numbers  were 
even  stronger  than  expected 
and  underlined  its  ascen- 
dancy over  J.  Sainsbury 
which  marked  tbe  week  with 
redundancies  in  its  head 
office  and  rumours  that 
some  of  the  family  members 
wished  to  sell  shares. 

Since  chairman  David 


Sainsbury  took  a post  as  a 
government  minister,  the 
family  no  longer  has  any 
members  working  full-time 
at  the  company. 

Ford  buys  Kwik-Fit 

Exhausts  and  tyres  company 
Kwik-FU  was  knocked  down 
to  Ford  for  £lbn  cash,  or 
560p  per  share.  The  business 
was  founded  in  1971  and 
built  from  scratch  by  cur- 
rent chairman  and  8 per  cent 
shareholder.  Sir  Tom 
Farmer. 

Farmer.  58,  is  staying  on 
and  said  Ford's  resources 
would  enable  European 
expansion  plans  to  be 
advanced  more  quickly. 

The  rationale  for  Ford 
increasing  its  role  in  the 
automotive  aftermarket  was 
considered  dubious  by  Lex: 
“It  is  hard  to  see  what  Ford 
gets  from  sticking  exhaust 
pipes  on  rival  marques  or 
even  its  own  veteran  mod- 
els." 

I Ml  buys  Polypipe 

In  the  second  “founder  sells” 
deal  of  the  week.  Polypipe  is 


being  purchased  by  BU  for 
£337m  or  200p  per  share. 
Poly  pipe,  which  makes  plas- 
tic pipes,  was  founded  by 
Kevin  McDonald  in  1980, 
after  earlier  selling  a similar 
business. 

The  deal  represents  retire- 
ment for  65-veaMjld  Macdon- 
ald, although  his  17  pa-  cent 
share  brings  him  a non-exec- 
utive seat  on  IMTs  board. 

Freeserre  float? 

Freeserve.  the  internet  ser- 
vice provider  started  t>y  Dix- 
ons last  autumn,  which  has 
attracted  more  than  1.5m 
users  and  caused  Dixon's 
share  price  to  triple,  may  be 
floated  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Announcing  the 


appointment  of  advisers  to  ^ 
investigate  “strategic  alters  " 
natives”,  Dixons  chief  execu- 
tive John  Glare  said  a vtitiUc  f i .* 
offering  of  a minority  inter- 
est in  Freeserve  was  a possi-i  _ •„ 

trility.  ‘ ■ :* 

..  ... 

Bardays  leaderless  again  ^ 

New  Barclays  chief  Michael-,^ 
O'Neill  handed  in  his  notice  ^ 
on  Monday.  He  had  been  suf-  - v-' 
fering  from  a medical  condi-  j:.ij  -jj 
tion  which  escaped  detection-; 7 
before  his  appointment  was-r.-, 
announced.  He.  will: get  n<u»-» 
compensation.  The  bank's* 
shares,  which  have  fully-^. 
recovered  from  last  Octo- 
ber's  spectacular  reverse' 
were  steady. 


Results  due  next  week 


Current  takeover  bids  and  mergers 
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Bidder 

Afftech 

38 

2914 

34 

1695 

Remec 

Albright  & Wfson 

160* 

162* 

110 

50248 

AJbcsnarte 
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145* 
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455.01 

Rhodto 

Barbour  index! 

305* 

300 

325 

52.77 

HAVAS  UK 

Capital  Corpn 

85* 
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86.44 

Stastey  Leisure 

Century  bins? 

148k 

145^ 

115 
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Cleveland  Trust 

111* 
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118% 

29.9 

fltilirramra 

Corporate  Services 

87*D 

83’4 
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205.79 

Carfisfe 
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47* 

46% 

36% 

2392 

Attos  Group 

Dudley  Jenkins 

580* 

575 

482% 

80.62 

Wegener  Arvada 

Ecfipse  BUndsl 

117 

110 

97% 

4897 

Hasten 

English  China  Clay 

250* 

237% 

160 

75695 

METAL  SA 
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91 

73% 

3050 
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Eurosov  Energy 
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ueceMarty  mrappftmsfem  since  ccmpentes  3K  no  longer  oMged  to  notify  the  Sack  Exduyrj'  J 
of  uwrtnem  aimuiaauents.  twertn  pari  m 1987 


Last  week’s  preliminary  results 
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Company 


Sector  to 
AH  Dec 


Pre-tax  profit 
{On) 


Earnings* 
per  share  tw 
D.7L  tl9  I 


DMdBwfV 
per  share  (p) 


Prices  in  pence  unless  otherwise  restated.  *AB  cash  offer.  §for  capftal  not  already  ftekL 
X UncondrionaL  “Based  on  ririaime  prices  16/4/99  §§Swa  ari  cadi.  t Cart 
atterestn.  If)  Merging  to  form  Kuonl  Holdings.  □ Based  on  pufeded  New  Carfde  price 
Mowtog  BH  merger. 
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DIRECTORS’ DEALINGS:  Buying  at  Tarmac 


Transactions 
in  own  companies 

Apr  6 to  Apr  9 1999 
Saks 


Buying  continued  at  Tarmac  between 
Apr!  6-9  where  nonexecutive  director 
Jean-Paul  Preayre  bought  4BJJ00 
shares  at  I04.75p,  writes  David  Tumor. 
This  Mowed  buyhg  on  the  March  17 
where  fritow  non-executive  cfirector 
Christopher  Brooke  amaseed  a fiether 
20,000  shares  atliep.  Recent  resUta 
saw  a 14  per  cent  rise  In  pre-tax  proSts 
w«h  die  construction  cBvMon  doing 
perdnAariy  nl  The  company  is  about 
to  apdt  m two  and  wtiBe  the  news  has 
been  greeted  w«h  some  optlmtom.  the 
inevitable  bid  rumours  are  circulating. 
Hamteys  finance  cSrector  John  Foster 
shewed  his  confidence  In  the  compare 
reeentty  m spite  of  a tubutent  year  by 


purchasing  15,000  shores  at  137p. 
Pre-tax  profits  tall  to  £6.4lm  from 
C757m  even  though  the  Regent  Street 
store  posted  a record  day’s  IracSng 
before  Christmas.  Problems  continue  at 
Toystack.  acquired  by  the  company  tn 
1997,  attch  saw  Ike  for  Hoe  sales  <aB 
13  per  cent  but  perhaps  there  Is  a 
feeling  that  the  pcottecro  have  bean 
overcome. 

Free  dnxdore  at  Rathbone  Brothere  soU 

shares  on  the  April  6.  They  Included 
Mfchael  inge*,  chairman,  who  sold  17,500 
shares,  and  Roy  Morris,  chief  executive, 
20J300  shores  both  at  773p.  Rathtxme 
anrwwTCed  pre-tax  profits  rising  to  £16rn 
from  ClOSm  on  March  30. 


Tarmac 
Sites  pries  (pence) 
140 


O Uar17  1999  OE.  BretM* 
boogM  20.000 at  116p 
©Aprs  1999  JJ».PBrB|re- 

texxps  *8.000  2t  HM.73p 
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Company 
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Shares 

Vtaue  No  of 
(2*000)  directors 

Smiths  bids. 
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ra  8938 

78 

1 
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1 
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34 

1 
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IS 

1 
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7 
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3 
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2 
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25 

1 
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1 
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18 
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2 

Udtad  NaM  8 Medta 
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1 
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Patio^g 

20900 

21 

1 
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30JXK) 

43 

1 

Beigo 
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4976937 

423 

2 
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Compter  Swicas 

SHOD 

18 

1 
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2.000  • 

16 

1 
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28 

1 
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86,000 
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5 
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1 
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78 

1 
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1 
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17 

I 

DstSraqi 
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16900 

32 

1 

TraMpOftOerttopraaottoup  Transport 

23 SS 

48 

1 

Sties  after  exerdse  of  options 

Wassail 

Dteertffind  lednrtriats  30,483 

66 

danado  Group 

loam 

537500 
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1 
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1,141 

1 

Msys 
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1928 

1 

Sates  after  exenise  ttf  options  (MnteHBdi 

Company 
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Shares 


Value  Woof 
P'QOO)  tflrectors 


Sctroders 


Serco  Group 
Purchases 
Hepwortfi 
Tarmac 


Spscteaty  Baandaf  56^50 
Support  Sendees  184.4BC 


Support  Services 


42^33 


680  1 

1JS3  1 

610  2 
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-*"*t 


Scotlisfi  and  Swdheni  Energy 
Amstrad 


Comteim  40,000 

Cuusli  bkOun  46t000 


Bectrictty 
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86 

50 
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45 
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29 
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18 
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25 
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hwwwce 

tewrtBMtt 


50,000 
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28 
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States  & Agency  HoWngs 
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A£A  Technology 
tools  Service 


103544 

20.000 


“e^&Pbotogr^*,  98^32 
-P**39iB5  30.000 
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18 
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Stagecoach  Holdings 
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financial  TIMES 


WEEKEND  APRIL  17/APRIL  18  1999 


WEEKEND  INVESTOR 


NALL  STREET 


Unfashionable  cyclicals  stage 

an  impressive  return  to  form 

And  the  Dow  sets  a succession  of  records,  too,  reports  John  Authers 


ONLOOKER  PHILIP  C0GGAN 


Topping  time  to  have  a flutter 

A sudden  urge  to  speculate  in  the  stock  market  is  one  thing.  The  internet  is  quite  another 


fflall  Street  decided  to  bet  on 
i recovery  in  tlie  tnterna- 
lonal  economy  this  week.  In 
i series  of  announcements 
^at  made  the  dearly  beloved 
-,.x>w  Jones  Industrial  Aver- 
jge  begin  to  look  really  quite 

f»p  to  date  again,  several  of 
he  largest  and  most  deeply 
• unfashionable  “cyclical  ’’ 
docks  made  an  impressive 
return  to  form. 

The  Dow.  while  still  the 
roost  closely  followed  stock 
ndex  in  the  world,  has  for 
/ears  been  regarded  as  an 
inachronism.  Arguably,  it 
joes  not  sufficiently  empha- 
sise the  importance  of  mod- 
ern high-technology  indus- 
tries. while  still  having  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  the 
large  industrial  manufactur- 
?rs  that  were  the  backbone 
if  the  US  economy  earlier  in  and 
this  century.  cent 

The  emphasis  on  manufac-  had 
hiring  did  it  no  harm  this  Dow 
week.  Instead,  it  surged  to  a as  e. 
succession  of  records.  After  higl 
starting  the  week  at  sucl 
10,173.84,  It  advanced  to  final 
10,462.72  by  the  close  on  W 
Thursday,  setting  four  sue-  havt 
cesslve  records  in  the  pro-  refia 
zess,  before  giving  up  a little  omy 
jround  yesterday  morning  slow 

' It  was  a reassuring  oasis  man 
A^rom  the  continued  frenetic  of  tl 
“peculation  in  internet  Ihei 
stocks,  this  week  highlighted  weel 
by  sudden  absurd  rallies  in  shift 
regional  banks  which  Stre 
announced  they  had  forr 
launched  web  sites.  Online  the  i 
banking  is  a costlier  buri-  the 
□ess  to  enter  than  online  the 
broking,  something  inves-  souti 
tors  seem  not  to  understand.  Ti 
Caterpillar,  which  makes  iator 
iarth-movers  and  other  shov 
heavy  equipment,  was  one  of  recei 
the  most  impressive  Dow  est  i 
stocks  although  it  also  sur-  econ 
rendered  a little  ground  yes-  Man 
terday  after  announcing  cych 
profits.  But  several  other  past 
|pames  from  the  Dow’s  list  of  nisot 
v 30  also  di{LwelL  . that 

International  Paper,  the  were 
largest  CIS  paper  manufac- 
turer,  reported  a slight  Cjyi^i 
recovery  in  profits  on  Tues-  sjtbb 
day  and  combined  it  with  an 
optimistic  prediction  that  '.140 
price  • rises  it  intrataced^jg). 
recently  vsrill  be  bustard 
Its  share  price  gained 'mare  =7  r!^" 
than  25  per  cent  during  - 
week.  Alcoa,  the  largest  alu-  - ../I®, 
minum  manufacturer  in  the 
■ US,  and  also  a Dow  canstita-  : ^ | 
ent.  surged  to  an.  all-time  . 
.high,  gaining  almost  30  per  7- 
. cent.  It  is  now  up  more  than  r - ' 
jto  per  cent  for  the  year. 

Du  Pont,  the  nation's  iarg- 
chemicals  manufacturer, 

Jras  up  almost  20  per  cent' 
for,  the  week.  Boeing,  the 
world's  largest  aircraft 
maker,  which  was  plagued  . . . 

by.  problems  last  year, 
announced  a significant  \ 
bounce  back  in  its  profits 

Dow  Jones  md  Average  . 

Monday  10^51  + 165.67.'."”' 


CaterptUar.  really  pulling  its  conadmble  weight  in  the  market 


and  gained  almost  20  per 
cent.  All  these  companies 
had  underperformed  the 
Dow  over  the  past  few  years 
as  excitement  centred  on  the 
higher-growth  industries, 
such  as  technology  and 
financial  services. 

What  all  of  these  stocks 
have  in  common  is  a total 
reliance  on  the  global  econ- 
omy. If  economic  activity 
slows,  then  so  will  the  com- 
mand for  their  products.  All 
of  them  are  large  exporters. 
Their  dramatic  rebound  this 
week  indicates  a sudden 
shift  in  sentiment  on  Wall 
Street  about  the  prospects 
for  recovery  in  the  regions  of 
the  world  that  have  suffered 
the  most  economic  pain  in 
the  last  two  years,  notably 
south-east  Asia. 

This  makes  sense,  as  regu- 
lators across  the  world  have 
shown  a concern  to  reflate  in 
recent  weeks,  catting  inter- 
est rates.  Jim  Paulsen,  chief 
economist  at  Wells  Capital 
Management,  said;  “The 
cyclical  leadership  In  the 
past  week  is  certainly  remi- 
niscent of  the  market  action 
that  would  occur  if  there  - 
were  to  be  a stronger  growth 

hydrate  tnrirto  sfrae ..  . 


spurt  globally,  and  reflation 
coming'.’’ 

But  he  added  that  most  of 
the  cyclical  forces  towards 
reflation  came  from  policy- 
makers, while  secular  forces 
- such  as  the  continued 
downward  push  on  prices  for 
business  exerted  by  new 
technology  - still  pointed 
towards  lower  inflation. 

He  suggested  clear  upward 
moves  in  global  commodity 
prices  would  be  needed  if  the 
cyclical  stocks  were  to  main- 
tain their  leadership.  But, 
with  the  significant  excep- 
tion of  oil.  few  commodity 
prices  have  yet  shown  any 
obvious  strength  this  year. 

The  sad  thing  for  cyclicals 
is  that  many  in  the  market 
would  prefer  not  to  see  them 
in  a position  of  leadership. 
Reflating  commodity  prices 
and  a recovery  in  global 
demand  generally  mean 
higher  Interest  rates,  which 
would  be  terrible  news  for 
stocks. 

A continuation  of  the 
benign,  low-inflationary 
environment, . where  no 
amount  of  new  employment 
can  posh  up  prices,  would 
suit  Wall  Street  much  better. 


>ftcaa  

'IntemaltorEl  Paper 


S&P  Compote 


The  sound  of  blackbirds 
canted  through  the  open 
window  and  a shaft  of 
- sunlight  played  upon  the 
foot  of  my  bed.  Spring  had 
sprung  and  2 was  in  one  of 
those  moods  that  makes  a 
chap  want  to  climb 
mountains  and  help  old 
ladies  across  the  road. 

When  James  glided  into 
the  room  with  my  morning 
teacup.  I greeted  him  like  a 
long-lost  friend. 

“I  am  springing  into  action 
this  morning,  James.” 

"Indeed,  sir.” 

‘ “To  everything  there  is  a 
season  and  a time  to  every 
purpose  under  the  heaven.” 

“So  it  has  been  reported, 
sir.  Are  you  planning  to  get 
engaged  again?” 

I shuddered,  as  I view 
engagements  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a «maP  boy 
facing  a from  an  aged 

aunt.  “I’m  not  engaged  at 
the  moment,  am  I?” 

“Not  since  last 
Wednesday,  sir." 

The  cloud  lifted.  “Good. 
Romance  is  out,  James.  I feel 
the  urge  to  speculate  in  the 
stock  market  IS  April  a good 
month  for  doing  so?” 

“Mark  Twain  remarked, 
sir,  that  October  is  one  of 
the  peculiarly  dangerous 
months  to  speculate  in 
stocks.” 

“That  would  seem  to  be  all 
right,  then." 

“He  added  that  the  other 
dangerous  months  are  July, 
January,  September.  April, 
November,  May,  March, 

June,  December,  August  and 
February." 

“Did  he?  Wen,  Ginger 
Flak-Norton  thinks  now  is 
the  time  to,  what's  that 
phrase?  Carmen  Miranda?" 

“Carpe  diem.  The  poet 
Horace,  sir."  . 

"Precisely.  Ginger  is  very 
excited  about  the  investment 
possibilities  of  the  newt  He 
told  me  all  about  it 
yesterday." 

“I  think  he  meant  the  net 
sir.  A forum  of 

rranTnnnfcatinn  among  the 

technologically-literate. 

There  are  many  prominent 
companies  in  America." 

“Those  will  be  the  ones." 

“I  should  notadvise  it  sir. 
Whale  the  information 
possibilities  of  the  net  are 
indeed  remarkable,  the 
profit  potential  of 
commercial  operations  is 
unproven.  Many  shares 
trade  at  prices  which  are 
difficult  to  justify  by 
fundamental  analysis." 


Dixons:  a spiffy  performance 
Share  price  (panca) 


awor  MoanC? 

Now.  James  is  a valet 
among  valets  and  a deuced 
clever  chap.  But  he  can  be  a 
bit  of  a stick  in  the  mud 
when  it  comes  to  new  ideas. 
I remember  his  expression 
when  be  first  saw  my 
maroon-and-indigo 
cummerbund 

So,  I let  the  matter  pass 
and  waited  until  I had  lunch 
at  the  Drains  dub  with  my 
old  friend.  Spiffy  Protheroe. 
who  was  something  in  the 
City. 


quarter  of  the  year.” 

That  settled  it.  As  I 
sauntered  back  from  the 
club  at  5 o’clock.  1 reflected 
that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  like  a good  lunch, 
a few  games  of  billiards  and 
cocktails  to  prepare  one  for  a 
venture  into  the  market 
“James."  I said,  as  I settled 
myself  into  an  armchair, 
“bring  the  telephone.  I wish 
to  call  my  broker." 

“Alas,  sir,  they  will  be 
closed  for  the  day." 


tven  Warren  Buffet,  the  distinguished  US 
investor,  is  buying  in  London,  having 
despaired  of  finding  value  in  America' 


JN  NY  MtlNif.'  Y 


i r« 

USJE/=«A-  MOWMIMl 


"The  net,  that’s  the  ticket 
Buster,”  he  said.  “Dixons 
has  a free  internet  service 
called  Freeserve  and  they 
are  thinking  about  floating  it 
on  the  market  soon.  I can 
probably  get  you  on  the  list 
for  a few." 

“James  says  the  net 
fellows  don’t  make  any 
money,"  1 said,;  ducking 
beneath  a flying  bread  roD. 

“How  old-fashioned.  They 
don’t  make  any  money  as  - - 
companies  yet  But  they 
make  lots  for  the  founders 
and  plenty  for  investors 
smart  enough  to  get  in 
early.  Dixons  was  the 
best-performing  share  in  the 
FTSE 100  index  in  the  first 
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THE  LONG  VIEW  BARRY  RILEY 


“Dashed  inconvenient  At 
just  the  time  most  chaps  will 
be  hack  from  lunch,  as  well." 

“And  thus  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  in  his  revenges, 
sir.  I took  the  liberty, 
however,  of  purchasing  a 
laptop  computer  and  modem. 
I thought  you  might  wish  to 
place  your  order  via  that 
medium." 

“Topping.  Cant  be  too 
difficult,  can  it?  That  Bill 
Gates  fellow  looks  like  he’s 
still  in  the  boy  scouts-" 
Nevertheless,  I looked 
uneasily  at  the  contraption. 
“Lot  of  buttons,  wb at?" 

“Yes,  sir.  I have  left  the 
manual  and  the  web  site 
address  of  the  online  broker 
on  the  table.  I shall  leave 
you  to  log  on."  •; 

“Er,  right  oh"  I pressed  a 
brightly  lit  button 
tentatively  and  the  machine 
bleeped.  “Error."  it  said,  “An 
unauthorised  application  has 
occurred." 

Half  an  hour  later,  James 
reentered  the  room,  bearing 


a large  whisky  and  soda. 

“Was  sir  successful?” 

“No,  James.  I got  only  as 
far  as  opening  the  manual.” 

I sighed.  “I  feel  like  that 
Russell  chap." 

“Bertrand,  sir.  Machines 
are  hated  because  they  are 
hideous  and  loathed  because 
they  impose  slavery." 

“Old  Bertie  was  on  the 
mark  there.  Perhaps  the  net 
is  not  the  thing  after  alL  So, 
James,  what  would  you 
advise?” 

“Cyclicals,  sir." 

“Cyclicals?  What  on  earth 
are  cyclicals?” 

“They  are  companies 
which  are  exposed  to  the 
economic  cycle,  sir.  such  as 
chemical  manufacturers, 
engineers  and  housebuilders. 
Their  shares  have  been 
depressed  for  a long  time  by 
the  strength  of  the  pound 
and  the  weakness  of  the  UK 
economy.  But,  thanks  to  a 
series  of  interest  rate  exits  by 
the  Bank  of  England, 
investors  have  started  to 
take  a much  more  sanguine 
view  of  the  outlook.  Shares 
of  cyclicals  have  started  to 
recover,  since  they  are 
expected  to  gain 
proportionately  more  benefit 
from  any  upturn." 

“So  might  I have  missed  • 
the  boat?" 

“There  is  always  that 
possibility,  sir.  But  the 
ratings  afforded  the  cyclical 
stocks  are  well  below  those 
granted  the  more  glamorous 
sectors.  Construction  and 
building  materials  stocks 
still  trade  on  a 
price-earnings  ratio  of  less 
than  14,  whereas  the 
pharmaceuticals  sector 
commands  a multiple  of  48. 
There  Is  still  plenty  of  scope  . 
for  a narrowing  of  that 
differentiaL" 


It  was  all  Greek  to  me 
although  James  understands 
these  things.  He  eats  fish, 
which  is  good  for  the  brain. 

“But  are  there  any  risks?” 

“Of  course,  sir.  Risk  is 
inherent  to  the  market  The 
economy  might  not  recover 
as  quickly  as  many  experts 
now  hope.  And  there  are 
long-term  economic  forces, 
such  as  globalisation,  which 
may  make  it  difficult  for 
manufacturing  companies  to 
earn  the  levels  of  profit  they 
achieved  in  the  past" 

James  was  warming  to  his 
theme.  “But  the  low  ratings 
of  cyclical  stocks  offer 
investors  the  margin  of 
safety  that  Beniamin 
Graham,  the  founder  of 
security  analysis, 
recommended.  And  a further 
level  of  comfort  is  that  the  . 
UK  appears  to  he  (me  of  the 
cheaper  developed  stock 
markets;  even  Warren 
Buffett  the  distinguished 
investor  who  was  a disciple 
of  Graham,  is  buying  in 
London,  having  despaired  of 
finding  value  in  the  US.” 

“James,"  1 said  “Say  no 
more.  You  have  once  again 
hit  the  nail  on  the 
proverbial.  I shall  buy  a 
cyclical  whatsit  in  the 
morning.” 

“Very  good,  sir.” 

“And  James . . 

“Sir?" 

“Remove  that  machine, 
win  you?” 

“I  took  the  liberty  of 
purchasing  it  on  trial  I shall 
return  it  to  Dixons  in  the 
morning  when  I am 
depositing  your 
cummerbund  at  the  nearby 
charity  shop  ” 

1 opened  my  mouth  to 
protest  but  he  had  left  the 
room. 

ph8ip.cngg<xn@fLcoTn 


Bears  continue  to  preach  ruin  instead  of  enjoying  their  good  fortune 


For  those  who  still  bother 
with  such  statistics,  the 
price/eantings  ratio  on  the 
Standard  & Poor's  SOO  Index 
has  risen  above  40.  'Hie 
dividend  yield  is  scarcely 
V".J  above  1 per  cent.  Similar 
ratings  proved  bard  to 
. -i-  justify  in  Japan  in  the  late 

*v;.  1980s.  Wall  Street's  stock 

: V-  prices,  tooi,  have  broken  free 
"...  r--  of  all  historical  constraints  - 
l-1'  for  the  time  being. 

In  a great  bull  market, 

\ ;»  rational  analysis  can  become 
r*'  ‘ an  embarrassment.  Share 
prices  always  go  ftp.  You 
" .■*  must,  say  the  bu!I&  invest  in 
V America’s  great  growth 
Companies,  almost  at  any 
■ price:  get  in,  or  at  any  rate 
./-  get  indexed,  ' ! 

...  r The  imminent  first-quarter, 
results  season  will  not.  . 
remotely  justify  the  recent 
surge  is  prices  to  well  above 
10,000  jn  terms  of  the  Dow  : ■ 
1 Jones  Average.  IVue,  WaB 

l<  ; Street  analysts  have  edged 
I A their  long-term  annual 
* earning*!  per  share  growth 
i forecasts  up  to  16  per  cent, 

but  this  is  surely  a reaction  - 
to  the  surge  in  the  indices. 

There  is  little 

. Independence  of  judgment 
bore,  and  it  is  temptingly 
sasy  to  represent  the  Wall 
: . Street  bonanza  as  a 
. . p,  soDective  conspiracy-  Some 
V cynics  even  say  we  are  in  a 
“Goldman  Sachs”  market 
•T  ■'  because  the  imminent, 

flotation  of  the  investment ' 


bank  simply  must  -be  - 
successful  thie  second  time 
around.  Mare  significantly, 
US  companies  are  on.  a 
borrowing  binge  (gross 
issuance  of. corporate  bonds’ . 
has  doubled  in  two  years) 
and  are  retiring  equity  at  ah 
annaal  rate  of  nearly  $200bn. 

To  the  annoyance  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  they  are  also 
fiddling  their  accounts.  All 
this  is  designed  primarily  to 
leverage  the  value  of 
executive  stock  options 
and  with  great  success 
because,  if  you  earned  $50m 
1 in  1998,  yoii  came  only  17th 


robustly.  Two  years  ago,  I • 
noted  the  penetrating  views  ’ 
of  Andrew  Smi  there,  an 
independent  economist,  on 
the  mis-accounttng  for  US 

stock  options  (US  earnings 
per  share  often  are  - 
overstated  by  5 to  10  per 
cent).  His  analysis  was  spot 
<nr  but,  in  this  mood,  the 
markets  are  not  interested  in 
truth  in  reporting.  _ . 

Now,  there  are  dire  new 
warnings  from  the  group  of 
unreconstructed  monetarists 

at  the  economics  boutique 
Lombard  Street  Research  - 
whose  xpaYmging  director.  - 
Tim  Congdon,  attacked  this  . 


Hie  focus,  arguably,  should  be  on  how  to 
make  money  out  of  the  century’s  greatest  bull 
market*  not  to fret  about  how  it  willeiid 


In  Business  Week’s  list.  But 

risk  levels  are  being 
increased  ■ 

Conditions  are  not  yet 
quite  , so  extreme  in  the  UK, 
where  the  average  p/e  is  26, 

which  is  why  London  is 
being  tooted  as  offering . 
“value”  Yet,  the  pies in 
international  growth  sectore 
gudi  as  pharmaceuticals  and 
telecoms  are  often  more 
than  50.  - 

Amid  the  boom,  though, 
the  City  of  London’s  bears  ■. 
continue  to  grumble  ’ 


newspaper  last  Christinas 
Tea- choosing  Alan 
Greenspan,  the  US Federal  ; 
Reserve  chairman,  as  1996 
Man  of  the  Year.  Lombard' 
Street  this  week  brought  the 

1970s  guru  Gordon.  Pepper,  a 
non-executive  director  of  the 
consultancy,  out  of  semi- 
retirement  to  suggest  that 
the  Fed  is  dangerously  ' 
destabilising  the  US  • 
economy. 

A more  elaborate 

exposition  of  the  “mad - 
cehtral  bahker"  theory  off  - 


financial  ruin  has  been 
published  by  still  another 
C5ty  economist  Peter 
Warburton*.  He  argues  that 
the  explosive  growth  of  the 
bond  and  derivatives 
markets  h«g  channelled 
Inflation  into  the  securities 
markets;  central  bankers 
have  looked  the  other  way, 
at  dedining  goods  price 
inflation,  while  the 
securities  markets  have 

parted  company  with 
economic  reality. 

Warburton  says  that  the 
financial  crises  of  1994  and 
1998  gave  early  warnings  of 
the  kind  of  final  meltdown 
that  will  be  triggered  within 
a few  years  (before  the  end 
of 2008,  anyway)  by  some 
unpredictable  event.  Pepper 
explains  how  the  immediate 
economic  damage  from 
wealth  effects  and  loss  of 
confidence  could  then  be 
transformed  into  the 
long-term  downwards  spiral 
of  output  and  prices  that  is 
debt  deflation,  which  has 
been  evident  in  Japan 
through  most  of  the  1990s. 

The  key  to  it  is  the 
banking  sector’s  balance 
sheet  Losses  from  bad  debts 
and  asset  price  collapses  can 
©ode-equity,  and  thus 
cripple  the  ability  of  banks 
to  make  hew  loans  - . 
creating  the  potential  for  a 
disastrous  1930s-style 
contraction  in  the  money 
supply.  The  answer  in  Japan 


is  for  the  government  to 
print  money.  In  the  US. 
though,  the  first  step  might 
be  for  the  Fed  to  realise  that 
it  has  a problem.  The  Fed, 
says  Pepper,  appears  to  be 
trying  to  offset  debt 
deflation  in  the  rest  of  the 
world;  but  the  best  service  it 
could  provide  for  the  rest  of 
us  would  be  to  ensure  the 
stability  of  the  US  economy. 

In  today’s  globalised 
economy , the  cross-border 
influences  are  very 
important.  It  can  be  no 
coincidence  that  the  S&P 
index  rose  only  2 per  cent 
between  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  the  cut  in  Japanese 
interest  rates  to  aero  on 
February  12,  but  has  risen 
by  8 per  cent  since.  The  next 
surge  will  not  be  a 
“Goldman  Sachs”  spike  but 
| a response  to  the  latest 
I reduction  in  euro  interest 
I rates.  Surplus  money  from 
the  depressed  economies  of 
i Asia  and  Europe  is  being 
drawn  into  the  booming 
i rinlhr  markets,  where 
equities  only  ever  go  up  in 
1 price  and  bonds  yield  more 
than  practically  anywhere 
else  in  the  developed  world. 

Are  the  City’s  doomsters 
imaging  the  point,  however? 
Disbelieving  UK  fond 
managers  have  made  a 
costly  error  since  1995  in 
ignoring  the  Wall  Street 
boom-  The  focus,  arguably, 
should  be  on  how  to  make 
money  out  of  the  century’s 
greatest  bull  market,  not  to 
fret  about  how- it  will  end. 
The  moment  to  worry  will 
come  soon  enough. 

* Debt  & Delusion.  Alien 
hunt.  Penguin  Press.  120- 
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WORDPLAY 

Gimme  shelter,  but  please  don't  give  me  asylum 

{an  Davidson  finds  an  added  reason  to  wish  for  peace  in  the  Balkans  as  hapless  refugees  might  feel  British  policy  Is  less  than  creditable 


The  allied  bombing  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  seems  to  be  stow  In 
bringing  peace  to  the  Balkans,  So 
U,  by  any  chance,  the  bombing 
should  foil  to  bring  peace,  the 
nut  question  - and  it  a a big  one 
- wiU  be  what  to  do  about  the 
refugees? 

Britain’s  record  on  asylum 
seekers,  unfortunately,  does  not 
Inspire  much  confidence  In  the 
gowfwtH  of  Its  rulers  towards  the 
dispossessed  and  persecuted  of 
other  countries.  What  is  more, 
the  new  immigration  and  asylum 
bill  now  going  through 
parliament  is  designed  to  be 
even  more  economical  with 
goodwill 

The  first  surprise  is  that  much 
of  the  detail  of  Britain’s  asylum 
policy  is  available  for  inspection 
at  the  Home  Office  site  on  the 
web  (www.homeo01oe.gov.uk). 
From  here  you  can  get  to  the 
home  page  of  the  immigration 
and  nationality  directorate 
(bomeafflce.gav.uk'  In&'hpg.htm) 
and  from  there  to  the  many 
pages  of  instructions  for  officials 
writing  in  reply  to  asylum 
seekers  fhomeofflce.gov.uk ‘ind' 
adtchcmi. 

Of  course,  there  are  some 
confidential  pages  which  remain 
out  of  bounds  to  the  general 
public.  Even  so.  the  accessible 


material  reveals  a surmising 
amount  about  Britain’s  asylum 
policy,  including  elements  that 
are  less  than  creditable. 

In  Its  white  paper  preceding 
the  biil,  the  government  said: 
"The  UK  has  a long-standing 
tradition  of  giving  shelter  to 
those  fleeing  persecution  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  will 
continue  to  observe  with 
meticulous  fairness  our 
obligations  under  the  2951 
Convention  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees." 

Kit  anyone  who  has  looked 
seriously  knows  this  is  a 
misrepresentation  of  British 
asylum  policy,  under  this 
government  as  under  its 
predecessors.  If  "meticulous 
fairness”  operates.  It  is 
ultimately  through  the  courts  of 
tow.  and  only  for  asylum  seekers 
who  can  get  that  for. 

The  unmistakable  objective  of 
the  Home  Office  is,  as  for  as 
possible,  to  deny  asylum;  by 


refusing  to  grant  It  in  the  first 
place;  by  arguing  against  it 
before  adjudicators;  and  even  by 

nj|iwiHi)g  agntiyrt  favourable 

adjudication,  in  some  cases, 

IflflhyHng  many  which  are 

manifestly  deserving,  asylum  is 
only  granted  after  years  of 
struggle  against  Home  Office 
resistance. 

The  web  site  contains  an 
intriguing  section  which 
instructs  officials  bow  to  writes 
letter  refusing  asylum,  including 
12  pages  of  standard  paragraphs, 
which  it  advises  them  to  use  as 
for  as  possible.  This  is  ostensibly 
for  the  sate  of  consistency;  and 
yet  many  or  the  paragraphs 
contradict  each  other. 

Here’S  a good  one:  "The 
Secretary  of  State  noted  that  you 
were  able  to  obtain  a properly 
issued  passport  to  leave  {your] 
country.  He  concluded  that  this 
indicated  that  the  authorities 
have  no  interest  in  you."  In  other 
words,  the  claimant  has  not  been 


persecuted  and  does  not  deserve 
asylum. 

Note  that  the  Home  Office 
never  uses  the  word  "persecute"; 
today,  the  comet  expression  to. 
"take  an  interest  In”.  In  the  same 
way,  Hmne-OffiCfrSpeak  never 
refers  to  “torture",  the  correct 
term  is  "alleged  mistreatment”. 


But  the  opposite  argument  is 
used  on  the  next  page:  "The 
Secretary  of  StatB  has  noted  that 
yon  sought  to  enter  the  UK  using 
fainn  Tour  actions  in 

doing  so  have  seriously 
undermined  the  credibility  of 
your  claim  to  be  a genuine 
asylum  scoter." 

Similarly,  the  letter  writer  can 
choose  whether  to  discredit  an 
asylum-seeker  because  he  was 


too  quick  to  leave  his  own 
country,  or  alternatively  because 
he  was  too  slow. 

For  inspiration,  the  letter- 
writers  can  draw  on  coun- 
try assessment  reports 
Chomfiofflcegov.uk/ind/ 
dpuLhtm).  Unfortunately,  many 
of  these  reports  are  inadequate, 


and  some  even  misleading. 

Last  year,  the  reports  on  Kenya 
ami  Turkey  had  to  be  withdrawn 
for  misrepresentation  as  a result 
of  protests  by  outside  experts. 
The  new  version  on  Turkey  (not 
yet  available  on  the  web) 
continues  seriously  to  understate 

the  b'Trpaw  rights  frritilwtff 

there. 

But  the  letters  of  refusal  get 
even  more  intriguing  when  they 


are  adapted  to  real-life 
cases. 

Ftor  example:  “Yon  claim  you 
were  beaten  and  burned  with  an 
iron  bar.  You  claim  you  hid  in 
Turkey  until  you  travelled  to  the 
UK,  TUring  into  account  your 
pppaTTing  lat-k  of  credibility,  the 
Secretary  of  State  considers  that 
in  foct  these  wounds  were 
inflicted  at  your  request  in  an 
attempt  to  strengthen  your 

fbHff  " (Thp 

commented  that  the  person  in 
question  had  "IQO-plus  scars  on 
his  back  from  burns”.) 

Sometimes  the  Home  Office 
decides  that  the  victim  is  really  a 
criminal.  In  the  case  of  a 
Bulgarian,  a member  of  an  ethnic 
minority,  the  Secretary  of  State 
considers  that  "as  a member  of 
an  illegal  organisation,  the 
interest  shown  in  you  by  toe 
authorities  was  to  he 
expected’’.  Nevertheless,  the 
claimant  could  count  on  "a 
fair  trial  under  an  independent 


An  vyUmt  seeker  can  be  discredited  far  being  too 
quick  to  leave  his  own  country,  or  for  being  too  slow 


and  properly  constituted  * ■ 

judiciary”.  9 \ 

An  Algerian  member  of  the  ; 
fundamentalist  Islamic  move-  ■ ■> 

meat  Front  Wamique  du  Salut,  - * 

who  left  Algeria  to  avoid  .,  ?. 

conscription,  was  told  that  he  - ■_  ? 
had  provided  no  ideological  basis  ij 

“to  explain  your  unwillingness  to  -> 
military  service".  5 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  State  j 

was  of  the  opinion  that  military  , 

service  in  Algeria  did  not  entail  j 

any  duties  “which  may  be 
considered  to  be  contrary  to  the  * 
basic  rules  of  human  conduct  cwv  - 
established  principles  of 
{n^rparinnal  foWn.  V 

The  1998  human  rights  report  } 

by  the  US  State  Department  said* 
that  toe  Kenyan  government's ; " 
hinny"  rights  record  bad  ■ 

deteriorated,  with  serious  ‘ 

problems  in  many  areas-  - 

But  the  Home  Office  letter  of  ! 

refusal  to  a Kenyan  stated 
categorically  that  “the  Secretary 
of  State  does  not  accept  that  ■ - 
individuals  in  Kenya  are  subject  , 

to  persecution,  harassment  or J 
victimisation  due  to  their  \ 

political  opinion,  ethnic  ' 
background  or  for  any  other 
reasons  detailed  under  the  1951 
United  Nations  Convention'’. 

My  conclusion?  Let’s  hope  the 
bombing  brings  peace. 


METROPOLIS 


Heads  together  for  Einstein 

At  a party  in  London  an  influential  group  hatched  a plan  for  a new  highbrow  radio  station.  Can  rt  be  pulled  Into  reality,  asks  Ben  Rogers 


; J 


Mix  three  or  four  journalists 
together,  add  a dash  of  alco- 
hol, and  it  wont  be  long 
before  they  ferment  a 
scheme  to  start  a new  maga- 
zine or  paper.  The  plan  to  set 
up  a new  highbrow  radio  sta- 
tion, Radio  Einstein,  seems, 
at  first  glance,  to  be  a case 
in  point. 

Two  aspects  of  this  partic- 
ular baby,  however,  mate  it 
stand  out  First,  it  has  some 
experienced  and  inHuantfal 
backers.  The  composer  Mich- 
ael Nyman,  Dominic  Gill, 
once  an  FT  music  critic  and 
co-founder  of  Loot,  the  list- 
ings paper,  and  Tariq  All. 
agitator,  novelist  play- 
wright, have  formed  them- 
selves into  “the  Radio  Eins- 
tein committee”. 

Backers  and  supporters 
include  Jonathan  Idler, 
George  Walden.  Simon  Jen- 
kins and  Lord  Gowrie;  and 
broadcasters  Isabel  Hilton 
and  Gill  Pyrah. 

Second,  this  is  to  be  a 
radio  station,  not  a news- 
paper. wherein  lies  its  prob- 


lems but  also  Its  promise. 

The  idea  for  the  new  sta- 
tion occurred,  true  to  tradi- 
tion, at  a party  - on  this 
occasion  at  Nyman’s  Christ- 
mas get-together.  Q1H  was 
bemoaning  the  Heeiim*  of 
BBC  Radio  4,  whan  everyone 
joined  In.  Before  anyone 
could  say  "me  for  control- 
ler", a plan  for  the  new  sta- 
tion had  been  launched.  A 
meeting  of  supporters  has 
been  held  and  large  dona- 
tions have  apparently  been 
promised. 

flip  reports  that  be 
and  hfo  friends  have  been 
amazed  by  the  “quite 
remarkable"  level  of  public 
support  “Hooding  In". 

An  application  has  already 
been  made  for  a licence  to 
set  up  a national  digital 
channel,  to  be  received  on 
the  new  and,  for  the  time 
being,  very  expensive  digital 
sets.  But  All  and  his  friends 
are  adamant  that  what  they 
really  want  - and  deserve  - 
la  a national  frequency,  simi- 
lar to  those  occupied  by  Talk 


Radio,  Virgin  and  Classic 

m 

GUI  is  drawing  up  a busi- 
ness plan  in  preparation  for 
a bid  to  the  Radio  Authority 
later  this  year. 

When  All  first  wrote  about 
the  in  the  fionrfon 

Evening  Standard,  he  pres- 
ented it  as  a response  to  the 
“dumbing  down"  of  Radio  4, 
now  “horribly  stupid  and 
dreary".  This  “Itself  was  a 
reflection  of  toe  demagogic 
populism  characterises 
New  Labour  cultural  policy". 

George  Walden,  the  colum- 
nist end  former  MP,  writing 
in  the  New  Statesman,  simi- 
larly described  Radio  Eins- 
tein aa  an  alternative  to  tire 
“all-devouring,  arrogantly 
populist,  anti-intellectual, 
feeltflad  middle”  that  is,  he 
riaimn  the  BBC.  Sinew  these 
outbursts,  however,  those 
behind  the  station  have  been 
keen  to  stress  that  they  do 
not  want  to  rival  BBC 
Radios  3 and  4,  but  to  “oam- 
pfement"  *Hwm. 

The  Einstein  committee 
says  it  wants  a station  with 
a cultural  focus,  where  "cul- 
ture" includes  cinema,  tele- 
vision, books,  dance  and 
music,  as  well  as  science, 
architecture,  medicine  and 
education  One  model  is  sup- 
plied by  Arte,  the  Franco- 
German  TV  channel  devoted 
to  arts  and  cultural  events, 
another  by  the  American 
national  public  radio  net- 
works which  All  contends 
are  “infinitely  superior  to 
the  BBC". 

. Most  of  the  schedule 
would  be  devoted  to  talk, 
plays  and  documentaries, 
although  afternoons  might 
be  given  over  to  music  - 
both  classical  and  “contem- 
porary music  of  the  sort  that 
Andy  Kershaw  was  so  good 
at  digging  out”.  Three  news 
programmes  a day  are 
planned,  with  an  emphasis 
on  European  and  Interna- 
tional affairs.  All  suggests 
the  station  might  be  able  to 
enter  into  an  agreement 
with  American  National 
Public  Radio  to  pool 
resources. 

The  station  will  not  be 
commercial.  The  intention  is 
to  set  up  a charitable  trust. 


ARCADIA 


Lousy  times  facing  the  boob  tube 

Clare  Young  flees  the  fixations  of  England  for  Italy,  but  finds  she  just  runs  into  a new  set  of  obsessions 


One  of  the  reasons  for 
freeing  from  England  to  live 
abroad  was  to  escape  British 
obsessions:  talking  about 
football  fin  Us  real  and  fan- 
tasy forms),  fluctuating 
bouse  prices  and.  worst  of 
aB,  acboofing . 

I grew  to  dread  the  sinking 
feeling  that  descends  every 
time  two  or  throe  parents 
are  gathered  In  a room  and 
tbs  private  versus  state  edu- 
cation debate  begins;  or  the 
boredom  that  takes  over  as 
secondary  school  transfer 
options  are  discussed  all 
over  again. 

WelL  bow  naive  I was  to 
imagine  that  Italy  would 
ever  provide  an  sreadt* 
Without  such  obsessions. 

Thankfully,  ray  grasp  of 
Italian  is  so  crude  that  I can 
sidestep  parental  concerns 
regarding  education  - if 
they  do  exist.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  football. 
Even  in  a place  as  bourgeois 
and  refined  as  Lucca,  the 
Sunday  afternoon  passiy- 


ffiata  is  dominated  by  elderly 
men  In  camel  coats,  one 
hand  linked  through  the  arm 
of  a (Ur-clad  spouse,  the 
other  clutching  a radio 
broadcasting  the  football 
commentary. 

The  younger  men  have 
learnt  to  be  more  subtle  and 
wear  an  earplug  when 
accompanying  their  girl- 
friends - presumably  baring 
tucked  their  radio  into  the 
back  pocket  of  their  jeans  - 
but  there  is  no  hiding  that 
look  or  feigned  interest  In 
the  world  beyond  the  goal- 
posts on  his  face.  And  the 
pent-up  fury  at  hia  indiffer- 
ence on  Iters. 

A world  without  obses- 
sions? Forget  it.  They  may 
be  in  a different  language  or 
in  a different  form  hut 
there’s  no  escaping  them. 

Mind  you.  this  week  has 
been  a bad  one.  The  children 
had  head  lice.  This  might  be 
no  big  deal  to  London  - but 
to  a world  where  there  are 
no  head  lice,  where  ammne 


(municipal;  health  detectors 
check  your  offspring  every 
term,  where.  If  brad  hca  are 
found,  the  children  are  sent 
home  from  school  in  dis- 
grace and  forbidden  to 
return  without  a dean  WH  of 
health,  it  is  crushing 

We  now  know  what  it  is  to 
suffer  the  shame  of  being  the 
only  fiunlly  to  the  town  wHh 
pidocchi  - somehow  smug- 
gled own  to  us  by  visiting 
English  friends.  We  spent  an 
entire  day  trying  every 
which  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
creatures  and  even  then  bad 
to  resort  to  lopping  off  great 
tresses  of  hair.  And  we  still 
have  to  return  to  the  comma 
health  office  next  week  to  be 
checked  all  oveT  again. 

I shouldn’t  have  been  sur- 
prised. This  is  the  town 
where  every  Inhabitant 
power-walks  or  jogs  round 
ami  round  its  walls;  where 
you  are  shadowed  by  eerie, 
electric,  three-wheeled 
vehicles  that  suck  up  dog 
mess:  where  rubbish  bins 


are  emptied  every  morning, 
throughout  the  morning  - 
Four,  five,  even  six  times. 
Turn  your  back,  and  the 
bins  have  gone: 

There  are  teams  of  comunc 
terra  workers  collecting 
haves  even  as  they  foil  from 
the  trees.  And  there  are  the 
interfering  women  - every 
woman  of  ehfld- bearing  age 
or  over  spends  her  day 
looking  out  for  other  women 
of  child-bearing  age  In  order 
to  deliver  a lecture  on  why 
her  children  are  not  wearing 
enough  clothes,  sensible 
slaw,  sucking  dummies,  in 
bed,  out  of  bed,  sitting  down, 
standing  up. ,. 

Whatever  your  child  is 
doing,  the  interfering 
woman  would  do  It  differ- 
ently, for  which  read  “bet- 
ter". 

My  riposte  to  this,  loosely 
translated,  is;  "Madam,  If 
you  had  as  many  children  as . 
1 had  then  your  mind  would 
be  an  other  matters,"  (This 
is.  of  course,  not  entirely 


true.  I Mush  slightly,  look 

confused  at  the  barrage  of 
Italian  blasting  at  me  and 
turn  away  entiling  weakly 
while  my  whole  body 
seethes.) 

But  above  all.  there  are 
bosoms.  Italian  television  is 
fixated  with  them.  Every 
advert  features  scantily  dad 
girls.  A popular  prime-time 
television  programme  is 
Snells  e liaagionua  (Slim- 
mer and  Larger)  in  which  a 
team  of  svelte  younger 
women  with  Mg  boobs  com- 
petes against  another  teem 
of  older,  more  curvaceous 
women  with  even  bigger 
boobs. 

They  set  eech  other  chal- 
lenges, all  of  which  demon- 
strate, to  the  delight  of  a sal- 
ivating male  audience,  how 
wen-formed  their  bodies  are 
by  leaping  around  on  bouncy 
castles. 

Please,  please,  is  there 
anyone  ant  there  who  would 
Uke  to  discuss  secondary 
school  transfer*? 


the  Radio  Einstein  Founda- 
tion, based  on  endowments. 
(Lord  Gowrie,  a former  head 
of  the  Arts  Council,  has 

agreed  tO  act  as  rhntrmnn  ) 

This  would  pay  for  day-to- 
day  running  costs.  Addi- 
tional funds  would  come 
from  private  subscriptions, 
from  £5  a month  upwards, 
and  named  sponsors. 

But  Is  there  room  for  such 
a station?  You  don’t  have  to 
agree  with  Ah’s  or  Walden’s 
dark  views  about  the  BBC  to 


The  station  was  first 
presented  asa 
response  to  the 
‘dumbing  down’ 
of  BBC  Radio  4 


think  so.  Britain  supports 
several  national  broadsheet 
newspapers.  TV  channels 
multiply  like  badHi, 

British  radio,  however, 
stOl  offers  a relatively  nar- 
row range  of  choices,  espe- 
cially at  the  upper  end  of  the 
market.  If  you  don't  want  to 
listen  to  a rerun  of  The 
Archers  cm  Sunday  morning 
(Radio  4)  and  are  not  in  the 
mood  for  classical  music 
(Radio  3),  you  had  better 
switch  off. 

The  sort  of  station  that 
Radio  Einstein  wants  to  be 
win  only  appeal  to  a minor- 


ity - text  potentially  a rich 
and  sizeable  one.  The  British 
public  Is  better  educated  and 
more  cosmopolitan  than  ever 
before;  the  sort  of  audience 
for  which  it  wants  to  cater  is 
growing  not  shrinking: 

The  promised  coverage  of 
European  politics  and  cul- 
ture would  certainly  be  wel- 
come. 

Radio  Einstein,  though, 
has  a difficult  hill  to  dimb. 
It  is  not  at  aH  obvious  where 
the  backing  for  the  station 
would  come  from.  American 
public  radio  is  hardly  a good 
model.  The  British  are, 
famously,  less  willing  to 
donate  and  subscribe  than 
Americans  and,  in  this 
instance,  with  the  BBC 
already  providing  a public 
service,  they  have  lass  rea- 
son to  do  so. 

Melvyn  Bragg,  the  writer 
and.  broadcaster,  originally 
nnmpri  as  a backer,  is  far 
from  convinced  that  the  sta- 
tion is  viable.  “A  great  deal 
of  expertise  and  money 
would  he  required  and  I 
can't  see  where  it  would 
come  from,”  he  said. 

Apart  from  serious  doubts 
about  whether  a non-com- 
mercial station  could  sup- 
port itself;  another  grave 
obstacle  stands  in  the  way: 
the  Einstein  committee’s 
ambition  tor  a national  fre- 
quency. The  Radio  Authority 
insists  there  is  none  avail- 
able. Nor  are  any  of  the  fre- 
quencies over  which  they 
have  control  likely  to 


become  available  for  "niapy  ' 
years”.  \ ■ ; 

A London  frequenes 
would.  Bays  All,  give  t&j 
new  station  a “narrow  baa|> 
and  a claustrophobic,  mdtec 
poll  tan  feel.  Digital  anf 
internet  broadcast-in; 

readies  only  a tiny  audienct 
The  idea  of  setting  up 
pirate  station  to  Ireland  <5 
off  the  English  coast  ha 
been  considered  but  d& 
missed.  •••] 

Gill  admits  that  Radr. 
Einstein  might  have  to  Btau 
with  a combined  digital  an: 
internet  channel.  But  he  an-'^ 
his  fellow  plotters  have  noite 
given  up  hopes  of  buying’ 
into  an  existing  user  — Jaas 
FM?  - or  even  getting  a ne- 
frequency  released.  It  is  gw 
erally  agreed  there  would  l 
space  for  a new  national  se 
vice  if  the  BBC  were  force 
to  adjust  its  frequencie: 
That  would  Involve  gpver 
meat  intervention. 

But  even  if  the  gover1 
ment  could  be  persuaded  ■ 
take  this  step  - AM  claims 
is  open  to  persuasion 
Radio  Einstein  would  stli 
presumably,  have  to  cor 
pete  against  rival  biddei^- 
And  victory  would  not  comt' 
cheap.  Up  to  now,  the 
national  frequencies  hav* 
been  allocated  on  a pure!, 
financial  basis;  the  higher 
bid  wins.  ! 

AH  of  which  serves  as 
reminder  there  is  a big  gaj 
between  plans  batched  at  1 
party  and  their  realisation. 


■9  mm  i'v 


